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The Clinical Validity of the Bender Gestalt Test with Children: 
A Developmental Comparison of Children in Need of 
Psychotherapy and Children Judged Well-adjusted 


EUGENE ByRD 
Dade County Child Guidance Clinic, Miami, Florida 


PROBLEM 


The Bender Gestalt test was orig 
inally conceived as a visual-motor per- 
formance test to explore gestalt func- 
tions of perception but it has become 
widely used throughout the country 
in clinics and hospitals as a part of 
test batteries for personality evalua- 
tion of both children and adults. 
Since the publication of Bender's 
monograph (1), research studies have 
been primarily concerned with the 
development of objective scoring sys- 
tems, and problems of interpretation 
and validation. For the most part 
these studies have been concerned 
with adult performance. While there 
is general agreement on the ability of 
the Bender Gestalt to identify or- 
ganic, mental defective, and psychotic 
processes, there is a lack of agree- 
ment on its validity in differentiating 
neurotic from normal subjects. Pas- 
cal and Suttell (15) and Hutt (13, 
14) support this latter validity while 
the conclusions of Bellingslea (2) and 
Gobetz (5) are essentially negative. 

Investigation of children’s perform- 
ance on the Bender has been rela- 
tively limited. Maturationa]l aspects 
have been reported by Bender (1) and 
Harriman and Harriman (12). Fabian 
(4) found that children who show 
reading reversals also tend to rotate 
horizontally oriented Bender designs 
to the vertical. Fabian considered this 
“verticalization persistence” to be a 
sign of an infantile pattern of be- 
havior. A somewhat similar conclu- 
sion was drawn by Hanvik (11) who 
noted that 16 out of 20 children who 
showed one or more rotations on the 
Bender had abnormal EEG records. 
Hanvik believed this behavior was a 
compensation for underlying deficien- 


cies, Greenbaum (7) has suggested 
the use of a word association test as 
an aid to interpreting children’s asso- 
ciations to the test design. 


Two studies have been reported 
that include secondary data which are 
relevant to the present investigation. 
Sullivan and Welsh (17), as part of 
their comparison of children who had 
poliomyelitis with normals, were un- 
able to differentiate these groups on 
the basis of their Bender Gestalt rec- 
ords. Pascal and Suttell (15), in their 
volume on the validity and quantifi- 
cation for adults, report a significant 
difference in Bender Gestalt scores 
between a group of 12 child patients 
in a residential treatment home and 
12 non-patient children, They also 
found a decrease in scores with an 
increase in age for a normal group of 
children between ages six and nine, 
corroborating the findings of Bender 
(1). No other studies are known to 
the writer that support or refute the 
validity of the Bender Gestalt as an 
instrument to evaluate personality ad- 
justment in children. 

The individual most singularly in- 
fluential in the development of the 
Bender as a tool for evaluation of 
personality dynamics has been Max 
L. Hutt, During World War II Hutt 
trained some 300 Army psychologists 
who later passed their indoctrination 
in the clinical use of the test on to 
others. At this time he released the 
first detailed outline of the clinical 
interpretation of the test determin- 
ants (13). This outline was later re- 
vised, expanded, and definitions more 
explicitly formulated for publication 
in a widely circulated clinical refer- 
ence text (14). Hutt’s interpretive cri- 
teria were developed on the perform- 
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ance of adult subjects and are based 
on a theoretical framework that is 
primarily psychoanalytic. There have 
been no reported standards or vali- 
dated interpretative hypotheses con- 
cerning personality dynamics devel- 
oped for children on the Bender. It 
may be assumed, therefore, that, in- 
sofar as this test is being used as a 
diagnostic instrument with children, 
its interpretation is based primarily 
on formulated hypotheses from ‘adult 
performance. There remains a need 
for validation of interpretive criteria 
of psychopathology in children’s re- 
productions on the Bender Gestalt 
test. 

This study is limited to an attempt 
to establish those factors of test per- 
formance which differentiate children 
needing psychotherapy from well-ad- 
justed children. It is a study of em- 
pirical validity and attempts to define 
the test’s uses and limitations in 
practical terms rather than identify 
psychological processes. With valid 
factors established, further explora- 
tion through clinical observation and 
experimentation will be necessary to 
determine the psychodynamic mean- 
ing of these signs. 

The major assumption of this study 
is that personality adjustment and in- 
tegration constitutes a continuum, A 
second assumption is that the ability 
of an instrument to differentiate 
groups of individuals along this con- 
tinuum is a measure of validity of 
that instrument. It is further assumed 
that children in need of psychother- 
apy possess a markedly different per- 
sonality structure and function from 
children who are judged well-adjust- 
ed. The general hypothesis set up as 
a guide for this study is that children 
in need of psychotherapy, as a group, 
will differ significantly in the fre- 
quencies of occurrence for each test 
factor from a group of children 
judged well-adjusted. 


METHOD 


Fifteen of Hutt’s factors relating to 
test interpretation were used in this 
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study because of their general ac- 
ceptance, reported validity, and ease 
of definition and scoring. Unless oth- 
erwise stated, definitions and criteria 
of significance for scoring followed 
Hutt (14), In those cases where this 
was not possible due to lack of clar- 
ity and omission on the part of Hutt, 
or obvious lack of applicability to 
children’s records, criteria for scoring 
were determined empirically by the 
investigator, on the basis of the per- 
formance of well-adjusted 14 and 15 
year old children. The test signs in- 
vestigated and the objective critical 
scoring limits were established as 
follows: 

1. Placement of the first figure was 
investigated in two areas on the pa- 
per. The upper middle area consisted 
of a rectangle, three and one-quarter 
by five and one-half inches, horizon- 
tally located in the center of the pa- 
per one inch from the top. This area 
was slightly increased from that sug- 
gested by Hutt (14) after preliminary 
scoring of the records revealed too 
few cases in any of the groups for a 
meaningful comparison. Hutt reports 
that two-thirds of “unselected” adult 
subjects place their first figure in this 


’ area. The second area was a two and 


one-quarter inch square in the ex- 
treme upper left hand corner. The 
size Of this area was arbitrarily estab- 
lished to determine extreme place- 
ment which is reported to be a sign 
of timidity and fear (14) and would 
be expected to be found more in emo- 
tionally disturbed children. Only fig- 
ures whose entire dimensions were in 
either of these areas were scored. 


2. Sequence refers to the successive 
positions of the drawings as they ap- 
pear on the record. The four types 
of sequence investigated were orderly, 
irregular, overly methodical, and 
chaotic. An orderly sequence was de- 
fined as one in which the child fol- 
lowed a regular succession in the 
placement of the figures with the ex- 
ception that one inversion or change 
in direction was allowed. An irregu- 
lar sequence was one in which more 
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than one change in direction was per- 
mitted but it was still possible to det- 
ermine by inspection that the change 
was logical, such as occurs in the need 
for greater space. An overly method- 
ical sequence was defined as one with 
forced rigidity in which all figures 
followed an undeviating horizontal 
or vertical progression, A chaotic se- 
quence consisted of a clear lack of any 
plan with the figures scattered about 
the page. 

3. Use of space. Excessive variability 
in the size of children’s reproductions 
made the comparison of amounts of 
space between drawings inadequate 
as an indicator of use of space, Only 
compressed use of space was scored 
when all drawings were placed in an 
area of less than one complete half 
of the paper. 

4. Use of margin refers to the use 
of the margin of the paper as a guide 
for placing the designs. Use of the 
margin was considered significant if 
six or more of the figures were with- 
in one-quarter-inch of any of the mar- 
gins of the paper. Hutt (14) suggests 
the use of seven figures as a criterion. 

5. Overall change in size was scored 
if five or more figures showed an in- 
crease or decrease of either the ver- 
tical or horizontal axis by more than 
one-quarter of the axis of the stimu- 
lus designs. 

6. Change in angulation refers to a 
change in the degree of the angle of 
a figure or the angle of intersection 
between parts of a figure from that 
of the stimulus design. Only changes 
greater than 15 degrees were consid- 
ered. This factor was scored when 
there was either an increase or de- 
crease in angulation in four or more 
of the eight figures with angles, or 
when angulation was not reproduced 
or maintained in both Figures 2 
and 6. 

7. Change in curvature refers to 
the tendency to either accentuate or 
reduce curvature in curvilinear fig- 
ures. It was determined by obtaining 
a ratio of perpendicular radii in Fig- 
ure A and base-altitude ratios in 
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Figures 4, 5, and 6. Deviations were 
scored as increase when the following 
ratios were exceeded; Figure A, ellip- 
tical with radial axis less than 8:10; 
Figure 4, 1:1; Figure 5, 1:1; Figure 6, 
2:1 on the horizontal curve and 1.5:1 
on the vertical. Significant decrease in 
curvature was scored when ratios 
were greater than: Figure 4, 3:1; Fig- 
ure 5, 9:5; Figure 6, 5:1 on the hori- 
zontal curve or 6:1 on the vertical, 
A change in the majority of curves on 
either the horizontal or the vertical 
was necessary to score Figure 6, Change 
in curvature in two or more figures 
was considered significant. 

8. Closure difficulty refers to the 
difficulty in bringing the joining parts 
of a figure together and is manifest 
in a drawing by failure to connect, 
or by overlapping, lines at points of 
connection, The presence of closure 
difficulty in two or more figures was 
considered significant. 

9. Overlapping difficulty refers to 
failure to draw, or excessive distor- 
tion or erasure of, figures in which 
one line crosses another. This sign 
was scored if it occurred in either 
Figure 6 or 7. 

10. Rotation is the reproduction of 
a figure with a rotation of the major 
axis of the drawing without a change 
in the position of the stimulus card 
or paper. The rotation of any figure 
more than 15 degrees was considered 
significant. 

11. Retrogression is defined as the 
substitution of the stimulus by a more 
primitive Gestalt form. The presence 
of loops, lines, or dashes for dots any- 
where in the record was considered 
significant. 

12. Fragmentation is the reproduc- 
tion of only a part of the stimulus 
figure and was scored if present any- 
where in the records. 

13. Elaboration is the adding of 
lines not present in the stimulus and 
was pred when present anywhere in 
the record. 

14. Collision refers to the actual 
overlapping or running together of 
two or more adjacent figures and was 
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scored if present anywhere in the 
record, 

15. Perseveration is the persistence 
of drawing behavior which was ap- 
propriate for the previous figure but 
Inappropriate for the present one. 
Perseveration was scored when dots 
replaced circles in Figure 2, loops re- 
placed dots in Figure 3 or lines re- 
placed dots in Figure 5. 


Scoring limits for placement of first 
figure, use of space, use of margin, 
and changes in size, angulation, and 
curvature were indicated on clear 
plastic and placed directly over the 
records for scoring, All other factors 
were easily determined by inspection. 
The occurrence of all factors, with the 
exceptions of upper middle _place- 
ment of the first figure and orderly 
sequence, are considered by Hutt (13) 
to be signs of psychopathology. 


Subjects 


Bender Gestalt records of 200 chil- 
dren, between ages eight and 16, who 
had been diagnosed as in need of 
psychotherapy were obtained from 
child guidance clinics throughout the 
State of Florida. There was mutual 
agreement between clinic staffs and 
adults responsible for the children as 
to need for treatment. The control 
group consisted of 200 children who 
were independently judged “well-ad- 
justed” by at least two adults. These 
adults consisted of teachers, princi- 
pals, or youth center leaders who were 
responsible for the supervision of the 
subjects many hours each week. Selec- 
tion and judgment was made on the 
basis of a check list containing the 
following criteria: (a) He (or she) is 
able to play well with other children, 
(b) He has reasonable control over 
his emotions, (c) He is able to think 
for himself, (d) He is achieving some- 
where near his capacity, (e) He can 
be depended upon, (f) He is rela- 
tively free from fears, tensions, and 
anxiety, (g) He is able to learn from 
experience, (h) He is kind and help- 
ful to teachers and classmates, (i) He 
is liked and respected by his peers, 


(j) He is able to show satisfaction in 
his own ability without being depen- 
dent on adult approval, (k) He is 
able to share. Each child was judged 
to meet at least nine of the criteria 
and have no gross deviation from any 
criterion which he failed to meet. 
Selection was made by the teacher or 
youth center leader who was asked to 
limit the number selected to not more 
than 10 percent of the child popula- 
tion from which they could choose. 
To reduce effect of halo and precon- 
ceptions, the phrase “well-adjusted” 
was avoided by the investigator in the 
selection process. The children were 
not aware of the basis for their selec- 
tion. It was assumed that personality 
adjustment of children constitutes a 
continuum and that an attempt to 
obtain a group of well-adjusted chil- 
dren for comparison would enable a 
better initial test of the discriminat- 
ing ability of the Bender. It was 
felt that this was one step better than 
the frequently reported “clinic-non 
clinic” or ‘“neurotic-normal’” com- 
parisons. 

No child with known brain dam- 
age, an obvious motor or uncorrected 
visual impairment, or IQ below 86 
was included in either group. Gobetz 
(5) and Pascal and Suttell (15) found 
that I.Q.’s within the normal range 
or above and sex of the subject did 
not affect Bender Gestalt scores. How- 
ever, because of the high ratio of ap- 
proximately six boys to one girl in 
the group of children needing ther- 
apy, groups were matched for sex dis- 
tribution at each age level. 


Test Administration 


The test was individually admin- 
istered in both groups according to 
the following directions by the exam- 
iner: “I am going to show you some 
cards, one at a time. Each card con- 
tains some figures. I want you to copy 
these figures on the paper as well as 
you can.” Drawings were limited to 
one side of an 814 by 11 inch paper. 
All nine cards were presented in reg- 
ular order. There was no time limit 
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and a child was free to erase or 
change any design. In the case of the 
clinic group, the test generally con- 
stituted one of a battery of diagnostic 
tests. 


Treatment of the Data 


In order to determine age levels at 
which the various test factors may dis- 
criminate, each group was divided 
into four subgroups of ages 8 and 9, 
10 and 11, 12 and 13, and 14 and 15. 
Total frequencies for each subgroup 
and statistical significance of differ- 
ences was determined between the 
clinic and the well-adjusted subgroups 
at each of the four age levels by 
means of Chi square, corrected for 
continuity (3, Pp. 86). Probabilities 
were computed by the direct method 
(3, p. 84) when frequencies of less 
than five were involved. A probability 
level of .05 or less was considered sig- 
nificant although some probabilities 
slightly above .05 are reported to pro- 
vide developmental continuity, 


TaBLE I, A Comparison of Frequen- 

cies of Bender Gestalt Test Factors of 

50 Children in Need of Psychother- 

apy and 50 Well-adjusted Children at 
Years Eight and Nine 


Children 

in Need Well- 
of adjusted 

Psycho- _—Chil- 


Test Factor therapy dren P 
Placement of First Figure 

Extreme Upper Left....... 7 11 oe 

Upper Middle ................. 5 22 01 
Sequence 

oe TNT 13 31 01 

| ene 27 19 sua 

Overly Methodical.......... 1 0 oo 

Ricci cecnasns 9 0 01 
Compressed Use of Space.. 2 4 ss 
UseGr Margim.................... 0 1 


Overall Change in Size....... 40 41 
Change in Angulation........ 31 35 














Change in Curvature.......... 35 14 01 
Closure Difficulty................. 47 33 01 
Rotation 18 7 .03 
Overlapping Difficulty....... 15 6 05 
Retrogression 26 18 <n 
Fragmentation..................--- 1 1 
Elaboration 1 0 
Perseveration 1 6 
Collision ll 7 
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TasBLe II. A Comparison of Frequen- 

cies of Bender Gestalt Test Factors of 

50 Children in Need of Psychother- 

apy and 50 Well-adjusted Children at 
Years Ten and Eleven. 


Children 
in Need Well- 
of adjusted 
Psycho- —Chil- 
Test Factor therapy dren P 


Placement of First Figure 


Extreme Upper Left....... 11 8 = 

Upper Miecuee.................. 5 19 05 
Sequence 

OO 14 29 02 

a 24 21 

Overly Methodical.......... 1 0 

| ee 9 0 01 
Compressed Use of Space.. 4 1 
Useot Margin.................... 0 0 — 
Overall Change in Size....... 39 25 01 
Change in Angulation........ 32 11 01 
Change in Curvature.......... 23 12 04 
Closure Difficulty................. 43 26 01 
i EOC 21 1 01 
Overlapping Difficulty....... 1] 3 05 
mctrageeneem............ 19 16 
Fragmentation..................... 2 0 
Biaboratiom.......................... 1 0 
POTSCVERMAIOM....................... 3 0 
RS coc. 1] 5 


Taste III. A Comparison of Frequen- 
cies of Bender Gestalt Test Factors of 
50 Children in Need of Psychother- 
apy and 50 Well-adjusted Children at 
Ages Twelve and Thirteen. 
Children 
in Need Well- 
of adjusted 


Psycho- —Chil- 
Test Factor therapy dren P 


Placement of First Figure 











Extreme Upper Left....... 6 7 

Upper Middle.................. 10 15 
Sequence 

NN i ssa nies 15 26 04 

i 30 24 os 

Overly Methodical.......... 0 0 ae 

Oo, EO 5 0 06 
Compressed Use of Space.. 6 4 oe 
Useot Masgin................. 0 0 me 
Overall Change in Size....... 36 19 01 
Change in Angulation........ 23 11 03 
Change in Curvature.......... 17 4 01 
Closure Difficulty................. 35 20 01 
Rotation 19 4 01 
Overlapping Difficulty....... 0 4 = 
Retrogression 22 15 
Fragmentation....................- 1 1 
Elaboration 0 0 
Pexesveration....................... i 0 
Re EE eee 5 6 
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TaBLe IV. A Comparison of Frequen- 
cies of Bender Gestalt Test Factors of 
50 Children in Need of Psychother- 
apy and 50 Well-adjusted Children at 
Ages Fourteen and Fifteen. 





Children 
in Need Well- 
of adjusted 
Psycho- —Chil- 
Test Factor therapy dren r 
Placement of First Figure 
Extreme Upper Left....... 15 19 
Upper Middle.................. 3 4 
Sequence 
nD 23 36 02 
RWI os ss3s0s00:s0s-s--.000 20 16 a 
Overly Methodical.......... 0 = sass 
___ enone 7 0 02 
Compressed Use of Space.. 4 2 Lae 
seer Margin...................... 0 0 es 
Overall Change in Size....... 36 19 01 
Change in Angulation........ 21 11 05 
Change in Curvature.......... 10 3 07 
Closure Difficulty................. 38 24 01 
ee 20 1 01 
Overlapping Difficulty....... 1 0 mee 
REtrOpression.:.:..................- 20 14 
Fragmentation..................... 0 2 
EQwOration.......................... 1 0 
perseveration... 3 1 pis 
vi, Ne ESTERS AOIOE 7 0 02 
RESULTS 


The data obtained are summarized 
in Tables I-IV, Test factors which 
showed significant differences be- 
tween children needing psychotherapy 
and well-adjusted children are pre- 
sented in Plate 1 with frequencies 
expressed as percent of occurrence. 


Four test factors were found to dif- 
ferentiate children needing therapy 
from well-adjusted children at all 
ages from eight through 15. These 
were: orderly sequence, change in 
curvature, closure difficulty, and_ro- 
tations, Two additional factors, over- 
all change in size and angulation, 
occurred with significant differences 
at all ages above 10. Significantly more 
well-adjusted children up through age 
11 placed their first or in the 
upper center of the page but no sig- 
nificant differences were found for 
this factor at older ages. Overlapping 
difficulty was discriminating up 
through age 11 but thereafter the fre- 
quency of occurrence approached zero 


in both groups at age 15. 

Use of margin, compressed use of 
space, fragmentation, elaboration, per- 
severation, and collision occurred in- 
frequently in both groups at all age 
levels and were not discriminating. 
The factor of collision, however, did 
discriminate between groups at ages 
14 and 15. Use of margin occurred 
only once in all 400 subjects. 

Of those factors which occurred 
with moderate or high frequencies, 
only two failed to differentiate, at all 
age levels, children needing therapy 
from well-adjusted children. These 
were extreme upper left placement of 
the first figure and _retrogression. 
However, retrogression was present 
more often in the clinic group at all 
ages. All factors which discriminated 
between the groups did so in the di- 
rection predicted by Hutt’s interpre- 
tive hypotheses (14), i.e., test factors 
considered signs of poor adjustment 
were more frequent among children 
needing therapy and positive signs 
were more frequent in the well-ad- 
justed groups, Only chaotic sequence 
and elaboration occurred exclusively 
in the clinic group. 

Of 60 independent statistical com- 
parisons made in this study, 26 were 
significant at a probability level of 
.05 or less. The chance probability of 
obtaining this number of significant 
Statistics is less than .001 (16). 

The effect of maturation on the 
occurrence of Bender Gestalt test 
factors is indicated by the slopes of 
the curves in Plate 1. Inspection of 
these curves shows this effect to be 
more marked in groups of well-ad- 
justed children. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study support 
the validity that the majority of test 
factors selected from Hutt (14) are 
signs of personality adjustment. They 
do not necessarily support the inter- 
pretative significance he has attrib- 
uted to them. 

This study provides a basis for ex- 
ploring specific factors of test per- 
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formance, particularly in children, 
for their psychodynamic implications. 
For example, it appears that the posi- 
tion of the first figure drawn would 
have limited diagnostic significance. 
Although the younger well-adjusted 
children tend to place the first figure 
in the upper-center of the paper more 
so than emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren of similar age, this tendency is 
not apparent at later years. There is 
a general tendency for older children 
in both groups to follow the pattern 
learned in writing and begin some- 
where in the upper left-hand corner 
of the paper. 

As a rule, those factors which oc- 
curred infrequently in both groups 
were those of more gross distortion of 
the designs and are considered by 
Hutt to be signs of psychotic _proc- 
esses. These factors include fragmen- 
tation, elaburation, perseveration, and 
collision. It remains to be demon- 
strated that these signs occur more 
frequently in psychotic children. 

Inspection of the data on rotation 
for the clinic groups in Plate 1 shows 
a relative stability of occurrence at all 
age levels. This lack of maturational 
effect is quite in contrast to the con- 
trol group and to most other factors. 
This raises the question of whether 
or not this may be considered addi- 
tional evidence for an organic basis 
for this behavior as has been in- 
dicated by Bender (1), Hanvik (10), 
and Hanvik and Anderson (11). The 
frequency of occurrence of this fac- 
tor in the clinic group is about half 
that reported by Hanvik (10). He 
does not provide enough information 
on his subjects for a valid comparison 
and one may only speculate that they 
were more seriously disturbed. 

More refined investigations of ro- 
tations should be made to determine 
if different processes are involved be- 
tween rotations of 180, 90, or less than 
90 degrees; whether direction of rota- 
tion is significant; and which designs 
are more subject to rotation. In fact, 
an item analysis of all the designs 
seems to be indicated to determine 


their relative susceptibility to distor- 
tion. Goodenough and Harris (6) 
—_ out that when children draw 
rom models the tendency to add or 
omit elements in a drawing is de- 
pendent upon the level of develop- 
ment of the subjects and the diffi- 
culty and meaningfulness of the ma- 
terial. More specific information is 
still needed about drawing distortions 
which are characteristic of normal 
children before conclusions can _ be 
drawn concerning their meaning for 
the abnormal. 

Another finding that invites specu- 
lation and investigation is that on 
retrogression (Table I-IV). This be- 
havior involves reproducing dots by 
the use of loops, lines, or dashes and 
is considered by Bender (1) as a prim- 
itive motor expression, Although the 
frequencies were greater in the clinic 
groups they were not statistically sig- 
nificant and approximately one-third 
of the well-adjusted children demon- 
strated this behavior. 

The maturational effect found in 
this study essentially agrees with the 
findings of Bender (1) and others (12, 
15). Bender (1) was primarily con- 
cerned with the “goodness” or com- 
pleteness of children’s designs and 
found that mastery of the Gestalt 
principles of the figures was usually 
complete around the eleventh year. 
Study of the finer aspects of repro- 
ducing the designs can extend this 
evaluation of maturation at least up 
to the sixteenth year. 


The purpose of this study was to 
establish significant test variables in 
children’s Bender Gestalt records. A 
further word of caution is due re- 
garding any direct clinical application 
of the findings in this study. It should 
be remembered that many of the 
signs appeared in both groups al- 
though not always in the same con- 
text. Of particular note is closure dif- 
ficulty. At age 15, 40 percent of well- 
adjusted children show this behavior 
on two or more figures, Evaluation 
of a record involves far more than a 
listing of signs. The total test per- 
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formance must be considered which 
involves the temporal-special pattern- 
ing of all the figures, the unique 
meaning the designs or test may have 
for the subject, the clinical setting, 
and other information and behavior 
known about the subject. Finally, 
psychodynamic interpretations of the 
test signs presented by Hutt and oth- 
ers (8, 9) must still be considered 
hypotheses to be tested, particularly 
in children. 

This study provides a broader base 
for knowing what may be expected 
from emotionally disturbed as well as 
from emotionally healthy children on 
the Bender Gestalt test, It also pro- 
vides additional objective data on a 
test well known for its subjectivity 
and speculative interpretation. The 
Bender Gestalt appears to be useful 
for evaluating in children as young 
as eight years, more than the simple 
ability to perceive and reproduce 
designs. 


SUMMARY 


This study was designed to estab- 
lish valid scoring factors for the 
Bender Gestalt as it is used to evalu- 
ate personality adjustment in chil- 
dren. Bender Gestalt records of 200 
children, ages 8 to 16 and diag- 
nosed as needing psychotherapy, were 
compared to a similar age group of 
200 children judged well-adjusted. 
Fifteen independent test factors, orig- 
inally suggested by Hutt and widely 
used in the evaluation of adults, were 
objectively defined and their fre- 
quencies of occurrence determined in 
sub-groups of 50 children at age lev- 
els 8 and 9, 10 and 11, 12 and 13, 
and 14 and 15, Significance of dif- 
ference between clinic and well-ad- 
justed subgroups was determined by 
Chi square, 

At all age levels, well-adjusted chil- 
dren show significantly more use of 
orderly sequence and less change in 
curvature, closure difficulty, and rota- 
tions than children needing psycho- 
therapy. After age 10, the clinic 
groups show more overall change in 


size and change in angulation. Fre- 
uency of upper-middle placement of 

e first figure drawn is significantly 
greater in well-adjusted children only 
up to year 13. Chaotic sequence is 
absent in this group. Emotionally dis- 
turbed children have more difficulty 
with overlapping figures up to = 
13, thereafter, this behavior is nearly 
absent in both groups. 

Use of margin, compressed use of 
space, fragmentation, elaboration, per- 
severation, and collision occurred in- 
frequently in both groups and are not 
discriminating. Retrogression and ex- 
treme upper left placement of first 
figure occur with moderate frequen- 
cies but fail to discriminate. 

Maturational effects on reproduc- 
tion of designs are noted up to age 
16. Investigation of specific psycho- 
dynamic interpretation of test factors 
remains to be done. Other areas for 
research are suggested. 
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The Relation of Certain Rorschach Variables to Expression of Affect 
in the TAT and SCT 


ARTHUR C. CARR 
Creedmoor State Hospital and Adelphi College 


The study reported herein pertains 
to one aspect of an investigation con- 
cerned primarily with the intra-indi- 
vidual consistency of responses elicit- 
ed by three projective tests: the Ror- 
schach test, the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test (TAT), and the Sentence 
Completion Test (SCT). 

Specifically, this paper deals with 
the relation of selected Rorschach 
variables to expressions of affect in- 
ferred from the TAT and SCT. Since 
the meaning of responses to such 
stimuli as provided by the TAT and 
the SCT is generally more obvious 
than is the meaning of certain Ror- 
schach variables, it appeared profit- 
able to examine the relationships 
which might pertain between tests 
representing a wide range on the con- 
tinuum of ambiguity. 

The Rorschach variables chosen for 
consideration were: number of female 
human responses, number of male 
human responses, total number of 
human responses, total response to 
color (sum C), total number of Ror- 
schach responses (R), number of an- 
atomy responses (At), number of 
white space responses (S), and ratio 
of whole-human responses to part- 
human responses (H/Hd). 

As is apparent in Table I, the TAT 
and the SCT provide stimuli assumed 
to elicit responses from which can be 
inferred the subject’s attitude or feel- 
ing tone with respect to important 
human figures—mother, father, fe- 
males, males, people, and authority 
figures.1 This inferred quality of TAT 





* The Forer SCT (4) was chosen because of 
its systematic coverage of interpersonal re- 
lationships. The specific TAT cards were 
chosen on the basis of each card’s applica- 
bility for assaying the interpersonal rela- 
tionship under consideration. 


and SCT responses is herein called 
the “inferred affect” of a response. In 
terms of their classifiable nature, four 
fundamental qualities evolved: hostil- 
ity, positive feelings, anxiety, and de- 
pendency. 

The report herein pertains, there- 
fore, to an analysis of the relationship 
of the chosen Rorschach variables to 
expressions of hostility, a feel- 
ings, anxiety, and dependency as elic- 
ited by TAT and SCT representa- 
tives of each important interpersonal 
figure. 


METHOD 


The projective tests were adminis- 
tered to fifty male patients in a Men- 
tal Hygiene Clinic. Formal diagnostic 
classifications undoubtedly would 
have revealed a range from mild neu- 
rosis to that of borderline psychosis. 
In spite of the differences in levels of 
adjustment, however, all subjects 
were functioning with some degree of 
success in everyday interpersonal re- 
lationships. No attempt was made to 
control the group for intellectual lev- 
el, age, or diagnostic classification. It 
was believed that these factors within 
any one individual would be equally 
rather than differentially operative in 
all tests. The subjects ranged in age 
from 24 years to 41 years, with a mean 
of 32. Intelligence ges (W-B) 
ranged from 84 to 147, with a mean 
of 111. 

The tests were administered in the 
normal course of routine psychologi- 
cal testing, following usual adminis- 
tration procedures. The entire 100 
SCT items were administered to each 
subject, with the pertinent ones later 
abstracted for purposes of this re- 
search. 


The inferred affect of all pertinent 
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TABLE I—Test Stimuli Pertaining to Various Interpersonal Figures 


Forer SCT 


TAT 


20. His earliest memory of his mother was 


35. Most mothers 
Mother 60. My mother 


76. When my mother came home, I 


Picture 6 BM 
(Elderly woman 
and young man) 


94. When he was with his mother, he felt 


99. Mothers 


9. His father always 
16. Most fathers 


Father 33. My earliest memory of my father 
70. When my father came home, I 


Picture 7 BM 
(Elderly man 
and younger man) 


88. Whenever he was with his father, he felt 


96. Fathers 


21. When I meet a woman, | 


26. Sisters 
Females 39. Most women 


67. My first reaction to her was 
71. As she spoke to him, he 


Picture 4 
(Woman clutching 
man’s shoulders) 


81. Most women act as though 


10. Men 


13. My first reaction to him was 


Males 30. Most men 
50. Brothers 


59. While he was speaking to me, I 


Picture 9 BM 
(Men lying 
on grass) 


95. Most men act as though 


15. His new neighbors were 


38. I feel that people 
People 49. A lot of people 


66. When I meet people I generally feel 


84. Most people are 


Picture 2 
(Farm scene) 


93. Whenever he is introduced to people, he 
23. When he met his boss he 


36. Taking orders 


Authority 73. People in authority are 


Picture I 
(Boy and violin) 


77. When they told him what to do, he 
91. Sometimes I feel that my boss 


responses was independently scored 
by two qualified clinicians. Each test 
was independently scored, neither 
judge being aware of which response 
belonged to any subject. 

Rorschach scoring. The Rorschach 
tests were scored according to the pro- 
cedures established by Beck (2). 

TAT scoring. Prior to scoring the 
TAT, each story was extracted from 
the total record and coded so as to 
make later identification possible, It 
became obvious that a distinction had 
to be made between the theme’s in- 
ferred affect and that of the charac- 
teristics overtly attributed to the test 
representative of the given interper- 
sonal figure, since the qualities there- 
in were sometimes dissimilar. For ex- 


ample, the theme of a TAT story in- 
volving the death of a kind, loving 
person would be scored hostility, in 
contrast to the score based on the 
characteristics overtly attributed to 
the figure. 

Overtly attributed characteristics 
(TAT-overt) were classified into two 
categories: positive feelings (P.F.) and 
hostility. 

The following criteria provided a 
basis for scoring TAT themes. These 
criteria pertain only to the quality in- 
ferred from the theme and are thus 
independent of the described charac- 
teristics of the person or persons in 
any TAT production: 


Hostility 
1. Pressure from partner or peer—prohibit- 
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ing, compelling, punishing, quarreling, inter- 
fering. 

2. Physical harm 
partner. 

3. Physical 
partner. 

4. Death or illness of peer or partner. 

5. Disappointment in peer or partner. 

6. Bad news to peer or partner. 

7. Degradation or depreciation of peer or 
partner. 

8. Departure—when they suggest conflict- 
ing goals, desire of hero to get away. 


Dependency 

1. Succor from peer or partner—seeking or 
receiving aid, advice, consolation, etc. 

2. Nurture—bestowing aid, support, care. 

3. Filial obligation—when duty and de- 
pendency predominate, If obligation implies 
hostility, this latter quality may predomin- 
ate. 

4. Departure—when departure is seen by 
hero as necessary to “becoming a man,” etc. 

5. Rebellion against authority, domina- 
tion, dependency—when strivings for inde- 
pendence seem greater than hostile element. 


inflicted by peer or 


harm inflicted 


to peer or 


Anxiety 

1. Concern over the future, outcome of 
situation. 

2. Fear of what will happen, fear of the 
unknown. 

3. Decision—where a difficult 
posed. 

4. Occupational concern. 

5. Curiosity. 

6. Moral struggle, illicit sex, guilt. 

7. Departure—when departure is source of 
anxiety and grief to the hero. 

8. Confession, admission of guilt. 


choice is 


In a total of 300 stories so rated, 
agreement between judges was 91 per 
cent on rating inferred affect of 
themes, and 94 per cent on overtly at- 
tributed characteristics of the figure 
being assayed. 

SCT scoring. The original four 
categories of inferred affect were 
maintained in SCT scoring results— 
positive feelings, hostility, dependency 
and anxiety. Neutral or unclear re- 
sponses were categorized as “other.” 
In general, scoring was done in terms 
of the obvious meaning of the com- 
pletions, that is, taking completions 
at their “face-value.” Thus, “Most 
mothers are good” was scored positive 
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feelings without questioning whether 
or not the real meaning was that 
“Most mothers are good but mine is 
not,” etc. 

The category positive feelings per- 
tained to all completions in which 
the primary attitude expressed toward 
the lows was that of acceptance, love, 
or security. 

The category dependency included 
those attitudes which were primarily 
that of dependency or immature com- 
pliance. Childishly toned responses, 
often pertaining to eating and being 
fed, or the expression of child-like 
feelings, were classified in this cate- 
gory. 

The category of anxiety was ap- 
plied to all completions in which the 
primary attitude was that of fear, 
guilt, anxiety, or insecurity. 

The category of hostility contained 
all those completions in which the 
primary attitude expressed toward the 
figure was that of avoidance, deroga- 
tion, rejection, or pure hostility. 

All other responses which could not 
be fitted into the above categories 
were classed as “other.” Factual state- 
ments generally fell into this category. 

A total of 35 sentence completions 
were scored for each subject, Agree- 
ment between judges were 1594 out 
of 1750 responses, or 91.1 per cent. 
Differences in scoring were resolved in 
discussion. 


STATISTICAL TREATMENT OF DATA 


Ratings for each figure being as- 
sayed in the SCT and TAT were 
now available for every subject. Rat- 
ings for the total group of subjects 
were dichotomized in terms of the 
median point for number of occur- 
rences (or presence or absence) of 
each affect category. Each Rorschach 
variable was also dichotomized in 
terms of high and low (or presence 
and absence). 

Not all anticipated variables mate- 
rialized on the TAT and SCT; eg., 
theme inferences to TAT stories 
evoked no dependency categories for 
inferences related to females, males. 
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people, and authority figures. 


Tabulation compared “high” and 
“low” groups on each Rorschach 
variable with the “high” and “low” 
group of each TAT and SCT vari- 
able. 

Chi-square tests of independence 
were used to test the relationships be- 
tween these variables. Yates’ correc- 
tion for continuity was applied in all 
instances. 


RESULTS 


Of the relationships between the 
Rorschach variables and the SCT and 
TAT affect expressions, 24 were sig- 
nificant at the 10 per cent level. (Be- 
cause of the exploratory nature of this 
research, levels of significance are re- 
ported for the 10 per cent level. Ad- 
vantage was not taken for the case 
that could possibly have been made 
in favor of using one-tail tests of sig- 
nificance on_ selected predictions, 
which would have halved the proba- 
bilities quoted below.) See Table II. 


In not all cases were expectations 


confirmed. In fact, in some instances 
significant relationships were revealed 
in an opposite direction from that ex- 
pected. 

The tendency to reject human per- 
cepts on the Rorschach test (generally 
interpreted as “failure to identify 
with humans’), for example, was ex- 
pected to demonstrate a positive rela- 
tionship with hostility variables on 
other tests. However, the direction 
was proven to be a consistently nega- 
tive one. Thus, Rorschach variable 
“females <2” was negatively related to 
TAT-theme variable “mother-hostil- 
ity”; Rorschach variable “males<2” 
was negatively related to TAT-theme 
variable “males-hostility” as well as to 
the SCT variables “mother-hostility” 
and ‘“people-hostility”; Rorschach 
variable ‘total H<4” was related 
negatively to TAT-theme variable 
“mother-hostility” and to SCT vari- 
ables “mother-hostility” and “people- 
hostility.” It thus appears that what- 
ever impulse or tendency leads one to 
reject human percepts on the Ror- 


TABLE IIJ—Relation of Rorschach Variables to Inferred Affect of 


TAT and SCT Responses 
Rorschach Variable SCT and TAT Variables Level of 
Significance 
Females< 2 TAT (T) : Mother-Hostility 10 
Males< 2 TAT (T) : Males-Hostility 10 
SCT: Mother-Hostility 05 (-) 
People-Hostility 05 (-) 
Humans< 4 TAT (T) : Mother-Hostility 10 
SCT: Mother-Hostility 10‘) 
People—P.F. 10 
People-Hostility 01 
Sum C> 2 TAT (O) : People: P.F. 10 
People-Hostility -10 
TAT (T) : Father-Dependency 01 
SCT: Mother—P.F. 10> 
Total R> 20 SCT: Females: Hostility 10 
People: P.F. 01— 
People: Hostility 05 
Auth: Anxiety 05 (—-) 
At> 2 TAT (T) : Mother-Hostility 10 
Father-Hostility 05 
Father-Dependency 05 
SCT: Females-Anxiety 10> 
People: Anxiety 05 
S TAT (O) : Mother—P-F. 10‘ 
Mother-Hostility 10 
SCT: Mother—P.F. 05 (-) 
H<Hd No significant relationships 
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schach test is also related to what is 
involved in not expressing hostility 
more overtly. It may be that hostility 
results in a perceptual sensitization 
which lowers one’s threshold for Ror- 
schach human percepts. It is also pos- 
sible that the interpersonal relation- 
ships of one who basically has not 
identified with other people and is 
isolated from them are such that they 
simply do not engender the elements 
of ambivalence and hostility more 
characteristic of any real interaction 
with others. 


This interpretation is substantiated 
by the demonstrated relationship be- 
tween Rorschach variable ‘Sum C>2” 
and variables on other tests, As a 
measure of “outgoingness” or “re- 
sponsiveness to environmental stim- 
uli,” this variable shows a consistent 
positive relationship with hostility 
variables on other tests and a negative 
relationship with those pertaining to 
positive feelings. This finding appears 
consistent with that of Finney (3), 
who found a correlation of “Sum C’” 
with assaultive behavior. 

It might have been anticipated that 
the number of Rorschach responses, 
as a measure of productivity, would 
produce relationships similar to those 
of the Sum C variable. This was dem- 
onstrated to be actually the case. Ror- 
schach variable “total R>20” was 
consistently related in a positive direc- 
tion with hostility variables on other 
tests, and in a negative direction with 
variables pertaining to positive feel- 
ings. 

The anticipated relationship of 
Rorschach anatomy responses as a 
measure of interest in bodily function- 
ing with anxiety on other tests was 
found to be in the direction opposite 
to that expected. Rorschach variable 
“At>2” was negatively related to 
SCT variables “females-anxiety” and 
“people-anxiety.” These negative re- 
lationships might be considered to 
parallel results of Balken and Masser- 
man (1, p. 79), who found that the 
conversion hysteric “simply is not 
worried.” 
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Support for the suggested meaning 
of the Rorschach white-space response 
as a “nucleus of contrariness” (2, p. 
47) is demonstrated in the positive re- 
lationship of Rorschach variable “S” 
response with TAT variable “mother- 
hostility” and its negative relation- 
ship with SCT variable “mother-posi- 
tive feelings.” 


The Rorschach variable, H<Hd 
(thought perhaps to correlate with ex- 
pression of anxiety on other tests), did 
not reveal significant relationships 
with variables on other tests. 


DIsCUSSION 


It would appear that relationships 
between tests can be suggestive of in- 
terpretative significance for unvalidat- 
ed response categories and response 
categories whose meanings are not 
open to immediate psychological in- 
spection, e.g., many Rorschach vari- 
ables. It is rather surprising that the 
method has not been more fully ex- 
ploited, particularly in view of the 
difficulty of validating test variables 
in terms of objective behavioral data. 

As has been demonstrated, the re- 
lationships that pertain between tests 
apparently are often not predictable 
on any “common-sense” basis. This 
perhaps is not surprising, as tests rep- 
resenting such varying degrees of am- 
biguity are also generally assumed to 
tap different levels of personality 
functioning. As revealing the relation- 
ships between the covert and more 
overt aspects of personality function- 
ing, however, the method demonstrat- 
ed herein would appear to be a worth 
while one. 

Efforts to differentiate diagnostic 
groups solely in terms of one test have 
often failed. If so-called “dynamic” 
relationships really are the determin- 
ants of personality disorders, however, 
the final distinction would not neces- 
sarily be found in what one diagnos- 
tic group does on a selected test, but, 
rather, what is done on that test in 
relation to what is done on some 
other test tapping a different level of 
functioning. 
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Thus, the need for a battery of 
tests in actual clinical practice stems 
not from the possible invalidity of 
any single test, but from the fact that 
responses to all tests in some way or 
other characterize the person who has 
produced them. While quantitative 
analyses of such diverse responses, 
however, are admittedly often a 
clumsy affair, the implications of such 
data bear important theoretical and 
practical significance. 


SUMMARY 


The present research comprises a 
study of the relationship of certain 
Rorschach variables to expressions of 
hostility, positive feelings, anxiety, 
and dependency as elicited in TAT 
and SCT productions related to im- 
portant interpersonal figures. The re- 
lationships of these Rorschach vari- 
ables with expressions of affect in oth- 
er tests, although generally related to 
the specific affect predicted in terms of 
Rorschach theory, was often in the 
opposite direction to that anticipated. 
The general method of studying the 
relationship between tests is thereby 
recommended as a means of validat- 
ing response categories of ambiguous 
psychological significance as well as 
for demonstrating relationships that 
might pertain between the covert and 
more overt aspects of personality func- 
tioning. 
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ADDENDUM 


Davids (2) has recently reported an 
investigation of the degree of con- 
vergence among direct, indirect, and 
projective methods of personality as- 
sessment, finding some support for 
Allport’s contention that “ ... direct 
and projective performance (s) in 
healthy people are all of a piece” (I, 
p- 116). The avowed purpose of assess- 
ment, however, appeared to influence 
the degree of concordance between 
measures, suggesting the influence of 
a variable other than that of adjust- 
ment or normality. 


1. Allport, G. W. The trend in motivation- 
al theory. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1953, 23, 
107-119. 

2. Davids, A. J. Comparison of three meth- 
ods of personality assessment: direct, indi- 
rect, and projective. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 423- 
440 


3. Shatin, L. Relationship between the Ror- 
schach Test and the Thematic Apperception 
Test. J. Proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 317-331. 


Since submission of this article, Shatin’s (3) 
excellent material and discussion, with a sug- 
gested rationale and procedure for further 
systematic investigation of the relationships 
between tests, has reached publication. 
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Personality Changes and Figure Drawings 
A Case Treated with ACTH’ 


FERN J. CRAMER-AzIMA? 
Allan Memorial Institute of Psychiatry and McGill University, Montreal 


The use of Figure Drawings as a 
projective technique has grown con- 
siderably in the last decade. Although 
still poorly validated, its contribution 
to the assessment of personality has 
been steadily recognized. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to, illustrate the 
use of repeated Figure Drawings as 
an instrument reflecting personality 
changes at different points during, 
and after treatment. A nonpsychiatric 
case has been especially chosen to 
illustrate the use of drawings as an 
adjuvant retest tool. 


PROCEDURE 


The patient, L. H., was assessed in- 
dependently by a psychological bat- 
tery one day prior to treatment. The 
Figure Drawing findings, on the 10th 
and 2lst day of ACTH treatment, 
and 2 months following the cessa- 
tion of the ACTH therapy will be 
compared with the patient's clinical 
state reported independently by the 
medical staff at these same intervals. 

The clinical findings reported by 
Browne and Kennedy et al (2, 4, 5) 
will also be used as references. 

The Figure Drawing procedure 
recommended by Machover (6) was 
used, Structural and content features 
were analyzed. Table I is an outline 
of the more formal aspects that were 
rated. A Figure Drawing interpre- 
tation, of course, necessitates a full 
integration of quantitative and qual- 
itative aspects, many of which 9 + 
formal rating techniques. Only the 


*The major portion of this paper was read 
at the Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
Psychological Association, Kingston, Ontario, 
1953. 

* The Author wishes to acknowledge the very 
valuable criticism of Dr. R. B. Malmo, and 
helpfulness of Dr. J. S. L. Brown in secur- 
ing the clinical findings. 


significant changes from one testing 
to the next will be elaborated upon. 


Brief Case Report 


L. H., a twenty-seven year old male 
was employed for 3 years in a fluor- 
escent lamp manufacturing plant 
where exposure to beryllium dust oc- 
curred. His chief complaints were 
those of fatigue, and mild non-pro- 
ductive cough. 


Following a two week control pe- 
riod, adrenocorticotropic hormone 
(ACTH) 25 mgm., four times a day 
intramuscularly, was commenced 
February 7, 1950 and continued for 
28 days. 


RESULTS 


Following a brief note of the pa- 
tient’s overall clinical progress there 
will be an analysis of the drawings 
and the corresponding clinical notes, 
before, during, and 2 months follow- 
ing ACTH treatment. 


Clinical Progress 


Upon admittance to the hospital, 
L. H. was described by the medical 
staff as meek, depressed and unable 
to work. During the four weeks of 
therapy a striking improvement in 
his physical condition occurred. At 
the end of this time he was able to 
climb four flights of stairs easily, 
whereas prior to the ACTH treat- 
ment, a few steps would have pro- 
duced severe dyspnea. At this stage 
the doctor reported increasing aggres- 
sion and some elation (4, pp. 146- 
147). 

On the 2lst day of treatment the 
clinical staff reported that “the com- 

any doctor came to see him, and 
just as the doctor entered the room, 
the man burst out in terms of the 
most intense aggression against the 
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Taste I. Structural and Content Recording Form for the 
Figure Drawing Test 


Size: small 1”-5” 
Placement: left 
Perspective: left profile 
Posture: withdrawn 
Movement: none, rigid 
Line Pressure: very light 
Shading: some 
Midline Emphasis: none 
Detail: none 

Body Parts: omitted: 


average 5”-7” large 7”-10” 


center right 

full face right profile (rear view) 
relaxed outgoing (expansive) 
mild overactive 

medium heavy 

mild much 

some much 

some much 


Emphasized, erased, exaggerated parts: 


Note conflict areas: 


Deviations in Drawing Sequence: 
Important Post Drawing Statements: 


TABLE II. 


Stage of Treatment 
Before ACTH 


L.H’s Clinical Status 


meek, somewhat depressed, co- 


Figure Drawing Changes 


small (334”, 314”), moderate 


operative. line pressure, few details. 
During ACTH moderately anxious and de- average size (514”), seated male, 
(10th day) pressed, restless, angry about moderate line pressure, and 
home conditions. shading, aggressive treatment of 
hand and mouth. 
During ACTH better physically, question if large size (814”), greater detail, 
(21st day) euphoric, shows some attraction face forward college figure, 
for female patient; following heavy line pressure, and shad- 
week became very anxious and ing, overt hostile indicates — 
grandiose. teeth, needle fingers: provoca- 
tive treatment of female mouth 
and hair. 
ACTH discontinued 
(28th day) 
2 months physically much better but not average size (614”), fewer de- 
after ACTH as well as at the termination moderate li 


of treatment; no sign of overt 


anxiety or hostility. 


company, against the doctor, against 
all those things which he had ap- 
parently deeply resented” (2, p. 198) 
(It is to be noted that the patient had 
never previously expressed these 
criticisms.) The patient became in- 
creasingly anxious, and feared self- 
damage. A fear of the hormone de- 
veloped. On the twenty-eighth day 
the hormone was discontinued, for 
fear of causing further emotional in- 
stability. Two months following the 
cessation of the ACTH therapy, the 
clinical state of the patient appeared 
much better than before therapy, but 
not as well as at the completion of 
ACTH administration. 


tails, line pressure, 
and shading, no midline empha- 
sis, decline in aggressive features. 


Figure Drawings 1 and 2 — 
prior to ACTH therapy. 


The overall picture was that of a 
submissive, immobile individual 
(small size; 334” male, 314” female; 
rigid posture; withdrawn in stance; 
blank expression). Strong concern 
with bodily functions was suggested 
by the midline emphasis. Since this 
is a longitudinal series, it seems fair 
to hypothesize that the V-neck and 
midline emphasis were projections of 
the patient’s own preoccupation with 
his lung disease and that branching 
bronchi may have been symbolically 
represented. Inhibited aggressive im- 
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age were suggested by the closed 
st treatment. The withdrawn re- 
strained stance also contributed to the 
need to inhibit aggressive, hostile im- 
pulses. 

Ambivalent feelings towards the 
“wife” figure were noted from the 
barren, rigid female drawing, Con- 
flicts relating to her dominance and 
aggression were suggested by the 
stronger female figure, and the at- 
tempt to broaden the shoulders of 
the male drawing. 


Figure Drawings 3 and 4— 
10th day of ACTH treatment. 

Drawings 3 and 4 revealed the fol- 
lowing changes in comparison with 
those done prior to treatment. They 
had increased approximately 2” to 
514” suggesting increased feelings of 
well-being and ego strength. In- 
creased line pressure, from medium 
to heavy, the more definite shape, 
the greater amount of detail, and 
the open mouth, suggested greater 
strength, self-confidence, energy and 
aggression. Guilt feelings over hos- 
tile impulses which were being in- 
hibited were inferred from the hand 
in the pocket. Some feelings of de- 
pression and inability to face respon- 
sibility were suggested by the seated 
male figure, i.e., unable to stand up 
to things. The left profile indicates 
as well a more avoiding or evasive 
attitude than the front face figure of 
the last testing. 

In summary the drawings on the 
10th day of treatment showed a 
growth in well-being and _ self-con- 
fidence, accompanied by some fea- 
tures of depression and aggression, 
with the likelihood that he was con- 
cerned about assuming independence 
and responsibility too soon. 


Figure Drawings 5 and 6 — 
21st day of ACTH treatment. 
Figures 5 and 6 show that a marked 
change has taken place within 10 days 
of treatment. A marked increase in 
feelings of well-being, to the point of 
some grandiose ideation was expressed 
by the 3” increase in size (from 514” 


to 814”), the increase in detailing, and 
the change in content. The male fig- 
ure is now not a tired old man, but 
a strong, vigorous college student, 
and the female a more provocative 
woman with painted lips and masses 
of hair. An increase in anxiety was 
inferred from shading and the very 
heavy line pressure. Growing loss of 
control over aggressive impulses was 
suggested by the addition of teeth, 
sharp fingers, the stern expression, 
the large size, and the excessive shad- 
ing and line pressure. The elaborate 
attention and detailing of the over- 
size tie, and the large nose suggests 
that they may be regarded as sexual 
symbols (since they both are _ pro- 
jections in the midline of the body). 
Prestige needs are expressed by the 
college sweater and the extensive 
ground lines, The husky broad shoul- 
ders and the moustache are other in- 
dications of the patient’s desire for 
virility. The more provocative treat- 
ment of the female, the heavy col- 
laring, and the beltings at the waist 
of both figures, suggests some attempt 
to inhibit aroused impulses, e.g., sex- 
ual aggression. Continuing concern 
with body disorder was still suggested 
by the strong midline emphasis. 


Figure Drawings 7 and 8 — done 
two months after ACTH treatment. 


Figures 7 and 8 differ a good deal 
from his drawing productions on the 
21st day of treatment. The figures are 
smaller and more conservative. The 
emphasis is no longer on the husky 

y, but concentrated on the large 
head, suggesting preoccupation with 
ambitious and intellectual strivings. 
The female is less voluptuous, but 
pleasanter than the females drawn 
prior to treatment or the one pro- 
duced on the 10th ACTH treatment 
day. 

The significant changes included a 
decline in size from 814” to 614”, 
falling now in the average figure 
drawing range. There is a marked 
decline in aggression, hostility, and 
anxiety since the last testing. Teeth 
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are omitted, the figures are rounded, 
the line pressure is less heavy, and 
the use of shading significantly re- 
duced. For the first time there is no 
midline emphasis in either of the 
figures, suggesting a marked im- 
provement in physical condition. Ac- 
tive movement is introduced for the 
first time, and since the patient is 
striding in a right profile manner we 
may infer some active ambition and 
hopes for the future, i.e., striding 
forth to face the world. The larger 
more detailed male arms and hands 
suggests a desire to “take things into 
his own hands,” to assert his inde- 
pendence as it were. 

There is still evidence that the 
patient is a fearful, defensive, de- 
pendent man (rigid strong body lines, 
oral emphasis and militant female 
figure), however, he would appear to 
be more secure, less depressed, and 
more aggressive, than when examined 
prior to ACTH treatment. 


Other test Findings. 


Prior to ACTH therapy the patient 
received a battery of tests. (Only the 
Figure Drawings were constantly re- 
peated.) The patient was functioning 
with Average intelligence (abbrevi- 
ated Wechsler-Bellevue Scale). Retest 
on the 10th day of ACTH weg 
revealed an improvement on_ the 
Wechsler-Bellevue, Form II, Digit 
Span weighted score from a previous 
7 to 9 and an increase in scores of 
12 to 14 on the Block Design sub- 
tests. 

Ratings of mood of the figures, not 
reported here, revealed a swing from 
“slightly depressed” to “high in spir- 
its’ on the 2Ist treatment day to 
“fairly high in spirits” 2 months later. 
Post drawing comments and repeated 
level of aspiration tests evidenced in- 
creased energy, faster performances, 
greater ambitiousness, and aggressive- 
ness. 

A Rorschach was administered pri- 
or to treatment and on the 2Ist treat- 
ment day. On each occasion there 
was a total of 17 responses with evi- 
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dence of a tightly controlled, impov- 
erished personality. The second pro- 
tocol which by chance was repeated 
at the heighth of his ACTH treat- 
ment revealed that the patient was 
somewhat more spontaneous, less de- 
pressed, and more aggressive. Changes 
in the psychogram included a decline 
in rigid control from 88% Form to 
65%; five animal movement responses 
as compared to a previous one; an 
additional popular response; color 
was used once (FC), and there was a 
marked increase in initial reaction 
time to the colored cards. The con- 
tent was more varied than in the for- 
mer record. On this occasion he made 
three references to playful, friendly, 
or fighting animals on Cards 2 and 
3, whereas formerly there was no such 
description. 


CLINICAL NOTEs 
First 10 days of ACTH Treatment. 


The patient was reported by the 
staff to be in better physical health 
and to be socializing well. On the 
eighth day L. H. was reported as 
“moderately anxious and stated that 
he felt low down like the weather.” 
(Confirmation of the depressive feel- 
ing noted by the seated figure of the 
tired old man on the 10th treatment 
day.) 


10th to 21st days of 
ACTH Treatment. 


On the 11th day the patient com- 
plained to the intern “I’m much bet- 
ter physically, but not mentally.” He 
was quite upset about his home con- 
dition, but pleased over his wife's 
feeling that he was improving phys- 
ically. 

On the 21st day it was questioned 
whether the patient was euphoric. On 
this same day the patient’s former 
company doctor paid him a visit. The 
incident has already been recorded 
earlier in the paper, how he became 
very aggressive and critical of the 
doctor and the industrial company. 
There was little doubt that the hos- 
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tile and anxious indications were con- 
firmed clinically. 

On the 2Ist treatment day the 
nurses noted also that L. H. was pay- 
ing some attention to a female pa- 
tient. The noted rise in sexual feel- 
ings in drawings 5 and 6 was also 
confirmed clinically. 


21st to 28th day of 
ACTH Treatment. 


During the last week the patient 
became more energetic, ambitious, in- 
creasingly anxious and overtly ag- 
gressive and hostile. He showed evi- 
dence for some grandiose feelings and 
said that he could read another’s 
mind, or tell what the radio was re- 
porting, without being on. On the 
24th day the patient became a little 
confused and on the 28th day the 
treatment was discontinued. 


Clinical status of L. H. two months 
following the ACTH Treatment. 


Following the cessation of ACTH 
therapy the marked feelings of anx- 
iety, fear and apprehension cleared 
up within two days. The aggressive 
tendencies persisted for two weeks. 
Upon discharge the -patient was re- 
ported as: less depressed; more ag- 
gressive; and more ambitious and 
hopeful for the future. 

Two months later the patient re- 
turned and was assessed as being 
physically much improved. His hopes 
were not quite as ambitious as at the 
completion of ACTH administration, 
but he had entered a night school 
for watchmaking and was showing an 
optimistic outlook for the future. 


DIscUuSsION 


A value of the Figure Drawing test 
over the other projective techniques, 
such as the Rorschach and the TAT, 
is that it is easier and faster to ad- 
minister, score and interpret. More 
important is the fact that the draw- 
ings appear to be much keener in re- 
flecting temporary and fluctuating 
moods and behavior within short 
time intervals. Numerous drawing 


productions are easy to obtain and 
may be used very much like an album 
of photographs, which mirrors and 
records, at it were, the changing men- 
tal and physical stages. It = to 
be a particularly useful visual instru- 
ment for even untrained psychiatric 
staff to recognize that there are vis- 
ible body-image changes from one 
drawing to the next. The fact that 
the medical staff can quickly learn 
how to empathize with the Figure 
Drawings stimulates their interest. In 
turn it appears easier to commun- 
icate Figure Drawing findings than, 
for example, those of the Rorschach. 

The present case example would 
appear to demonstrate how the pa- 
tient’s graphic productions provided 
a significant time sample of person- 
ality. In the past it would appear that 
Figure Drawing analysis has stressed 
the content or individual parts of the 
drawing to determine the conflict 
areas of the patient. Although con- 
tent analysis is extremely valuable 
when the Figure Drawings are used 
in a longitudinal series, the structural 
changes such as size, line pressure, 
perspective, etc., appear to provide 
even more valuable graphic indices 
of the changing personality picture. 
Further it is suggested that a longi- 
tudinal series is able to provide a 
very useful prognostic guide of the 
patient’s progress or relapse. Repeated 
Rorschachs at such short intervals are 
usually infeasible (because of the 
time factor) and further when they 
have been used, have not been able 
to detect these more transitory mood 
or behavior changes. 

The use of the Figure Drawing as 
an instrument for research will be 
more useful once quantification of 
the results are possible. At present 
this problem is under investigation. 

This paper is not meant to sug- 
gest that similar personality changes 
occur with other patients who are 
receiving ACTH. In this one case at 
least the ACTH appeared to act as 
a disinhibiting agent, for previously 
noted aggressive, hostile impulses in 
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the pretreatment period grew mark- 
edly in stature with administration 
of the hormone. Various workers (1, 
2, 3, 4) differ in their beliefs as to 
what influence ACTH exerts on the 
personality structure. Some claim that 
the ACTH introduces new mental 
components, others believe that the 
hormone intensifies or releases cer- 
tain mental phenomena, inherent in 
the personality structure. 
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The Influence of Color on the Rorschach Test ' 


EVELYN CRUMPTON, Ph.D. 
Veterans Administration Neuropsychiatric Hospital, Los Angeles, California 


It is the purpose of this paper to 
report some results of an investigation 
on the influence of color as a stimu- 
lus on the Rorschach performance of 
hospitalized neuropsychiatric patients. 


Except for some studies concerned 
with physiological measures (14, 16, 
28, 29), most of the previously re- 
ported investigations in this area have 
used color shock signs as dependent 
variables. Brosin and Fromm (8) in- 
troduced the first hint that color 
might not be responsible for color 
shock when they found that neurotic 
color-blind persons showed signs of 
color shock, Lazarus (20, 21, 22) at- 
tacked the problem directly by re- 
moving the color from the cards. The 
general plan of investigation which he 
introduced has been used in many 
other follow-up studies, with predom- 
inantly negative results. The method 
involves administering both the stand- 
ard Rorschach inkblots and their ach- 
romatic copies to two groups of sub- 
jects, in counter-balanced order, and 
comparing various scorable aspects of 
the protocols so obtained. 

With few exceptions (7, 25), the 
test-retest design has been used.? The 
order of presentation of the cards has 
been varied (24, 27). A few investiga- 


1 Based on dissertation (10). From the Veter- 
ans Administration Center, Los Angeles, 
California. 


? Though there is no conclusive evidence, the 
appropriateness of such a test-retest method 
is at best questionable. With some subjects, 
responses to a second test are more variable 
when chromatic cards are presented first. 
With others, which cards come first seems to 
make no difference in consistency of re- 
sponse. If a set established in the first test 
is maintained during later testing, color ef- 
fects which might otherwise appear would 
be minimized. An experimental group-con- 
trol group method avoids this possibility 
but introduces the new problem of indivi- 
dual differences in color responsiveness. 


tions employed the group Rorschach 
technique (20, 21, 22, 31); but most 
studies have reported individual ad- 
ministration, the inkblots being re- 
produced photographically. Allen and 
associates (2, 3, 4, 5, 6) developed a 
more satisfactory achromatic set by 
having non-color cards printed from 
the same plates used for the standard 
Rorschach. Use of normal subjects 
has predominated (11, 20, 21, 22, 25, 
31, 32, 33, 34), only a few studies re- 
porting the use of maladjusted or pa- 
tient groups (6, 8, 9, 13, 26, 28). 

Results of investigations employing 
the general experimental design de- 
scribed above indicate that color has 
little to do with how subjects react 
to inkblots (1, 17, 18). Other investi- 
gators (32, 33, 35), using experimental 
techniques which did not involve 
standard Rorschach administration, 
found that color did play a significant 
role in subjects’ reactions to the cards. 

It would seem, therefore, that the 
problem is to understand how such 
apparently contradictory results are 
possible. This is the general purpose 
of the present report. Specifically, the 
questions are these: Is the color on 
Cards II, III, VIII, TX, and X, actu- 
ally the stimulus for the reactions 
which are commonly attributed to the 
influence of color? That is, does color 
add anything to the stimulus qualities 
of the cards on which it appears? If 
so, what? When color disturbs per- 
formance, what is it about the color 
that is disturbing? 


PROCEDURE 


The design of the experiment in- 
volved the administration of the 
standard Rorschach cards to thirty 
hospitalized male neuropsychiatric 
subjects (ten psychotics, ten neurotics, 
and ten organics) and the administra- 
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tion of an achromatic version® of the 
test (similar in all respects except for 
the absence of color) to a comparable 
group of thirty neuropsychiatric sub- 
jects.* In addition to the standard ad- 
ministration of the tests, each subject 
was asked to choose which card was 
liked best and which card liked least 
of the ten cards seen during the test. 
Each subject was also shown each of 
the inkblots containing color paired 
with its achromatic counterpart, and 
asked to state which of the two ver- 
sions of the inkblot was liked best. 

The Rorschach protocols and sup- 
plementary material yielded by this 
procedure are considered in the light 
of the questions listed above, the fol- 
lowing methods being used to evalu- 
ate the test material: 

1. Comparison of total protocols by 
judges. 

2. Analysis of records in terms of 
color shock signs. 


3. Analysis of individual responses 
in terms of such conceptual content 
as content categories as convention- 
ally scored, and ratings of content 
with respect to anxiety, aggression, 
and affect reflected in the concept. 


4. Comparisons of ratings of in- 
dividual cards for hue-form-incongru- 
ity, with subjects’ expressed prefer- 
ences for the cards. 


RESULTS 


Protocols. If color does add to the 
stimulus qualities of the inkblots on 
which it appears, the performance of 


* The achromatic set was supplied by Hans 

Huber, Bern, publishers of the standard 
Rorschach, who received instructions to use 
the same presses, pressure, and black ink 
used on the standard cards. 


‘The typical subject in either the experi- 
mental or control — is a white, male, 
hospitalized veteran without defective color 
vision or history of previous Rorschach ad- 
ministration, whose neuropsychiatric diag- 
nosis could be classed as functional psycho- 
tic reaction, psychoneurotic reaction, or 
chronic brain syndrome. He is in his mid- 
dle thirties, and he has an eleventh or 
twelfth grade education. The current hos- 
pitalization is probably his first admission 
to that hospital. 
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a subject who is tested with the stand- 
ard Rorschach will differ from that 
of a subject tested with the achro- 
matic Rorschach. To be of any prac- 
tical import, such a difference must 
be so pronounced that it could be 
reliably detected by competent Ror- 
schach interpreters. The somewhat 
contradictory results reported in the 
literature indicate that differences are 
not found reliably when isolated col- 
or shock signs are used as the response 
variable. Rorschach interpreters, how- 
ever, do not customarily use the iso- 
lated signs favored in experimenta- 
tion; instead, the entire Rorschach 
protocol is examined and compared 
with subjective norms derived from 
the interpreter’s experience and train- 
ing, in terms of the extent to which 
color disturbs or facilitates perform- 
ance, 

In the present study, Rorschach 
judges® were: asked to compare pro- 
tocols obtained under both achro- 
matic (A) and chromatic (C) condi- 
tions and to make judgments based 
on the examination of complete pro- 
tocols. First the protocols were as- 
sembled in pairs, each pair contain- 
ing one color protocol and one non- 
color protocol obtained from subjects 
representing the same diagnostic clas- 
sification. Judges — who were not 
aware of the purpose or conditions of 
the experiment—were asked to com- 
pare the two records of each pair with 
respect to eight general questions. 
The type of judgment required by 
each question is indicated in general 
terms in Table I. The form of each 
question was the same; for example, 
“Which of the two shows the greater 
reaction to ‘color’?”’ (Question No. 2), 
“Which record shows more neurotic 
disturbance?” (Question No. 6). 

These judgments were used to test 
a set of eight hypotheses. Each ques- 
tion contained an implicit hypothesis 


5 Serving as judges in this and other sections 

of the study were 23 advanced trainees in 
the Veterans Administration Clinical Psy- 
chology Training Program in the Los An- 
geles area. 
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TABLE I. Results of Judgments of Paired Protocols 


Question 
. “Richness”. 





Color 





Shading. 





Form 





. Neurotic 


. Ease of judgment (of questions 2, 3, or 4)........ 





a Psychotic 





90 ID ST G0 NO 





. Organic. 


Predicted Number 

Direction of 

(Success) Successes Probability* 
C>A 15 58 
C>A 20 05 
A>C 13 82 
A>C 20 05 

2>3o0r4 13 16 
C>A 19 10 
A>C 20 05 
A>C 21 03 


* Probability figures are taken from Table II—Partial Sums, of the Tables of the Binomial 
Probability Distribution (36), with p=.5, n=30, and r determined from figures listed in 


the column headed “Number of Successes.” 


concerned with influences of color 
which could be detected through ap- 
praisal of protocols, The set of hypo- 
theses as a whole was confirmed at the 
01 level of significance.* Results of 
testing each individual hypothesis are 
shown in Table I in the column lab- 
elled, “Probability.” 


The implication of these findings 
is that the presence of color on the 
Rorschach does exert an influence on 
the subject’s performance which can 
be detected by judges. When the sub- 
ject has the opportunity to react to 
color, judges rate the subject as hav- 
ing a greater reaction to “color,” a 
global judgment based on commonly 
used indices of “color” reaction which 
do not necessarily involve direct ref- 
erence to color. The presence of color 
may possibly (p—.16) add to the ease 
of judging “color” reactions as com- 
pared with “shading” or “form.” Ab- 
sence of color increases the subject’s 
attention to form characteristics, as 
rated by judges. Judges may (p=.10) 
be more willing to make diagnostic 
statements about neuroticism as a 
characteristic of the subject exposed 
to color; and they are more willing to 
make diagnostic statements about psy- 
chosis and organic brain pathology 
when color is not available as a stim- 


°The method for testing the significance of 
a set of hypotheses, described by Fisher (12, 
pp. 99-101), involves transforming the in- 
dividual exact probabilities into Chi Square 
values (15) and determining the ——— 
associated with the composite Chi Square 
value. 


ulus, The data offer some confirma- 
tory evidence relating “color” reaction 
to neuroticism; the set of hypothe- 
ses, aS a whole, is confirmed to a 
degree greater than chance for the 
neurotic group considered separately, 
but not for the psychotic or organic 
groups. 

Color Shock signs. So that the re- 
sults of this study might be compared 
with findings of other studies using 
color shock signs, all sixty Rorschach 
protocols were scored for each of ten 
signs selected from the many color 
shock signs which have been pro- 
posed. The C protocols, as a group, 
were then compared with the A pro- 
tocols, as a group. Table II shows the 
signs which were used and the statis- 
tical tests employed to evaluate the 
results. The hypothesis in each case 
is that the presence of the color shock 
sign depends on the presence of color 
in the Rorschach. 


No one of the hypotheses involving 
the ten color shock signs was con- 
firmed. Thus it appears that single 
color shock signs are not good in- 
dicators of the effect of color. In fact, 
there is no proof that color shock 
signs are at all related to color, This 
same conclusion has emerged from 
practically every experiment in which 
these signs have been studied. (See 
above.) 


In this investigation, appraisal of 
the record as a whole leads to the 
conclusion that color does influence 
reactions to the Rorschach, whereas 
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TABLE II. Color Shock Signs 


Color Shock Sign 
1. Productivity 
A.R 





B. a MN an sis ccciccncticescccnees 


2. Reaction Time 
A. Chromatic Reaction Time 





B. Difference between Chromatic Reaction 
Time and Achromatic Reaction Time 





without regard for sign 


C. Reaction Time for each color card........... 
D. Extreme Reaction Time, for each color 
OW" Ee Shee eS ee ee 





3. (8-9-10)% 





A. High (8-9-10)% 


B. Difference between (8-9-10)% and 33% 
without regard for Sigm..............--.-:--ss-:0+ 


4. Rejections 





A. On any card 





B. On any color card 


5. Form quality of responses (minus form)..... 


6. Populars 
A. PY 





B. Frequency of each color card P.................. 


7. At (1 or more response scored At) 
8. A% 





9. Red avoidance (non-use of red areas on 
PRIN ON 5 gino osc ssmengess scosnseeecens 


10. Irregularity of succession...................-.-..--:-0++- 


counting of signs suggests exactly the 
opposite conclusion. One _ suspects, 
therefore, that neither method of an- 
alysis tells much about the effect of 
color on the Rorschach, but only 
about the effect of color which can 
be demonstrated by a particular meth- 
od of investigation. Findings obtained 
through the use of color shock signs 
alone imply nothing about the effect 
of color on any aspect of Rorschach 
performance other than that repre- 
sented by color shock signs. The 
method of evaluating total protocols 
used in this experiment is more sim- 
ilar to clinical methods, but again it 
would be a mistake to over-generalize. 
Positive findings obtained by any par- 
ticular method, however, carry the 
strong implication that color does in- 
fluence reactions to the Rorschach, in- 
asmuch as there must first be an effect 
before any part of the effect can be 
demonstrated by any method. 
Conceptual content. In this section 
the conceptual content of responses 
and the associated verbalizations are 





Statistical Technique 


Analysis of variance — ranks 
Analysis of variance 


Analysis of variance — ranks 


Analysis of variance — ranks 
Analysis of variance — ranks 


Chi Square 


Analysis of variance — ranks 


Analysis of variance — ranks 


Chi Square 
Chi Square 


Chi Square 


Analysis of variance — ranks 
Chi Square 
Chi Square 
Analysis of variance — ranks 


Critical ratio — proportions 
Inspection (few subjects had succession) 


discussed. A total of 1027 responses 
were made to the two versions of the 
Rorschach. These were rated indivi- 
dually by judges with respect to the 
content category as conventionally 
scored (Klopfer system, 23), the degree 
of anxiety manifested in the response, 
the affect associated with the concept 
and its description, and the aggression 
or submission reflected in the concept. 

The conceptual content of responses 
reflects the influence of the color stim- 
ulus in the following ways: 

1. The distribution of content cate- 
gories, as conventionally scored, is 
changed by the presence of color on 
the test.7 Although similar concepts 
appear, whether or not color is avail- 
able as a stimulus, on the whole there 


™The Chi Square value obtained in the over- 
all comparison was significant at the .01 but 
not at the .001 level. (For method, see Mc- 
Nemar, 23, pp. 207-210.) Critical ratios (23, 
p. 76) for individual categories reached the 
.05 level of significance, or better, only in 
the case of Hd (C>A), Geo (C>A), and 
Aobj (A>C). The same methods were used 
for ratings of anxiety, aggression, and affect. 
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are shifts in emphasis among the cate- 
gories when color is present. The re- 
sults provide some basis for speculat- 
ing that subjects tend to choose con- 
cepts for which the color (or lack of 
color) is appropriate. 


The implication here is that there 
is a real difference in content which 
can be attributed to the presence or 
absence of color. Much of the in- 
dividuality of a response is lost when 
the information contained in the re- 
sponse is reduced to the bare content 
classification (such as “Animal’’). That 
a difference is demonstrated, in spite 
of this over-simplification, suggests 
that color must have an insistent effect 
on the subject’s conceptual processes. 

2. The color-stimulated concept is 
more likely to be judged as “Aggres- 
sive” (p=.03) and “Submissive” 
(p. = 04), and less likely to be rated as 
“Neutral” (p—.001). The overall dis- 
tributions of ratings differ (p—.01). 

3. “Unpleasant” affect is more often 
expressed (p— .005) in the response to 
the standard Rorschach, and the re- 
sponse is less often considered “Neu- 
tral” (p—.002) in affective tone. The 
distributions of ratings for the two 
groups differ (p—.02). 

In contrast, color does not appear 
to influence manifestations of anxiety 
or expressions of “Pleasant” affect. 

The results offer no confirmation of 
hypotheses relating reaction to color 
with neuroticism. When results were 
considered in terms of the diagnostic 
classifications of the subjects, neuro- 
tics in the A and C groups were not 
found to differ on any of these vari- 
ables, while both the psychotic sub- 
groups and the organic sub-groups 
were shown to differ in at least one 
instance. 

These methods for evaluating pro- 
tocols differ from methods involving 
isolated signs in at least one major 
characteristic: each response is given 
some rating, whereas a particular col- 
or shock sign may appear only once 
in a dozen protocols. Ratings on the 
clinical concepts of anxiety, aggres- 
sion, and affect have at least a lim- 


ited resemblance to techniques of eval- 
uation used clinically. These methods, 
on the whole, lead to positive con- 
clusions about the influence of color 
on certain aspects of Rorschach per- 
formance; the sign approach, applied 
to the same data, does not. 

Supplementary procedures. The em- 
phasis thus far in this report has been 
placed on two main points: (a) that 
the presence of color does have some 
influence on the subject’s Rorschach 
performance which can be seen when 
protocols are examined as units, but 
which is not likely to show up in any 
mechanical consideration of indivi- 
dual color shock signs; and (b) that 
an effect of color can be seen in the 
conceptual content of responses, with 
more affect and aggression being ex- 
pressed in the responses. 

Now a third aspect will be con- 
sidered: when a subject’s reactions 
seem to be disturbed by color, what 
is it about the color that is disturb- 
ing? Rorschach (30) initially hypo- 
thesized an intrinsic link between col- 
or and affect. Various other inves- 
tigators have proposed that emotional 
reactions are stimulated indirectly by 
color, through some complication of 
the task for the subject (such as the 
sudden appearance of color demand- 
ing a shift in orientation which may 
be accompanied by manifestations of 
conflict in an insecure subject). 

The present experiment was not 
designed to provide a crucial test of 
any one of the various hypotheses. 
The data, however, may throw some 
light on two proposals in particular. 
Both of these hypotheses have in com- 
mon the supposition that it is not 
the color as such but the particular 
color combined with the particular 
form on the inkblot that is disturb- 
ing to the subject: (a) Siipola (32, 33) 
proposes that color causes disturbance 
when it is incongruous with the con- 
cept most suggested by the form; and 
(b) Wallen’s study (35) tentatively 
suggests that the disturbance arises 
when the combination of form and 
color prompts an emotionally loaded 
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concept. Neither of these investigators 
used standard administration of the 
Rorschach. In the present study the 
conceptual content of responses and 
associated affective reactions are ex- 
amined in order to consider these 
two points of view in relation to test 
material produced by the same groups 
of subjects and to the standard ad- 
ministration of the Rorschach. 

The normally colored cards were 
ranked in order of the degree of hue- 
form incongruity determined for each 
card, Card VIII having the highest 
and Card II the lowest. In contrast to 
Siipola’s findings, a high degree of 
hue-form incongruity was not found 
to be associated with a lengthened 
reaction time. 

The normally colored cards and the 
normally achromatic cards were about 
equally often preferred, when sub- 
jects were given a free choice. These 
subjects in general preferred the C 
version of the cards, especially on 
Cards VIII, IX, and X. 

A qualitative appraisal was made 
of the reasons which subjects gave 
for their preference of the achromatic 
version of Card II and Card VIII, the 
cards at the extremes of the hue-form 
incongruity continuum. Results of 
this appraisal suggested that a com- 
bination of the two hypotheses might 
be advisable. 

It is proposed that Cards II and 
VIII differ in their color-form prop- 
erties to such an extent that subjects 
use different bases for reacting to the 
color stimuli on the two cards. Sub- 
jects object to the hue-form incon- 
gruity of Card VIII, saying, for ex- 
ample: “Pink mice and green rock 
would be abnormal.” On Card II, 
however, subjects object to the asso- 
ciations aroused by the combination 
of color and form, such as “bloody 
bear.” Color disturbance on Card 
VIII (as expressed in card preference) 
seems to represent disturbance due to 
complication of an intellectual task; 
while the disturbance to Card II 
seems to represent more of an emo- 
tional disturbance, 
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DISCUSSION 


The general problem attacked in 
this experiment is the role of color 
as a part of the total stimulus situa- 
tion of the Rorschach Test. When 
the literature was reviewed, it was 
noted that most investigators of this 
problem limited themselves to a con- 
sideration of color shock signs, usu- 
ally taken one at a time. Results of 
such investigations pointed rather 
consistently to the conclusion that 
color had little if any effect on the 
occurrence of the usual signs of color 
shock, the implication being that the 
influence of color on the subject’s 
Rorschach performance was over- 
rated. 

Results of the present study point 
to the need for caution in generaliz- 
ing from experimental work to the 
Rorschach as it is used clinically. The 
method used to evaluate the influence 
of color appears to be of primary im- 
portance in determining whether any 
effect of color is seen. 

When isolated color shock signs 
were used as the unit of evaluation, 
no effect of color could be demon- 
strated with these subjects. When the 
same raw material, however, was an- 
alyzed in a different way, color did 
appear to exert an influence on the 
subject’s Rorschach performance. Two 
evaluation methods, both designed 
to approximate clinical procedures, 
yielded results directly opposed to the 
results obtained through the mechan- 
ical consideration of color shock signs. 
The first method involved comparing 
a protocol as a whole with another, 
one protocol in the pair being ob- 
tained under each of the experi- 
mental conditions (achromatic or 
standard Rorschach), in terms of a 
number of very general questions 
about reactions to color, shading, and 
form, and about the diagnosing of 
neuropsychiatric disorders, The sec- 
ond method involved taking the in- 
dividual response as the unit of an- 
alysis, and requiring judgments to be 
made about the clinical variables of 
anxiety, aggression, and affect, as well 
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as the content categories as conven- 
tionally scored. Such an approach dif- 
fers from the isolated sign technique 
in that each response is given some 
sort of rating. Although not all of the 
individual hypotheses were confirmed, 
results obtained through the use of 
these two methods of evaluation in 
general indicated that color influ- 
enced the performance of these sub- 
jects. 

Since different methods of analysis 
of the same basic material—the sixty 
protocols—yield results which suggest 
opposite conclusions, it becomes 
meaningless to speak of Rorschach 
performance; instead one must speak 
of the various aspects of Rorschach 
performance which may be studied by 
the various methods, Previous inves- 
tigations give ample evidence that col- 
or shock signs are not useful units of 
evaluation for studying the role of 
color as a part of the Rorschach stim- 
ulus situation; the present experiment 
suggests that more clinically-oriented 
methods are more apt to yield useful 
information. 

The second method (judgments 
based on single responses) appears to 
be especially promising. It was shown 
that the two groups (A and C) dif- 
fered in the type of content favored. 
While no group differences were 
found in regard to anxiety ratings, 
the presence of color increased the 
judged aggression and affect expressed 
in the concept and its description. 
There were some exceptions, but 
many of the hypotheses relating color 
to aggression and affect received sup- 
port. These results suggest that em- 
phasis on the single response (as a 
miniature Rorschach) combined with 
refinement of the type of clinical 
judgments to be made, might be a 
profitable method for further study 
of the problem. 

Color was found to affect perform- 
ance by previous investigators who 
did not restrict themselves to consid- 
eration of color shock signs, but who 
used special techniques to study the 
problem of why color acted as a stim- 


ulus to emotional reactions, when it 
did. Use of specially designed stimu- 
lus material or of questions about the 
subject’s reactions are fruitful meth- 
ods for the shaping of hypotheses 
about the role of color; but whether 
results of such methods can be gen- 
eralized to the Rorschach Test, as 
ordinarily administered, remains an 
open question. 

In the present study, methods sim- 
ilar to those of Siipola and Wallen, in 
combination with standard adminis- 
tration of the Rorschach, were used in 
an attempt to answer this question. 
Hue-form incongruity ratings for the 
normally colored cards corresponded 
fairly well with Siipola’s results based 
on experimental blots representing 
various areas of the Rorschach cards. 
She found longer reaction times to 
be associated with a high degree of 
hue-form incongruity, a finding which 
was not duplicated in thé present 
study. The material on card _ prefer- 
ence did not lend itself to a mean- 
ingful comparison with Wallen’s re- 
sults, because of the much lower num. 
ber of cases in the present study. 

When preference for achromatic 
blots (Wallen’s sign of color disturb- 
ance) was considered in relation to 
the hue-form incongruity characteris- 
tics of the inkblots, a qualitative ap- 
praisal suggested that the role of color 
as a stimulus might differ consider- 
ably from one color card to another. 
Card VIII, for these subjects, is a 
card high in hue-form incongruity. 
When disturbance (as reflected by 
preference for the achromatic version) 
occurs, the subject is likely to be ob- 
jecting to the hue-form incongruity, 
an objection which appears to relate 
to the increased difficulty of his task. 
Card II, however, is low in hue-form 
incongruity. When disturbance occurs 
here, the subject is likely to be ob- 
jecting to the specific concept which 
is elicited more readily by the col- 
ored inkblot. While no statistical sig- 
nificance may be attached to these 
qualitative indications, there is at 
least a strong implication that color 
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disturbance does not result from the 
same mechanism or reflect the same 
type of disturbance on these two 
cards. 

The principal implications of the 
results of this study are that: (a) the 
method of evaluation used in a study 
determines whether color is shown to 
influence Rorschach _ performance; 
and (b) the individual colored cards 
differ in their stimulus characteristics 
to such an extent that a reaction to 
the color on one card should not be 
given the same interpretation as a 
similar reaction to another card. 


SUMMARY 


An experiment was conducted to 
investigate the influence of the stimu- 
lus color on certain aspects of per- 
formance on the an 88 Psycho- 
diagnostic Test. 

The Rorschach was administered 
individually to a group of thirty sub- 
jects (ten psychotics, ten neurotics, 
and ten organics) and an achromatic 
version of the test (similar in all re- 
spects except for the absence of color) 
to a comparable group of thirty 
subjects. 

The color stimulus was shown to 
influence the subject’s performance 
when protocols were evaluated in a 
global way, but not when considera- 
tion was limited to color shock signs. 
The influence of color was apparent 
in the conceptual content of re- 
sponses. The presence of color re- 
sulted in a shift in emphasis among 
content categories as conventionally 
scored; and it increased ratings of 
aggression and affect (especially un- 
pleasant affect), as reflected in the 
content. There was no effect on rat- 
ings of anxiety. These results imply 
that the method of evaluation deter- 
mines whether color is shown to in- 
fluence Rorschach performance. 

Analysis of data on card prefer- 
ences and hue-form incongruity rat- 
ings suggests that the individual col- 
ored cards differ in their stimulus 
characteristics to such an extent that 
a reaction to the color on one card 


should not be given the same inter- 
pretation as a similar reaction to an- 
other card. It is proposed that: when 
a card is characterized by a high de- 
gree of hue-form incongruity, dis- 
turbance probably arises because the 
subject must choose between the dom- 
inant form-suggested association and 
whatever associations are aroused by 
the color; when a card is character- 
ized by a low degree of hue-form in- 
congruity, any disturbance probably 
results from the particular combina- 
tion of color and form which facili- 
tates an association which is emotion- 
ally disturbing to the subject. 
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An Application of Objective TAT Scoring’ 


RicHARD H. DANA? 
Wisconsin State College 


The utilization of the TAT in clin- 
ical diagnosis has become increasingly 
feasible with the development of sim- 
ple, objective, reliable and valid scor- 
ing categories for male subjects (2). 
These TAT scoring categories were 
developed from three basic aspects of 
test behavior applicable to scoring 
systems for all projective techniques 
(3): (a) approach to the situation (re- 
flected in the manner standard test 
directions are followed); (b) normality 
of response (abstractions of structural 
and content material included by spe- 
cified percentages of “normal” $s); 
(c) rarity of response (those infrequent 
responses in a “normal” population 
which appear with significantly great- 
er frequency in psychopathological 
conditions). Scoring systems for other 
projective techniques (sentence com- 
pletions, word associations, draw-a- 
person, Bender-Gestalt) are being de- 
vised in terms of this rationale and 
validation studies are in progress. 
This present study is an application 
of previously developed TAT scoring 
categories to female groups. 


ScoRING SYSTEM 


The three categories representative 
of the three basic aspects of test be- 
havior are Perceptual Organization 
(PO), Perceptual Range (PR), and Per- 
ceptual Personalization (PP), respec- 
tively. 

Perceptual Organization. This cate- 
gory reflects the Ss ability to follow 
the standard directions. Components 
of the TAT scored are card descrip- 
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tion, present behavior, past events, 
future events, feeling, thought and 
outcome. One point is scored for each 
part included. This category can be 
scored for stories to any and all cards 
as it is independent of the particular 
stimulus. 


Perceptual Range. Empirical evi- 
dence has been used to establish cri- 
teria as to content a group of “nor- 
mal” Ss will include in their stories 
a given percentage of the time (7). 
Three separate stimulus properties 
were chosen for each card used on the 
basis of inclusion by approximately 
90 percent of this normal group. The 
15 stimulus properties follow: Card II 
(a) family; young girl, activity speci- 
fied; woman; adult male; (b) fields or 
farm; (c) books or school; Card III 
(d) female; (e) emotions noted, activ- 
ity specified; (f) story: death, murder, 
illness, frustration; Card IV (g) male, 
emotions noted, activity specified; (h) 
woman, activity specified; (i) conflict 
or cooperation; Card VI (j) male, ac- 
tivity specified; (k) female, emotions 
noted; (I) relationship indicated; 
Card VII (m) adult female, activity 
specified, emotions noted; (n) child, 
female, emotions noted; (o) relation- 
ship specified. One point is scored for 
each of these mentioned in the story. 
All items included in each point must 
be mentioned for score to be earned. 
No score is given for indefinite or 
ambiguous statements, 


Perceptual Personalization. Some 
expressions, words, and phrases used 
in the story are incongruous and have 
no obvious reference to the story that 
S is trying to relate. These inclusions 
are clearly neither stimulus reproduc- 
tions nor additions to the stimulus. 
PP are deviations from the relatively 
consistent, organized protocol-product, 
the TAT story. These deviations, in 
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order to be scored, must be extreme. 
They may refer to things labeled per- 
formance inadequacy, comments, par- 
enthetical remarks, qualifications, pic- 
ture criticisms, adventitious descrip- 
tions, vagueness, evasion, or direct 
personal reference. One point is scored 
for each personalized inclusion. 


PROBLEM 


The diagnostic efficacy of these 
three TAT scoring categories in both 
an initial study with male Ss (2), and 
successful cross validation (6), impels 
application to female Ss. It is hypo- 
thesized that this scoring system is 
significantly related to clinical diag- 
nosis. Further hypotheses are: (a) all 
three categories will significantly dif- 
ferentiate between normal and clin- 
ical groups; (b) two of the categories, 
PO and PR, will significantly dif- 
ferentiate between neurotic and psy- 
chotic groups. 

TAT Cards. Cards 2, 3GF, 4, 6GF, 
and 7GF were used. This particular 
short-form set includes the basic sit- 
uations in which a woman partic- 
ipates during her lifetime. PO scores 
for this short-form set correlate .91 
with scores for the entire series of 20 
cards with these Ss (5). 

Subjects. The TAT stories resultant 
from administration of the five cards 
were collected from 150 female Ss: 
normals, neurotics, psychotics, 50 in 
each group. The normal Ss were stu- 
dent nurses who had completed one 
year of college prior to testing. “Nor- 
mality” was operationally defined in 
terms of MMPI T scores all under 70. 
The rationale and evidence for use of 
college students has already been pre- 
sented (2). 

Neurotic and psychotic Ss were 
chosen in terms of previously deter- 
mined criteria: (a) hospitalized psy- 
chotics; outpatient clinic neurotics; 
(b) diagnostic agreement between psy- 
chologist and psychiatrist; (c) inde- 
pendent diagnostic formulations; (d) 
diagnosis: neurosis or schizophrenia. 
It should be noted that in the orig- 
inal study with males the neurotics 


were hospitalized patients. The Ss 
were all between the ages of 20 and 
40, with I.Q. scores of average or 
better. 

Procedure. The 750 stories obtained 
from the three groups were scored for 
each of the three scoring categories 


and for length. The five stories from | 


each S were treated as a unit. Thus, 
each S had three separate scores, one 
for each category derived from all five 
stories. Scoring was done following 
brief, mimeographed directions by the 
author and a clerk on a specially pre- 
pared score sheet. The stories were 


coded and randomized to ensure that | 


the scorers would not be aware of the 
group to which any record belonged. 


RESULTS 


Reliability. The present study is 
concerned with two kinds of relia- 
bility among scorers: (a) scoring cate- 
gory reliability; (b) reliability of the 
items composing the categories. Scorer 
reliability was determined by means 
of per cent of agreement. This statis- 
tic makes no assumptions concerning 
the characteristics of the data. Discus- 
sions of the appropriateness of this 
statistic for projective techniques have 
been presented elsewhere by the pres- 
ent author (3, 4) and others (8). 

Scoring category reliability was det- 
ermined using two scorers on a ran- 
domly selected sample of 10 Ss from 
each of the three groups. A total of 
150 stories were scored for reliability. 
The reliability of scoring category PO 
was 94 per cent; PR reliability was 91 
per cent; PP reliability was 76 per 
cent. The overall scorer reliability for 
these three scoring categories was 91 
per cent. 

The reason for lowered agreement 
in scoring PP is attributable to ambi- 
guity present in the definition and 
scoring directions. This scoring cate- 
gory does not provide criteria to be 
looked for in the TAT story but re- 
quires judgment and choice of words 


*The author will provide mimeographed 
copies of the scoring directions and score 
sheet upon request. 
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and phrases to be scored. The sub- 
stantial increase in per cent of agree- 
ment over the original study with 
males is probably due to enhanced 
clarity of directions and to use of a 
reliability sample which was twice as 
large. 


The reliability of scoring the sep- 
arate PO items ranged from 91.3 per 
cent to 100 per cent; the scorer reli- 
ability for the separate PR items 
ranged from 80 per cent to 100 per 
cent. 


Validity. The validity of these scor- 
ing categories is provided by differ- 
entiation between groups of Ss. The 
present data, as in the original study, 
met the assumptions for a nonpara- 
metric median test. Table I shows the 
median and range for each of the 
three groups on each scoring category. 
The scores in each category were 
placed in rank order and combined 
medians were obtained for the groups 
being compared: normals-neurotics; 
normals-psychotics; neurotics-psychot- 
ics. The number of cases falling above 
and below these combined medians 
was determined by interpolation. Chi- 
square was then used to determine 
differences between groups (Table 
II). 


Taste I. Median and Range for 
Normals, Neurotics, and Psychotics on 
Each Scoring Category 


Category Group Median Range 
Normal 27.50 16-35 

PO Neurotic 18.50 10-25 
Psychotic 8.50 5-18 

Normal 14.25 11-15 

PR Neurotic 9.67 5-12 
Psychotic 5.40 1-11 

Normal = 0-13 

PP Neurotic 6.10 0-30 
Psychotic 8.50 0-29 


These results Oy the primary 
hypothesis that all three scoring cate- 


gories will significantly differentiate 
between groups. The secondary h 

theses are also substantiated. PP dis- 
tinguishes normal from clinical groups; 
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PO and PR distinguish the neurotic 
group from the psychotic group. 


TasBLe II. Summary of Median Test 








Results on PO, PR, PP Scores of 
Three Groups: Normals, Neurotics 
and Psychotics 

Category Comb. Above 

and Group Med. Med. X? P 

Normal 43.5 
22.50 47.7 <.001 

Neurotic 9.0 

Normal 49.5 
PO 16.50 94.1 <.001 

Psychotic 1.0 

Neurotic 44.7 
12.10 59.3 <.001 

Psychotic 6.2 

Normal 48.2 
11.90 495 <.001 

Neurotic 14.1 

Normal 50.0 
PR _ 10.84 96.1 <.001 

Psychotic 1.0 

Neurotic 44.3 
7.68 33.9 <.001 

Psychotic 15.8 

Normal 65 
1.50 626 <.001 

Neurotic 46.0 

Normal 7.1 
PP 1.30 58.8 <.001 

Psychotic 45.4 

Neurotic 23.8 
6.84 Sh ipo 

Psychotic 29.5 


The influence of length upon these 
TAT scoring categories does not 
appreciably affect the discriminatory 

ower of the three scoring categories 
(2). Product-moment correlations were 
done between each of these scoring 
categories and length for each group. 
Significant correlations were obtained 
for some groups on all three scoring 
categories. However, the magnitude of 
both the correlations and the chi 
squares indicates that a correction for 
regression which takes trend into ac- 
count does not affect the significance 
of any of the differences between 


groups. 
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In order to determine the possible 
influence of intelligence upon the PO, 
PR, and PP scores, product-moment 
correlations were calculated for each 
of the three groups with available 
1.Q. scores (Table III), Zero-order 
correlations were obtained for the 
normal group between all three scor- 
ing categories and Wechsler-Bellevue 
Vocabulary Estimated I.Q. scores. The 
correlations between PO and PR 
scores and Wechsler-Bellevue I Full 
Scale 1.Q. scores for neurotics ap- 
proached significance at the .05 per 
cent level. None of the correlations 
for the psychotic group was signifi- 
cant. It is suggested that I.Q. scores 
and these TAT scoring categories are 
not related per se but that those neu- 
rotics with higher I.Q. scores tend to 
be more in contact and thus obtain 
better TAT scores, 


TABLE III. Product-moment Correla- 

tions Between Intelligence and TAT 

Scoring Categories PO, PR, PP for 

Three Groups, 50 Normals, 34 Neu- 
rotics, and 40 Psychotics 


Category Group Intelligence 
Normal 02 
PO Neurotic *.34 
Psychotic .22 
Normal 04 
PR Neurotic an 
Psychotic .23 
Normal 06 
Pr Neurotic 05 
Psychotic .00 


* Significant at .05 level of confidence. 


The statistical fact that a scoring 
system successfully differentiates be- 
tween groups does not necessarily 
mean that a given scoring system can 
be used for prediction. This truism 
has been emphasized recently in a 
similar context (9). 


An approximate prediction meas- 
ure was employed to determine the 
extent to which individuals are iden- 
tified correctly by each of the three 
scoring categories. Two medians were 
selected for each scoring category as 
criteria: normal-neurotic and neu- 


rotic-psychotic, Scores above the nor- 
mal-neurotic median were given 0; 
scores falling between the normal- 
neurotic median and the neurotic- 
psychotic median were given 1; and 
scores below the neurotic-psychotic 
median were given 2. 

Table IV shows the results for each 
scoring category. These figures may be 
combined in various ways to provide 
the discrimination of each scoring 
category with each cut-off point, 0, 
], 2. Maximal discrimination is found 
by selecting a cut-off score which ex- 
aggerates the differences between 
groups. Thus, PO is the “best,” i.e., 
maximally discriminating category on 
which 88 per cent of normals had 0, 
72 per cent of neurotics had 1, and 
88 per cent of psychotics had 2 scores. 


TABLE IV. Percentage of Ss in Each 
Group Receiving Scores of 0, 1, 2 
on Each Category 


Group Score PO PR PP 

0 88 96 87 

Normal 1 12 4 8 
2 0 0 5 

0 18 14 8 

Neurotic 1 72 78 38 
2 10 8 54 

0 0 0 10 

Psychotic 1 12 30 26 
2 88 70 64 

DIsCUSSION 


Application of three TAT scoring 
categories to female Ss provided re- 
sults almost identical to those ob- 
tained in an earlier study (2) with 
male Ss. Thus, the use of these ob- 
jective scores for both male and fe- 
male groups appears to have consid- 
erable diagnostic power. It is even 
possible that cross validation may en- 
hance the diagnostic potential with 
female Ss as has previously occurred 
with males (6). It will be noted that 
the three scoring categories, PO, PR, 
PP, are directly representative of the 
three basic aspects of test behavior 
deemed sufficient for development of 
objective scoring for projective tech- 
niques. 
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Certain controversial theoretical as- 
sumptions concerning personality, i.e., 
the concept of Personality Orienta- 
tion (1), antedate the rationale on 
which these scores were developed. 
However, the use of these categories 
demands no particular persuasion 
with regard to personality theory. 
Similarly, the development of objec- 
tive scores for the TAT does not im- 
ply abandonment of content analysis, 
or of any system of ordering the per- 
sonality data provided by the TAT. 
These scores are merely a formal aid 
to clinical diagnosis and not a sub- 
stitute for any approach to TAT in- 
terpretation. 

Further research in this area must 
concentrate on the behavioral and 
psychological correlates of these TAT 
scoring categories. In addition, such 
phenomena as intracard order of PO 
items, intercard PO item relation- 
ships, and relative weight of PO, PR 
and PP scores in the “Tatogram,” or 
TAT personality profile, need inves- 
tigation. Validation of an objective 
scoring system for the TAT, or any 
projective technique, should be in 
terms of personality description as 
well as diagnostic utility. 


SUMMARY 


An objective TAT scoring system, 
consisting of three scoring categories, 
Perceptual Organization (PO), Per- 
ceptual Range (PR), and Perceptual 
Personalization (PP) was applied to 
three female groups, normals, neu- 
rotics, psychotics, 50 in each group. 
The scorer reliability was 91 per cent. 
A nonparametric, median test, chi- 
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square analysis indicated significant 
differences between normal and clin- 
ical groups for all three TAT scores; 
PO and PR significantly differenti- 
ated all three groups. Length of story 
was taken into account and the rela- 
tionships between I.Q. scores and 
TAT scores were determined. A pre- 
diction measure indicated that PO 
was the maximally discriminating 
category and successfully isolated 88 
per cent of normals, 72 per cent of 
neurotics, and 88 per cent of psychot- 
ics. This scoring system constitutes a 
formal aid to content analysis and 
further validation is necessary. 
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The Mosaic Test: A Second Review * 
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Though an interest has been main- 
tained in the Mosaic Test over a 25 
year period from 1929 when Lowen- 
feld developed her test, the majority 
of the more than 55 references have 
appeared since 1950. Moreover, if one 
excludes cursory (4, 32, 34) or now 
incomplete (1, 12) reviews, passing 
references to the test (5, 14, 16, 19, 24, 
27, 37, 38), brief mention of its use in 
case studies (2, 40) and descriptions 
of the method of administration (3, 
21, 22, 25, 54) from consideration, 
there are only about twenty-five pa- 
pers which make an “original” con- 
tribution and two of these are no 
longer available (55, 56). The cost of 
the test material, difficulty of record- 
ing the test data and previous lack of 
a satisfactory scoring system have 
probably been the major drawbacks 
in the development of this “perform- 
ance” projective test. Then too, it 
was not until 1954 that Lowenfeld 
published her text (23). 


Apart from a recent publication de- 
scribing an elaborate procedure of 
limited practicality (3), the test in- 
structions, methods of recording test 
data and a description of the commer- 
cially available set have been consid- 
ered in a previous review (8). 


While a film strip in color is now 
available (54) which illustrates the 
fundamental, abstract, representation- 
al and conceptual types of patterns, 
the use of color and a number of neu- 
rotic patterns, it does not, apart from 
being in color, appear to offer a con- 
tribution beyond the illustrations of 





+ Presented as part of a symposium: “Devel- 
opments in Projective Technique,” at the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Psycholog- 
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Colm (6), Lowenfeld (20), Wertham 
(45) and Wertham and Golden (46). 


CLINICAL CONDITIONS 


Major attention was given to the 
findings obtained in various clinical 
conditions in a preceding review (8) 
and there have been but a few contri- 
butions to this aspect since. A recent 
study purports to demonstrate that the 
test is of minimal value in discrimin- 
ating between diagnostic categories 
(36), however, since there is a remark- 
ably inadequate selection of cases, the 
conclusion does not appear warrant- 
ed. By contrast, Stewart and Leland 
(43) found certain types of Mosaic de- 
sign (pre-fundamental, hollow-circle, 
rigid stereotype, asymmetrical abstract 
edge designs etc.) to be associated with 
maladjustment in first grade school 
children and further, that these fea- 
tures possessed predictive validity in a 
two year follow-up. 


Previous findings on the manic 
phase of manic-depressive psychosis 
are supported by an unpublished 
study of recovery from this condition 
(33) which also demonstrates the use 
of retest changes following therapeu- 
tic progress. In a neatly devised study, 
Maher and Martin (26) were able to 
demonstrate that there is a meaning- 
ful relationship between the presence 
of cerebro-arteriosclerosis in a physi- 
cal examination and certain Mosaic 
patterns defined in accord with the 
“organic” signs of Wertham (45). Fi- 
nally, Moran’s investigation (31) is 
of more theoretical than clinical or 
diagnostic interest. It seems reason- 
able to state that the validity of the 
Mosaic “diagnostic” signs has certain- 
ly not been properly established. And 
there are but a few examples of care- 
ful studies to this end to date (28, 41, 
45). 
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Because of its non-verbal nature, 
the Mosaic test is well suited to eval- 
uation of the deaf. Several graduate 
students at the Catholic University of 
America have made studies in this 
area (39, 58, 59). Schonberger (39) 
matched groups of deaf and hearing 
subjects, exploiting the test character- 
istic or “sign approach” to the fullest, 
and demonstrated 19 significant com- 
parisons out of 54. The deaf were 
more inclined to make simple, small, 
compact designs in a relatively short 
time suggesting constriction, with- 
drawal tendencies and an overly 
strong control of emotions. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


“Homemade” sets continue in use, 
that of Bowen (3) utilizing ten shapes 
in ten colors, thereby varying the most 
from the standard set of Lowenfeld. 
In complicating the test material it 
would seem that there is a consider- 
able danger of raising the “threshold 
level” (8, 30) thus making the test 
less sensitive. That is, designs report- 
edly typical of specific neuropsychi- 
atric disorders might be obtained less 
frequently and only at a more ad- 
vanced stage of the condition. Since 
the capacity of the test to elicit diag- 
nostically typical designs is said to be 
its strongpoint (7, 8, 32, 45), it fol- 
lows that modification of the test ma- 
terial should only be made when it is 
clearly shown to be advantageous. 

Then, too, Lowenfeld based her test 
material on the geometric shapes typ- 
ical of European folk design and em- 
broidery (20, 22, 54) after noting that 
these could be reduced to five “funda- 
mental” shapes (mathematically inter- 
related) and six colors. 

To disregard the assumption that 
the test material is “culture loaded” 
(23) without investigating, perhaps, 
its most interesting potential virtue, 
seems neither proper nor sound. True, 
Rorschach test material can be varied 
considerably without influencing re- 
sponse significantly (11) and the gen- 
eralization that the psychological 
structure of the subject governs his 
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response with but minimal depend- 
ency on the formal characteristics of 
the test material may apply within a 
number of types of projective tech- 
niques. However, caution should 
prompt us to check the assumptions 
basic to a test before extensively in- 
quiring into the specificities of its ap- 
plication. In particular, some of the 
discrepancies reported may be attrib- 
utable to variation of the mosaic 
shapes arising from a disregard of 
their original cultural selection. 

The fact that the mosaic is a “per- 
formance” projective test not depend- 
ent on graphic techniques appears to 
suit it ideally to anthropological field 
studies, two of which have included it 
in their battery of projective tests 
(53). How appropriate its use with 
non-European peoples is, remains to 
be seen. 

Wertham makes a most provocative 
statement about the Mosaic Test yet 
it is only mentioned by two investigat- 
ors (47, 52) and has passed without 
direct inquiry. He considers that 
whereas “‘the Rorschach test functions 
predominantly within the sphere of 
the study of the structure of the per- 
sonality and of Freudian categories, 
the Mosaic Test is operative primar- 
ily in the sphere of pathological proc- 
esses and of Kraepelinian categories” 
(45). Reiman (35) makes the distinc- 
tion in more pragmatic terms: “Un- 
systematic comparisons of Rorschach 
and Mosaic responses, for example, 
suggest that the latter may indicate 
actual functioning level, whereas the 
former disclose basic personality 
structure.” In keeping with this dis- 
tinction, Diamond and Schmale (7) 
report that no correlation between 
the Rorschach and Mosaic tests has 
been established. Moran (31) attempt- 
ed to demonstrate similarities in the 
approach and control factors of these 
two tests, but only obtained signifi- 
cant differences. However, notwith- 
standing the suggested basic theoreti- 
cal difference, Zucker (52) and Colm 
(6) describe a number of aspects of 
mosaic construction which they con- 
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sider comparable to specific Rorschach 
factors, to the point that the latter 
states: “The Rorschach and Mosaic 
findings correspond in most cases. One 
test usually confirms the findings of 
the others.” The explanation that: 
“The Mosaic and the Rorschach inter- 
pretations are based on common ele- 
ments in the test-projections which 
express the inner structure of person- 
ality difficulties ... (but whereas) ... 
the Rorschach provides an opportun- 
ity to see the personality in reaction 
to complex intellectual and emotional 
stimuli, the Mosaic provides a greater 
opportunity to observe in a quick and 
direct way, the personality in spon- 
taneous action.”, does not seem suffi- 
cient reconciliation for this inconsist- 
ency of theory and practice. 

If a basic operational difference be- 
tween the two tests could be clearly 
established, it would, quite apart 
from the inherent clinical advantages, 
open new vistas for the student of 
personality. A demonstrated lack of 
equivalence between two projective 
tests would be of invaluable assist- 
ance to the experimental study of 
changes that occur within the person- 
ality during various phases and types 
of mental illness (9). Thus, rather 
than focusing our attention on the 
similarities that can be observed 
among projective tests in a battery (2, 
40), we may be well advised to search 
for major differences between them 
and then pursue these implications of 
internal discord within the subject. 

Several major investigations in the 
Mosaic literature have been directed 
to theoretical issues. Martin (28) pre- 
sented chromatic and achromatic sets 
to groups of Psychotic Labile, Psy- 
chotic Inhibited, Non-Psychotic La- 
bile and Normals, in a study of the 
color-affect thesis. His findings seem 
of considerable interest. His Labile 
Psychotic group in both _presenta- 
tions used more tiles, made more de- 
signs and took longer to do them 
than the Psychotic Inhibited. They 
also showed a greater color effect on 
the number of tiles, number of de- 
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signs, time and their use of homo- 
chromatic color. With little exception 
the predictions from current color-af- 
fect theory were found to be valid for 
the psychotic groups. However, and 
this seems particularly important, the 
predictions could not be validated 
with his non-psychotic groups. Martin 
cautions that direct extension of the 
color-affect principles into the non- 
psychotic area of behavior may well 
lead to error. 

Investigating schizophrenia from a 
theoretical point of view, Moran (31) 
defined rating scales of specific aspects 
of Mosaic productions in terms con- 
sistent with the concepts of schizo- 
phrenia of Angyal, Diamond and 
Schmale, Goldstein, Wertham, Zaslow, 
and Wolff. He found that all the the- 
ories represented by the rating scales 
can be used to distinguish schizo- 
phrenia from the normal. 


RELATION TO INTELLIGENCE 


The relationship of Mosaic test per- 
formance to measured intelligence is 
under considerable debate. While 
scattered relationships are reported by 
some authors, they are not generally 
agreed upon. Wertham (45) considers 
that the test provides a measure of 
functional intelligence and this is cor- 
roborated, at least for children (51). 
It was suggested (50) that the Mosaic 
would probably correlate more close- 
ly with a performance test of intelli- 
gence, however, no correlation be- 
tween Mosaic content and the Cornell- 
Cox could be demonstrated (13) and 
likewise, estimates of developmental 
level from the Mosaics of children 
showed insignificant correlation with 
the Goodenough-DAP MA scores (35). 
Some authors consider that at levels 
of mental ability higher than an MA 
of eight years, no relationship will be 
observed between psychometric test 
results and success on the mosaics (7, 
35, 43) and therefore, caution against 
the use of adult standards below this 
mental age, 

However, Wrong (51) found an in- 
creasing complexity in the Mosaics of 
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children up to the MA of eleven. On 
the other hand, none of the quantita- 
tive variables showed a reliable differ- 
ence among the MA levels in her 
study. No correlation of Mosaic con- 
tent to Wechsler-Bellevue IQ could be 
shown among adolescents (13) and 
aesthetic score and number of tiles 
employed did not correlate with in- 
telligence in adults (12, 15). Others, 
report more = results. A gen- 
eral relation between increasing MA 
and complexity of pattern and excel- 
lence of design among mental defec- 
tives was demonstrated by McCulloch 
and Girdner (29). In another study of 
mental defectives (41), coherence and 
accuracy were shown to be related to 
MA. Fairly strong evidence of a posi- 
tive relationship for children (50) 
and mental deletions (29) between 
the revised Binet MA and MA esti- 
mates based on Mosaic designs is 
available. In the former study of a 
group of 88 defectives, ranging in 
Binet MA from 5 to 12-9, a very sig- 
nificant +.43 correlation was ob- 
tained. The latter study employed the 
Mosaic ratings of 21 judges on the 
Mosaic productions of 15 children all 
of CA 10+.5. Correlations with the 
Binet IQ ranged from +.73 to +.13, 
with an average of +.61. (Incident- 
ally, it was noted that clinical expe- 
rience bore no relation to accuracy of 
ranking!). As a check on this finding, 
two judges rated the mosaic designs of 
45 children referred to psychiatry. 
They obtained an average correlation 
of +.66 between their ratings and the 
Binet MA (50). In developing a scor- 
ing system for the Mosaic, Wideman 
(47, 49) studied the influence of in- 
telligence on test performance, While 
his normal group did not cover the be- 
low average range of intelligence, 
there were 107 subjects in the group. 
Only three of the 39 scores showed a 
significant phi coefficient in relation 
to the Shipley-Hartford vocabulary 
scale: total number of pieces, .31; rat- 
ing of complexity, .30; rating of aes- 
thetic quality, .46 (latter finding op- 
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posed to Himmelweit and Eysenck 
(15)). 

Whether the Mosaic test is a valid 
measure of functional intelligence in 
adults has not actually been estab- 
lished. Certainly, it possesses but min- 
imal relation to standard intelligence 
test scores. Among children though, 
there is scattered, but fairly reason- 
able evidence that performance on the 
Mosaic test bears a relationship to in- 
telligence. Inasmuch as changes in 
performance related to age are also 
evident, it would appear that the test 
has some sensitivity to intelligence 
during the period of major growth 
and development (i.e., until the CA 
of 14 to 16 approx.) but after that is 
of little use in this regard. 


AGE TRENDS 


All studies which consider changes 
in test performance related to age re- 

ort positive findings throughout 
childhood and preadolescence. Several 
trends have been noted up till 15, but 
after this, age is apparently no longer 
a dependent variable. In a split-half 
evaluation of his normal control 
group (mean age 25.1, sd. 7.7), Wide- 
man (47, 49) found only one signifi- 
cant difference in 39 attributable to 
age; a higher % of chromatic color in 
the elder half. There are frequent re- 
ports of differences between the per- 
formance of children and adults. 
Among children, incoherent designs 
are more frequent (17, 29, 35, 42), in 
fact, up to age seven approximately 
45% of their designs are likely to be 
incoherent (17, 42). Similarly, there 
is an increase in frequency of abstract 
designs with advancing age in chil- 
dren (17, 29, 42). By age 15, as many 
as 90% of the designs may be abstract. 
The generalization that adult stand- 
ards do not apply to the test perform- 
ance of children below eight (7, 35), 
is supported by evidence that above 
this age, about 80% of designs are 
successful (17). By 12 about two-thirds 
of designs are compact (17). Whether 
the size of the design or the number 
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of tiles used bears any relation to age, 
is in dispute (35, 51). Symmetry of 
color and form (35, 50, 51) and com- 
plexity of content (50, 51) also in- 
crease with age in childhood, Woolf 
and Gerson (50) found a relation be- 
tween quality and CA up till age 11 
and offer a description of age changes 
by one year intervals from three to 
ten inclusive. Thus, varying somewhat 
with the author, and with aspects of 
the test considered in each study, age 
trends appear to level off at 8, 11, or 
15. From this, it is obvious that there 
will be test differences between chil- 
dren and adults, even when MA is 
held constant (51). Comparisons be- 
tween adolescents and adults, how- 
ever, are not likely to reveal any sig- 
nificant or major differences attribut- 
able to age (17, 47, 49). 


SEx DIFFERENCES 


Little in the way of sex differences 
has been reported and these are ap- 
parently attributable to the differing 
rate of maturation between the sexes 
in childhood. Diamond and Schmale 
(7) state that no sex differences are 
evident in the test performances of 
adults, Wideman (47) reports “almost 
negligible” differences (more adult 
women did not use black, more fre- 
quently used a large proportion of 
white), while Kerr (17) noted a les- 
sening of sex differences at adoles- 
cence. A greater incidence of abstract 
and scattered designs among girls 
were the only obtained sex differences 
in one study (35). However, these cor- 
roborated the earlier findings of Kerr 
(17), in other words; boys more fre- 
quently made concrete and compact 
designs. Possible sex differences in the 
deaf have also been studied (58). As 
Lalonde (18) concluded: “the attempt 
to delineate between masculinity and 
femininity with the Mosaic test 
through the study of 20 characteristics 
observed in 100 protocols proved to 
be rather unsuccessful. None of the 
items studied were found to be impor- 
tant in differentiating the sexes ...” 
She had employed college men and 
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women (50 - 50) with appropriately 
distinguishing scores on the Mf scale 
of the MMPI. 


CULTURAL DIFFERENCES 


The report of Stewart and Leland 
(42) is apparently the only direct in- 
vestigation of possible cultural dif- 
ferences in mosaic test performance. 
Judging from their striking differences 
between American and English chil- 
dren and adolescents, it would appear 
that this is an area which warrants 
much closer study (23) (see above). 
They found that the maturational 
trends were most distinct among the 
English, that they made many more 
abstract designs (of those symmetrical 
in both form and color, ages 13 to 18, 
82.6% vs. 23.6%) and that they did 
not produce relatively unorganized 
patterns (fundamental designs etc., 
ages 13 to 18, 0 vs 20%). From the 
earliest age the Americans made con- 
siderably more representational pat- 
terns (ages 8 to 11, 71.6% vs 9%). Re- 
cently, they confirmed their findings 
for American children (43); 56% of 
the Mosaics of 100 first grade Ameri- 
can school children were representa- 
tional, only 6% made abstract sym- 
metrical designs. 

Interestingly, Kerr (17), in studying 
the types of patterns made by adults, 
found no difference between working- 
class and university subjects. 


SCORING CATEGORIES 


A major drawback to research with 
the Mosaic test has been the lack of 
an objective scoring system (8, 34, 47, 
49). Several authors present a descrip- 
tive list of categories by which they 
attempt to classify designs. These lists 
overlap to a considerable extent and 
suffer from minor variations personal 
to the author in addition to the inher- 
ent defect common to all qualitative 
descriptions: lack of objectivity and 
hence of uniformity. In individual 
studies, these limitations can be over- 
come, as Woolf and Gerson (50) and 
others (26, 31) have admirably dem- 
onstrated. Stable evaluations are pos- 
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sible by carefully defining and restrict- 
ing the rating. Moran (31) in fact, 
obtained inter-judge reliabilities of 
.90 and .88 for two of his rating scales 
(control and rigidity-fluidity). Thus, 
estimates of MA show reasonable cor- 
relations with MA as measured by the 
Binet test (29, 50) for a number of 
judges of varying experience with the 

roblem and/or the Mosaic test. But 
in the matching of “character sketch- 
es’ with Mosaic designs, the results 
are less conclusive (12, 15) and ap- 
parently entirely dependent upon ex- 
pert opinion. The insidious weakness 
of qualitative ratings though, is their 
susceptibility to redefinition (often 
unintentional), which reduces the 
comparability of investigations. The 
use of a “sign approach” such as 
Wertham’s (44, 45, 46) while perhaps 
encouraging uniformity of rating, is 
seriously limited in its application, 
being appropriate, in the main, only 
to the study of serious mental dis- 
orders. Yet, it must be noted that his 
“organic” signs have been shown to 
possess a certain validity in a well 
planned study by independent investi- 
gators (26). 

It has remained for Wideman (47, 
48, 49) to develop a — scor- 
ing system that is objective, reliable 
and valid in the psychometric sense. 
Combining selections from the litera- 
ture and his experience with the Mos- 
aic, he outlined 45 items, later refining 
and reducing these to 39 scoring cate- 
gories. High coefficients of consistency 
demonstrate that all but one can be 
consistently scored. Furthermore, 15 
of the categories yielded very signifi- 
cant and nine, significant retest co- 
efficients of consistency. Most categor- 
ies dealing with % of a particular 
color or shape and localization on the 
tray proved unreliable, also “aesthetic 
quality”. Those categories that proved 
reliable (2/3 of them) did so to an ex- 
tent equivalent to Wechsler-Bellevue 
subtests. As might be expected (10), 
the retest consistency of the categories 
was higher among psychiatric patients 
than normal subjects. In general, the 
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more complex scoring categories ap- 
peared more meaningful psychologic- 
ally than the simple ones. Eleven of 
the categories differentiated “organ- 
ics” from normals, nine differentiated 
schizophrenics from normals, and four 
differentiated neurotics from normals 
to a very significant degree. Thus, 
Wideman’s scoring method appears to 
hold considerable promise, particular- 
ly if it is refined by dropping the un- 
reliable and non-differentiating items 
and by condensing intercorrelated 
items. 


SUMMARY 


A previous review (8) described 
the test material, instructions, meth- 
ods of recording the data and the 
(“diagnostic”) use of the Mosaic test 
in clinical conditions. Subsequent 
contributions to these aspects are not- 
ed, but the present review is focused 
principally on: theoretical consider- 
ations, the relationship of Mosaic test 
performance to intelligence, age, sex 
and culture; and the development of 
a scoring method. 
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In 1947 the senior author while par- 
ticipating in a field study of Navaho 
and Zuni war veterans? had the op- 
portunity to collect a series of 156 
Rorschachs and other projective test 
data from individuals in four cultures 
situated in the same part of New 
Mexico. The cultures were the Nava- 
ho, the Zuni, the Mormon and the 
Spanish-American. Since these mate- 
rials lent themselves to cross-cultural 
comparisons, an analysis of the differ- 
ences among the four groups of tests 
was undertaken with the aim of re- 
lating them to differences in the four 
cultural patterns. In addition it was 
hoped that a description of the four 
modal personality patterns would 
emerge from the tests. As the analysis 
of the material progressed an unex- 
pected situation became apparent. 
The individual variability within the 
cultures on every personality dimen- 
sion studied was so great that it was 
very difficult to find trends which 
would characterize any large portion 
of the subjects within any of the 
groups. At the same time differences 
among the central tendencies of the 
groups, on the variables studied, 


This study was supported by a grant from 
the Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard 
University. The writers wish to express their 
special appreciation to Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn 
for his stimulating suggestions and support. 
Dr. Frederick Mosteller and Goodhue Liv- 
ingston gave invaluable help with the statis- 
tical problems and Drs. John Adair and 
Evon Z. Vogt, Jr. provided assistance in the 
field phase of the study without which the 
data could not have been collected. 

* This study was carried on by the anthro- 
pologists John Adair (1, 2) and Evon Vogt, 
Jr. (2, 13). 


while present, seemed disappointingly 
small. This situation raised the possi- 
bility that the data would not support 
the prevailing expectations among 
workers in the field of culture and per- 
sonality, that the personality charac- 
teristics of individuals in the same 
culture group tend to cluster about 
some central or modal type and that 
such types differ widely from group 
to group. Such expectations had good 
theoretical bases in the work of writ- 
ers like Kardiner, Linton, Mead, 
Kluckhohn, Benedict, Hallowell and 
others, but convincing empirical dem- 
onstrations to support them were 
more scarce, 

The research aim was therefore re- 
oriented from an attempt to discover 
what were the personality differences 
among the four groups to the ques- 
tion of whether substantial differences 
did exist and whether any of the 
groups was homogeneous enough with 
respect to some personality variables 
to support the modal personality 
hypothesis. The latter questions 
seemed more appropriate to our pres- 
ent stage of knowledge since they did 
not prejudge the issue as did the 
former one. 


Preliminary analysis of the Ror- 
schach data was somewhat inconclu- 
sive.8 Of 48 comparisons between 
pairs of cultures, 13 yielded differen- 
ces significant at the 5% level of con- 
fidence. Analysis of variance and chi- 
square tests showed that of 14 Ror- 
schach variables, there was culture 
variability in five of them, FC, CF, 


®* These results are described elsewhere (6). 
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T/R, FC’ and m which was signifi- 
cant at the 5% level. At the same time 
however, the individual variability 
within the cultures on all of the vari- 
ables was extremely high so that de- 
spite the substantial number of signifi- 
cant differences the overlap between 
the cultures was very great. In addi- 
tion the cultures were quite similar 
with respect to the content categories 
and popular responses. In drawing 
conclusions from these results it 
seemed possible to emphasize the dif- 
ferences which were demonstrated, 
and infer that the modal personality 
hypothesis was wPosnccoad 4 On the 
other hand it seemed equally plaus- 
ible to emphasize the similarities 
among the groups and the high de- 
gree of heterogeneity that existed in 
each of them and thus find support 
for the opposite conclusion. 

It was in this somewhat indecisive 
situation that the sorting test was 
conceived as a method that would al- 
low us to choose between the conflict- 
ing alternatives. Instead of asking 
whether the Rorschachs in the four 
cultures were different, we could now 
ask whether they were different 
enough so that they could be distin- 
guished from each other. Instead of 
asking whether the Rorschachs from 
the same culture were similar to each 
other we could now ask whether they 
were similar enough so that they 
could be matched as coming from the 
same group. The sorting and match- 
ing procedure should supply a cri- 
terion on the basis of which it might 
be possible to decide on the applica- 
bility of the modal personality hy- 
pothesis. The experiments on which 
this paper reports consist of three at- 
tempts at blind sorting of Rorschach 
tests into the four cultural groups. 
Two of the experiments are clinical 
in nature in that experienced clin- 
icians performed the sorting. The 
third attempt was made with the use 
of a statistical technique known as 
the “discriminant function” test. The 
circumstances in which the Rorschach 
tests were administered are described 


in Kaplan’s monograph mentioned 
above (6) and that description will 
not be repeated here, It should be 
said, however, that both the Navaho 
and the Zuni cultures are vigorous 
intact cultures which have retained 
to an unusual degree their separate- 
ness and integrity. For a description 
of these groups the reader is re- 
ferred to Kluckhohn and Leighton’s 
work (7) on the Navaho, Goldman’s 
essay (3) and Adair’s monograph (1) 
on the Zuni. The Mormon group 
from which our sample was drawn 
consisted of the community of Ra- 
mah. This town of 200 individuals 
was founded in 1883 by settlers from 
Salt Lake City and later augmented 
by an influx of Mormons who had 
left their settlement in Mexico. The 
population is quite stable and very 
self sufficient. The Spanish-American 
sample was drawn for the most part 
from the town of Grants, New Mex- 
ico. This town of 3000 consists most- 
ly of Spanish-Americans and is the 
center of a farming district. Only a 
small part of the Spanish-American 
population is indigenous most of it 
having arrived in the past decade from 
small nearby villages. Only two indi- 
viduals in our sample had been born 
in Grants and fifteen had arrived 
there during the past ten years. 


PROCEDURE 


For the first two experiments 24 
Rorschach records were selected, six 
from each of the four cultures. In the 
total sample from which the 24 tests 
were chosen half of the individuals 
were veterans and half non-veterans. 
In order to rule out this difference as 
a source of confusion only the Ror- 
schachs of veterans were used. It prob- 
ably would have been more correct to 
use the non-veteran Rorschachs since 
these were presumably more repre- 
sentative of their cultures. The vet- 
erans were chosen, however, because 
the field workers were more familiar 
with them and thus might better un- 
derstand the sorting. It was done on 
individuals who were well-known to 
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us. It was for this reason also that we 
departed from randomness in the se- 
lection of our sample. In three of the 
groups whose members were about 
equally well-known to us the six Ror- 
pe wr were chosen by random num- 
bers from the veterans’ Rorschachs. 
In the Zuni group, however, the Ror- 
schachs of the six individuals best 
known to the experimenter were 
utilized. It is difficult to say whether 
this biased selection of the six Zuni 
records prejudices the results in any 
way. The main bias of these records 
is that they are probably somewhat 
more expressive than most Zuni Ror- 
schachs, All identifications were re- 
moved from the records, including 
remarks in the record itself which 
might have given away the culture 
from which it came, 

One of the writers * who will be re- 
ferred to as “A” in this paper, per- 
formed the first experiment. The con- 
ditions of this experiment were the 
most rigorous possible. The judge was 
not told anything about the Ror- 
schachs beyond the fact that four cul- 
tural groups were represented. Her 
task consisted of two steps. First she 
was to separate the 24 records into 
four meaningful sub-groups. In the 
second part of the experiment the 24 
Rorschach records were divided into 
two parts by the use of random num- 
bers. The first 12 were then grouped 
according to cultural membership 
with three records in each of the four 
groups. These groups were not iden- 
tified. The judge was asked to match 
each of the 12 remaining records to 
one of the four groups. Our idea was 
that if the Rorschachs within a culture 
were similar enough to each other, 
the already sorted records would pro- 
vide cues which would facilitate the 
correct completion of the sorting. 


The second experiment was per- 
formed after the first was completed 
and the results had been obtained and 
interpreted. It is by and large a dup- 
lication of the first with one impor- 


* Maria A. Rickers-Ovsiankina. 


tant change. Another of the writers,5 
known here as “B,” attempted the 
sorting in this experiment. In contrast 
to “A,” she knew the names of the 
four cultures and had had some con- 
tact with the Navaho and with the 
Hopi, a culture similar in many ways 
to the Zuni. In addition, she had 
done some work with Rorschachs of 
Hopi children (12). This difference, 
however, had important consequences 
since it changed the psychological 
task from one of finding what simi- 
larities existed within the sub-groups 
of the 24 records to one of finding 
the records which best fit to a set of 
preconceived expectations. 


The third sorting test performed 
was a Statistical one, in which the 
“discriminant function” technique 
was applied to see if Rorschachs from 
the four different cultures could be 
placed correctly in four separate hop- 
pers. This technique, (4) enables the 
research worker to combine the dis- 
criminating power of several variables 
by a rather complicated procedure in- 
volving multiple correlations. 


The test was performed on the 116 
Rorschach records available, in all 
possible combinations of culture pairs. 
The records from each culture were 
divided into two groups and those in 
the first group were used to derive the 
discriminant scores. For each pair of 
cultures the differences on eight vari- 
ables W%, A%, T/R, M, F%, FC, 
CF and R were examined and the 
three variables on which the ‘“‘t” val- 
ues were greatest were chosen. For the 
Navaho and Zuni they were, M, CF 
and F%, for the Navaho and Mor- 
mons, FC, CF and T/R, for the 
Navaho and Spanish-Americans A%, 
CF and T/R, for the Zuni and Mor- 
mons R, FC, and T/R, for the Zuni 
and Spanish-Americans T/R, M and 
F% and for the Mormons and Span- 
ish-Americans R, M and T/R. These 
three variables were then combined 
into distributions of Z scores and the 
point in the two distributions which 


5 Alice Joseph. 
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*rs,5 would yield the fewest errors was cho- main groups, four contain records 
the sen as a discriminating score. This from at least three cultures. A fifth 
rast score was then used in the sorting of consists of three Zuni and one Mor- 
the the second half of the group of tests. mon and while this result could un- 
on- A statistical test was performed to see doubtedly be explained in terms of 
the whether the number of correct dis- the operations of chance, there is the 
yays criminations was larger than could real possibility that this is a partly 
had have been expected by chance alone. successful groupings. 
s of “A” had little confidence that her 
nce, RESULTS classification would correspond to the 
ices The results of the first test as given cultural groupings although an exam- 
ical in Tables I and II indicate that both — ination of her notes indicates that her 
mi- “A’s” sorting and matching attempts groupings were psychologically mean- 
ups were unsuccessful. In her attempts to ingful and consisted of records ho- 
ing sort the 24 Rorschach records into mogeneous with respect to some, psy- 
t of homogeneous groups, “A” felt that chologically rather basic, personality 
the records seem to separate most nat- characteristics. These characteristics, 
ned urally into five groups rather than however, happened to be represented 
the four. However, seven of the 24 rec-_ in all four of the cultures. It is en- 
que ords could not be placed in any of tirely possible that had the experi- 
om the five groups nor were they similar ment continued with “A” seeking dif- 
be to each other. “A” did feel that a_ ferent bases for classification, she 
op- number of the records could be would eventually have found one that 
the grouped into pairs and it will be noted would coincide with the cultural var- 
dis- that many of these pairs contain mem-_iance. In the second = of the ex- 
sles bers of the same culture. In addition periment, the matching problem, 
in- “A” in looking at the records from “A’s” efforts were equally unsuccess- 
different perspectives formed four ad-_ ful. As is shown in Table II only one 
116 ditional groups. In these groups there of the 12 attempts at matching was 
all is somewhat greater success but the successful. It is possible to say on the 
aa successes appear to be limited to the _ basis of this matching experiment that 
ove grouping of Mormons. Of the five for “A” the records within each of the 
- in 
the TABLE I—“A’s” Groupings of Twenty-four Unidentified Rorschachs 
of Five Main Groups 
ari- 1. Zuni 2. Navaho 3. Zuni 4. Navaho 5. Mormon 
FC, Mormon Spanish-American Zuni Mormon Navaho 
the Mormon Mormon Zuni Spanish-American Navaho 
al. Navaho Mormon Zuni 
the Secondary Comparisons 
S, S M, Z 
ad N, M, S, M, M M, Z 
M, M, M M,N 
the N, Z N, N 
ys N,S M, Z, S, M, N 
lor- S,M Z, § 
‘ M, M, Z, M 
uni M, M 
ind 
an- TaBLeE II—“A’s” Matching of Twelve Unidentified Rorschachs to Four 
ese Groups of Identified Rorschachs 
ed Group A Group B Group C Group D 
the Spanish-American Mormon Navaho Zuni 
ich Navaho Zuni Spanish-American Zuni 
Zuni Navaho Spanish-American Mormon 
Mormon Navaho Mormon Spanish-American 
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TABLE III—“B’s” Groupings of Twenty-four Unidentified Rorschachs 


Navaho Zuni 

Navaho Zuni 

Navaho Zuni 

Navaho Mormon 

Navaho Mormon 

Zuni Spanish-American 
Zuni Spanish-American 


Mormon Spanish-American 
Mormon Spanish-American 
Mormon Spanish-American 
Mormon Spanish-American 
Mormon Mormon 

Zuni Zuni 

Navaho Navaho 


TABLE IV—“B’s” Matchings of Twelve Unidentified Rorschachs to Four 
Groups of Identified Rorschachs 


Navaho Zuni 

Navaho Spanish-American 
Navaho Zuni 

Navaho Mormon 


four cultures were not similar enough 
to each other so that they could be 
identified as belonging together. 


Tables III and IV indicate that 
“B,” applying herself to the same task 
achieved considerable success, In her 
initial grouping “B” sorted 13 out of 
24 Rorschachs correctly. Six out of 
24 would be the mean number of hits 
expected by chance and the standard 
deviation of the distribution of ran- 
dom successes is 2.1. If we decide that 
we shall accept a result further than 
two standard deviations from the 
mean as sufficient to reject the hy- 
pothesis that this result could have 
occurred by chance, we find that 
“B’s” sorting exceeds this criterion 
which requires 10.2 hits. 


“B” was equally successful in the 
second task with 8 out of 12 correct. 
In this problem the mean number of 
correct matchings which would be ob- 
tained by purely random choice 
would be three, and the standard dev- 
iation of the distribution of such cor- 
rect matchings would be 1.57.6 If we 
place our level of confidence two 
standard deviations above the mean 
figure, we find that 6.14 correct hits 
are required before we can reject the 
hypothesis that random variation only 
was operating. Since “B” exceeded this 


* The statistical problem involved in_ this 
computation has been worked out by Fred- 
erick Mosteller (8). This reference gives the 
formulas used to derive the mean number 
of correct matchings to be expected by 
chance as well as the variance. 


Mormon Spanish-American 
Mormon Spanish-American 
Mormon Zuni 

Zuni Spanish-American 


figure, we must conclude that her 
eight correct hits constitute a success- 
ful matching of the records to their 
fellows from the same culture. These 
successes seem to us to be conclusive 
proof, established under extremely 
rigorous conditions, that the Ror- 
schachs are to a degree similar within 
cultures and that they differ among 
cultures. 

The results of the “discriminant 
function” test are given in Table V. 
Since the discriminating scores were 
fitted in ad hoc fashion to the particu- 
lar distribution of scores in the A 
group (those upon whom the compu- 
tations were made), it is necessary for 
us to disregard the substantial suc- 
cess that was achieved in these first 
sortings. Group B, however, provides 
a severe test of our ability to make 
correct discriminations on the basis 
of independently derived discriminat- 
ing scores. Even here, however, there 
are some impressive successes. In two 
pairs, the Navaho and Mormon and 
the Navaho and Spanish-American, 
the cultures are plainly distinguish- 
able, with almost 85% of the records 
being labeled correctly. In four other 
pairs, the excess of correct over incor- 
rect placements may be accounted for 
by chance. The success of the discrim- 
ination between Navaho and Zuni, 
however, approaches the 5% level of 
significance very closely. 

It would be interesting to compare 
the efficiency of the statistical tech- 
nique for sorting with that shown by 
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TABLE V—Number of Correct and Incorrect Placements Made on 
Basis of the “Discriminant Function Test” 





Trial Scores* 
Correct Incorrect 

Navaho-Zunii........... 16 8 
Navaho-Mormon 20 4 
Navaho-Spanish-American... 23 1 
Zuni-Mormon.......................... 16 8 
Zuni-Spanish-American......... 18 6 
Mormon-Spanish-American.. 20 4 


Test Scores Chi Square 
Correct Incorrect 
25 14 3.70 
19 . 13.05 
20 5 9.18 
21 12 Not Significant 
19 15 Not Significant 


11 8 Not Significant 


A Chi Square of 3.84 is required for significance at the .05 level. 
A Chi Square of 6.6 is required for significance at the .01 level. 


* These scores show the number of correct and incorrect placements when a discriminating 
score was determined in ad hoc fashion so as to obtain the best results. This same dis- 
criminating score was applied to the test groups for a more rigorous test. 


the clinical method as exemplified by 
“B’s” sorting. However, the tasks per- 
formed by the two methods were not 
quite comparable since the “discrim- 
inant function” technique was used to 
distinguish between two groups while 
the clinicians were faced with the 
problem of dividing the records into 
four groups. The clinicians’ task was 
much more difficult and it is there- 
fore not possible to say which ap- 
proach was the more efficient. Both 
approaches achieved some important 
successes. On the other hand both had 
failures. It is very possible that the 
two approaches were approximately 
equal in their successes in sorting. Al- 
though this cannot be proven in the 
present investigation, future studies 
can establish this point either by using 
the more elaborate “discriminant 
function” analysis in which more than 
two groups are differentiated or by 
simplifying the clinicians’ task by 
presenting him with material from 
only two groups. If there is substan- 
tial similarity in the successes of the 
two approaches we might infer from 
this that the “failures” in discrimina- 
tion were not the result of inadequa- 
cies of the technique but of the lack 
of differences between the groups. 
The fact that “B” had considerable 
success in the clinical sorting and 
matching experiments and “A” did 
not, requires some discussion. “B” 
had developed, as a result of her 
work with and interest in anthropol- 


ogical materials, a considerable 
amount of sophistication in analyzing 
such data. Knowing the names of the 
cultures and having at least a mini- 
mum acquaintance with them, she 
was able to view the 24 Rorschach 
records in terms which were relevant 
to the task of finding differences 
among these. particular cultures. She 
was able to form in advance some con- 
ception, whether accurate or inac- 
curate of what a Navaho, Zuni, Mor- 
mon or Spanish-American record 
should be like and attempt to match 
the records to these conceptions. For 
example she believed that the Indians 
more frequently than the other cul- 
tural groups would treat the blot per- 
cepts as concrete reality and that the 
Navaho would be more prone to do 
this than the Zuni. She also thought 
that the Mormons would show more 
intellectualized defenses and_ that 
there would be a lower W% in the 
Navahos. Not all of her hypotheses 
were correct and some led to wrong 
placements. On the basis of her re- 
sults we can say that her conceptions 
had some validity. For “A,” the situ- 
ation was very different. Not know- 
ing which cultures were involved in 
the experiment she could have no 
preconceptions to which the Ror- 
schach records might be matched. In- 
stead she was forced to address her- 
self to the somewhat different prob- 
lem of whether the Rorschachs could 
be grouped in some psychologically 
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meaningful way. Even if these groups 
were psychologically meaningful, and 
an examination of “‘A’s” notes reveals 
that they were, there could be no as- 
surance that they would coincide with 
the cultural classification, “A’’ could 
not know which was the correct clas- 
sification without some knowledge of 
the cultures. All we can conclude 
from ‘“A’s” failure is that the classifi- 
cation which was most salient Ror- 
schach-wise did not correspond to cul- 
tural differences. 


DISCUSSION 


These results suggest that Ror- 
schachs from the four cultures are dif- 
ferent enough to be sorted with con- 
siderable success. This differentiation 
is more possible with some cultures 
than with others. It is facilitated by a 
knowledge of the cultures. What is 
the significance of such findings? First 
in importance is the proof offered 
that the Rorschachs of the four cul- 
tures are different from each other in 
meaningful ways and with this there 
is a strong presumption that certain 
personality characteristics of individu- 
als in these cultures are also different. 
This taken together with the fact that 
within each culture the test protocols 
were similar enough so that they could 
be matched with considerable suc- 
cess might be viewed as a demonstra- 
tion of the applicability of the 
“modal personality” concept. While 
no inferences may be made about the 
ratio of the area of applicability to 
the total personality processes, the 
fraction is at least a discernable one. 
In other words, although we are un- 
able to tell whether the so-called 
“modal personality” comprises a large 
or a small part of all personality proc- 
esses, it is not so insignificant that it 
is totally obscured by ‘“‘non-modal per- 
sonality” processes. Many workers in 
the field of culture-personality rela- 
tionships may not be satisfied with 
such a limited claim. It has been gen- 
erally assumed not only that modal 
personality characteristics exist but 
that they play dominant roles in the 


total personality configuration. It has 
been our purpose here to test the 
narrower assumption and our results 
have indicated that it is correct. The 
more general assumption receives no 
support from these results. On the 
contrary, the difficulty of the task and 
the occurrence of negative findings in 
both clinical and statistical analyses 
indicates that this latter assumption 
may be incorrect. More detailed study 
of the exact nature and magnitude of 
the differences among the cultures is 
required before definitive conclusions 
may be drawn. 


One possible objection to the con- 
clusions we have drawn from the re- 
sults occurs to us. An important source 
of confusion in the field of culture 
and personality has been the confu- 
sion of cultural processes with per- 
sonality processes. This has resulted 
from a lack of sharpness in the differ- 
entiation of the two concepts. For 
many, culture and personality are so 
highly inter-related that they are in- 
distinguishable. These writers, as 
pointed out by Seeman (10), have in- 
cluded processes which are clearly cul- 
tural, such as manners, or folk ways, 
in their analysis of personality differ- 
ences between cultures, Research 
which is oriented to this framework 
will inevitably discover differences in 
“personality” which are in fact differ- 
ences in culture. The research project 
of which the present study is a part, 
has been keenly aware of this danger 
and has attempted to meet it by util- 
izing psychological tests of a projec- 
tive nature such as the Rorschach, 
the Thematic Apperception Test and 
the Sentence Completion Test. These 
tests are constructed so as to give the 
subject relative freedom to respond as 
he likes. The cultural structuring of 
his responses is thus minimized. How- 
ever, the projective tests are a long 
way from being completely free from 
cultural influences. Implicitly if not 
explicitly the culture in no small de- 
gree defines the test situation and its 
requirements for the subject. The 
question that is important, even cru- 
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cial, for the interpretation of our re- 
sults is whether it is possible that the 
differences among the Rorschachs 
from the four cultures upon which 
the sortings were based are attribut- 
able to varying ways in which the cul- 
tures defined the test situation, Such 
differences might then be interpreted 
as not reflecting personality differ- 
ences but cultural differences. 

In addition to the varying defini- 
tions of the test situation there exists 
the possibility that cultural influences 
may be imposed on the Rorschach 
performance through other channels. 
Certainly the modes of expression in 
the four cultures may vary even if the 
same language is used. An obvious 
factor is the difference in experiential 
matrices from which the Rorschach 
responses emerge. Individuals in one 
culture, for instance, the Navahos, 
may lack the knowledge of and expe- 
rience with a great many artifacts of 
our civilization and so are very un- 
likely to include perceptions of such 
objects or situations in their responses. 
The Mormons on the other hand 
might not have the intimate acquaint- 
ance with and interest in the world of 
nature which the Indian groups are 
thought to have. Perhaps more subtle 
is the influence of the time-sense of 
the culture which may be reflected di- 
rectly in the time scores of the Ror- 
schach test. 

With respect to the varying defini- 
tions of the test situation the only 
systematic difference that is striking 
to us is the apparent lack of involve- 
ment and motivation for outstanding 
performance on the part of many of 
the Spanish-Americans. This we first 
thought was a result of the commer- 
cial aspect of the test situation in this 
group in which most of the subjects 
were paid a dollar for taking the test. 
However, some of the records of sub- 
jects who were not paid seemed simi- 
lar to those of subjects who were 
paid.?7, Whatever the cause of their 


* Spanish-American and Navaho subjects were 
with a few exceptions paid to take the test; 
Zuni and Mormon subjects were not paid. 





definition of the test it seems clear 
that the Spanish-American subjects 
appeared not to be more than super- 
ficially involved, and were not at- 
tempting to give more than a mini- 
mum number of responses to the 
tests. These particular attitudes may 
very well reflect personality charac- 
teristics. On the other hand they may 
represent stereotyped attitudes in the 
culture. 

One would like to be able to say 
how the Rorschach situation is de- 
fined differentially in these four cul- 
tures. Unfortunately this is very diff- 
cult to do at present. This may seem 
to be an inadequacy of our field work 
but one has only to ask whether Ror- 
schach workers in our own culture are 
able to describe the psychological 
meaning of the test situation for each 
subject to find that this is not a sim- 
ple matter. Although some investigat- 
ors, among whom Schachtel (11) is a 
notable example, have given this 
problem their attention, by and large 
no satisfactory understanding has 
been reached. 


Let us turn now to the varying ex- 
periental matrices as another type of 
cultural influence which may have 
contaminated our results, While there 
is considerable overlap in the kind of 
experience which members of various 
cultures have the differences in such 
experiences are substantial and might 
lead one to expect differences in Ror- 
schach content. Such differences might 
form the basis of “B’s” sortings even 
though they were not among the ex- 
plicit factors mentioned by her. For- 
tunately some data are available to 
help us evaluate this possibility. In 
the study by Kaplan (6) previously 
mentioned, the four groups were com- 
pared with respect to certain content 
categories of which animal responses 
and popular responses are the most 
pertinent. The finding, surprisingly 
enough, was that in neither of these 
categories were there substantial dif- 
ferences among the cultures. With a 
few exceptions the animals frequent- 
ly seen were the same in all four cul- 
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tures, as were the popular responses. 
Although these results were derived 
from a larger number of Rorschachs 
than are studied in the present re- 
search, they provide us with some rea- 
son to doubt whether “B’s” sortings 
were based on content differences. 

While the extent of cultural con- 
tamination cannot be assessed satis- 
factorily, it is still possible to draw 
from our data some tentative conclu- 
sions, cautiously held and subject to 
revision if contrary evidence is forth- 
coming. Our procedures of analysis 
do reveal certain characteristic differ- 
ences among the four cultures. It 
seems appropriate to formulate these 
differences in terms of the modal per- 
sonality concept. 
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The Use of Projective Techniques in Predicting Performance 
in Freshman Psychiatry * 
WALTER G. KLOPFER 
Norfolk State Hospital and University of Nebraska College of Medicine 


R. HuGu DIcKINsON 
Nebraska Psychiatric Institute, and University of Nebraska College of Medicine 


PROBLEM 

One of the important objectives of 
a dynamically oriented course in in- 
troductory psychiatry is to make the 
student aware of the influence of un- 
conscious factors upon all types of 
behavior. It was presumed that if a 
student’s initial receptivity to un- 
conscious influences could be meas- 
ured in some way, it might be pos- 
sible to predict his success in the 
course as a whole. 

Projective techniques are based 
upon the hypothesis that an indivi- 
dual who is presented with a highly 
ambiguous stimulus situation will 
have the opportunity to handle this 
situation in his own personal or idio- 
syncratic way. The interpretation of 
projective material requires the abil- 
ity to see beyond the obvious and to 
demonstrate some sensitivity to the 
influence of unconscious factors upon 
responses to ambiguous stimuli. It 
was, therefore, decided to use a bat- 
tery of projective test extracts to tap 
this kind of “receptivity.” 

PROCEDURE 

At the first meeting of a class in 
freshman psychiatry, the students 
were presented with the following 
series of extracts of projective mater- 
ials from a case. This material was as 
follows. 

Case oF MIKE (Male—Age 14) 
Interpretation of Proverbs 
1. (The burnt child dreads the fire.) 


(Asks E, to repeat.) (“Once an unfor- 
tunate experience has happened to a 





* The authors wish to express their apprecia- 
tion to William J. Reiss and Al S. Morrison 
of the psychology department of the Nor- 
folk State Hospital for their assistance in 
this study. 


person, that person subconsciously makes 
a mental note—now wait, let me get that 
again—that connects that—uh—unpleas- 
ant situation with the particular stimu- 
lus that causes it and thereon tries to 
avoid that particular stimulus.”) 

2. (He travels swiftest who travels alone.) 
(Sometimes, extra company, like extra 
baggage, can weight a talented person 
down.”’) 


Sentence Completion Test 


1. WHEN SHE REFUSED HIM, HE cried. 

2. LOVE IS foolish. 

3. AFTER HE MADE LOVE TO HER, 
HE died. , 

4. MOST OF ALL I WANT position. 

5. SHE FELT BLUE WHEN he kicked 
her. 

6. MOST WOMEN ACT AS THOUGH 
they are beasts. 

7. WHEN I FEEL THAT OTHERS 
DON’T LIKE ME, I hate ’em. 

8. WHEN I THINK OF MARRIAGE, I 
shudder. 

9. FATHERS are stern. 

10. MOST MEN ACT AS THOUGH they 
are better. 


Blacky Test 


Cartoon VI: “Well, I suppose Tippy’s 
getting her tail cut off to prevent germs. 
Her tail sometimes drags in the dirt and 
picks up dirt, etc. There is nothing cruel 
about it. That isn’t how they cut them 
off. If Blacky is an intelligent dog, he is 
watching with as much glee as possible 
because he realizes that maybe someday it 
will happen to him then, as it is a favor 
to Tippy now. He is actually realizing that 
this is the best thing and a profit for him 
to have it done too. 

Cartoon XI: “Oh, I suppose he’s dream- 
ing of his—either his girl friend or his 
mother. Maybe an idealized shot—thought 
of his mother, what he’d like mama to be. 
No, not what he’d like mama to be actu- 
ally. Well, I guess that’s it. If he could 
have his own way. Or a girl friend when 
he’s a knight. 
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Make a Picture Story Test 

(Dream) “This man is picturing what he 
might be, and on this side, he’s having a 
nightmare.” “He might even picture him- 
self as a king. He’s pointing down for 
someone to polish his boots for him. You 
know, being stinky about it.” (What will 
the outcome be?) “Oh, he probably goes 
back to his little $35 a week bookkeep- 
ing job the morning after his dream.” 

(Bridge) “That man is trying to force 
that girl to jump off that bridge there and 
one woman is holding her hand in front 
of her face. Maybe she’s screaming.” (What 
will the outcome be?) “Oh, I suppose the 
policeman would either shoot the man or 
stop him, Her screams bring the police. 
She tries to help if she’s exceptionally 
brave, she probably wouldn’t scream. She’d 
stop him in the interests of humanity. I 
should find a policeman, but none are 
running; they are all standing at attention. 
(What is the man’s motivation?) “You never 
can tell. It may be a jealous husband or 
revenge for something she did—one of his 
acquaintances. Just that he doesn’t like her 
for some reason.” 

(Selects Landscape) “This one’s a pretty 
picture. This is just a nameless figure 
reaching for the sun, you know. It’s not 
just a person, it could be a symbol. Sci- 
ence, searching for the truth. It’s just the 
relative truth in our times. A symbol for 
the act of going forward, going to attain 
higher goals.” 


They were given the following in- 
structions: 


“You will be shown some extracts from a 
battery of psychological tests administered to 
a fourteen year old boy called Mike. Please 
put your name in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner of the front sheet and the date in the 
upper left-hand corner. 

On the second sheet, we would like to 
have your impression of what kind of per- 
son this boy might be. We realize that you 
have had no training in the interpretation 
of this kind of material, but would like to 
have your spontaneous reaction and associa- 
tions at this particular point of the course. 
You might include some mention of this 
boy’s intellectual functioning, some descrip- 
tion of his attitude towards other people and 
whatever personality traits you might have 
found in reading the above.” 

“The stories given to the Blacky test and 
the Make A Picture Story test are stories 
made up by the patient about pictures which 
you will be shown on the screen. In the 


Sentence Completion test, the part in cap- 
itals is read to the patient and he is asked 
to complete the sentence with the first thing 
that comes to his mind. In the interpretaion 
of the proverbs, the proverb is read to him 
and he is asked to say what people mean 
when they say that. You will be given fifteen 
minutes in order to finish this task.” 


The students then proceeded to 
write a personality description of 
Mike on the basis of the instructions 
cited above. A ten-point scale was 
then developed for rating the inter- 
pretations of the individual students 
for statistical purposes. The points in- 
cluded in the scale were: (a) noting 
that the boy had above average in- 
telligence, (b) noting that intelli- 
gence was used as a defense, (c) de- 
tecting the presence of inferiority 
feelings or defensive superiority, (d) 
noting the presence of frustrated 
strivings for independence, (e) men- 
tioning the presence of a specific con- 
flict with women, (f) taking into ac- 
count the boy’s age in modifying the 
interpretations of the material, (g) 
some description of the paranoid pro- 
cess, (h) some explanation of Mike’s 
problems on the basis of parents, dif- 
ficult home situation, etc., (i-j) some 
attempts at giving an integrated ex- 
planation of the total personality. 


There were 80 students in the 
group and each one of them was 
rated on his interpretation of the 
material separately by two judges. 
First, a sample of 17 cases was taken 
out and rated separately by the two 
judges in order to measure the reli- 
ability of the rating scale. Taking all 
items into account, there was an over- 
all agreement between the judges on 
78 per cent of the items. The num- 
ber of disagreements on the various 
points of this scale were fairly well 
scattered, there being no more than 
five cases of disagreement on any sin- 
gle item. The two judges then com- 
pared ratings, making panel judg- 
ments on each student and developed 
a guide to accompany the rating scale 
in hopes that this would increase the 
reliability of their judgments. A sec- 
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ond sample of 17 students was then 
selected and the procedure reported 
above was repeated. In this sample, 
the over-all agreement was 82 per 
cent and was not essentially different 
from that of the first sample. It was, 
therefore, concluded that the reli- 
ability of the rating scale, although 
adequate for present purposes, was 
not sufficiently high so that only one 
judge could be relied upon to make 
accurate ratings. It was, therefore, de- 
cided that all 80 students would be 
rated by both judges and that any 
disagreements would be_ resolved 
through a process of panel discussion 
and review, 

At the end of the two quarters of 
instruction, 54 of the freshmen were 
once again given the “Mike” mater- 
ial, with essentially similar instruc- 
tions except where modifications were 
necessary. This material was also 
rated by the panel method described 
above. 


The Mike material was also ad- 
ministered to a group of seniors dur- 
ing the same semester in order to see 
whether seniors would demonstrate 
significantly different scores from 
freshmen. The main data analysis, 
however, consisted of a comparison of 
the initial ratings achieved by the 
freshmen with their scores on the 
final examination in the course, a 
multiple-choice test. 


RESULTS 


A comparison of those students who 
were rated on their performance at 
the end of the course, as well as at 
the beginning, demonstrated little 
over-all change in their performance. 
These students achieved a mean rat- 
ing of 4.33 at the beginning of the 
course and a mean rating of 4.31 at 
the end, the difference between these 
two means not being significant. Of 
the total of 54 students who repeated 
the procedure, 23 showed improve- 
ment, 7 received the same rating, and 
24 received a worse rating the second 
time. However, it is important to note 
that those students who improved 


received a definitely higher rating 
than the ones who did not improve 
on the final running of the experi- 
ment. The ratings for the improved 
group had a mean of 5.35 as opposed 
to a mean of 3.55 for the unimproved 
group, a difference significant at the 
-O1 level. 

A comparison of the ratings of the 
freshmen and the ratings of the sen- 
iors demonstrated that the seniors re- 
ceived a somewhat lower mean score 
(3.80) even though the difference be- 
tween the ratings of the seniors and 
the freshmen were not significantly 
different. Certain qualitative differ- 
ences between the senior and fresh- 
men interpretations of the material 
are worthy of mention. The seniors 
did much better in picking out the 
pathology involved in the case, Most 
of them were able to detect the para- 
noid features involved. However, the 
seniors tended to ignore almost com- 
pletely the personality dynamics, 
whereas the freshmen described them 
more fully. 

An examination of a scattergram 
of the data concerning the relation- 
ship between the initial ratings and 
the scores on the final examination 
indicated that this was a curvilinear 
type of relationship. Eta was chosen 
to test the significance of this rela- 
tionship. A value of .34 was obtained 
for Eta-squared. According to Peters 
and Van Voorhis,? Eta-squared was 
converted to Epsilon-squared and cor- 
rected for bias and sampling error. 
The value obtained for Epsilon- 
squared was .02. This value is in the 
expected direction, but not statistic- 
ally significant. It would be consid- 
ered significant if the total number 
of cases had been higher (about 
300).8 


2 Peters, C. C., and Van Voorhis, W. R. 
“Statistical Procedures and Their Mathe- 
matical Bases.” New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1940. 

*In another kind of data analysis, scores on 
the final examination were converted into 
scores equivalent to the “Mike” material. 
Of the 80 students, 32 deviated by 1 point 
or less on the two tasks. 
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DIscussION 


The results of this study have rather 
interesting implications for the use 
of projective techniques in this area, 
as well as for the medical school cur- 
riculum and the role of psychiatry in 
it. The relative lack of improvement 
on the experimental procedure dur- 
ing the course would seem to indicate 
that whatever psychiatric aptitude 
was involved in interpreting the pro- 
jective material was present at the be- 
ginning of the course and was not 
materially improved as judged by the 
final ratings. Whether this ability is 
related to the student’s previous train- 
ing in psychology or whether it re- 
flects a certain personality variable 
(which might be termed “Psychiatric 
Sensitivity’) cannot definitely be det- 
ermined on the basis of the present 
study. The fact that there is a rela- 
tionship between the initial ratings 
and the final grades in the expected 
direction, even though it is not as 
significant as might be desirable, in- 
dicates that the final examination is, 
to some extent, measuring a similar 
characteristic in the students. Per- 
haps, that part of their relationship 
which lowers the statistical signifi- 
cance is due to the fact that the ex- 
amination does not altogether meas- 
ure that which the instructors would 
like to determine. This is, of course, 
a limitation inherent in the use of a 
multiple choice objective type of ex- 
amination. The fact that those stu- 
dents who tend to improve on the 
experimental procedure do signifi- 
cantly better on the final ratings than 
the others indicates that improvement 
on the experimental procedure may 
be in some ways a better measure of 
the students having achieved the ob- 


jective of the course as set out at the 
beginning of this paper than the 
scores on the final examination. 

The idea of using the interpreta- 
tion of projective materials to gauge 
the student’s sensitivity to the uncon- 
scious has not previously been stud- 
ied to any considerable extent, The 
present study would seem to indicate 
that such a procedure holds a certain 
amount of promise. A follow up 
study with this particular group of 
students is contemplated throughout 
their entire medical school career and 
further results should demonstrate 
more clearly the value of this ap- 
proach. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


One of the objectives in an intro- 
ductory course in psychiatry might be 
to make the student increasingly sen- 
sitive to the influence of unconscious 
material upon various types of be- 
havior. The use of projective tech- 
niques was introduced as a means of 
measuring this variable, It has been 
demonstrated that those students who 
tend to improve in this regard dur- 
ing the course generally end up dem- 
onstrating more sensitivity than those 
who do not. Also, a certain low, but 
positive, relationship between initial 
ratings and grades on final examina- 
tion in the course was demonstrated. 
The fact that senior students received 
a somewhat lower rating on the ex- 
perimental procedure than freshmen 
raises questions about the emphasis 
in medical school on diagnosis and 
pathology as opposed to personality 
dynamics. Further research along 
these lines is suggested. 


Received August 19, 1955 
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Rorschach Responses of Normal Aged 


BERNARD H. LIGHT 
New Chief, Counselling Psychology Service, V. A. Hospital 
Jefferson Barracks, Missouri 


and 
JEAN HOLLANDSWORTH AMICK 
West Virginia University 


Herman Rorschach (10) in the first 
reference to Rorschach responses of 
the aged suggested three signs symp- 
tomatic of old age: 

1. A coarctation of experience type 
(Erlebnistypus), i.e., a restriction in 
the ability of the aged to make fullest 
use of their capacities and a dimuni- 
tion in emotional reactions, 

2. Unclear forms which suggest a 
decrement in intellectual efficiency 
and perceptual acuity. 

3. Marked response stereotopy dem- 
onstrating a constriction in the field 
of interest and imagination. 

Since these initial observations by 
Rorschach, there have been only three 
major studies dealing with the Ror- 
schach responses of the “normal” 
aged. In 1946 Walter Klopfer (7) ad- 
ministered the Rorschach to 50 sub- 
jects 60 years of age and over. Thirty 
subjects resided in a home for the 
aged, and 20 subjects were noninstitu- 
tionalized. Klopfer obtained results 
which suggested a personality pattern 
of the normal aged characterized by: 

1. intellectual impairment 

2. loosening of intellectual ties to 
reality 

3. inability to make full use of in- 
ner resources 

4. inconsistency in responding to 
emotional challenges 

5. difficulty in forming relation- 
ships with others (p. 152). 

He based these conclusions on the 
following characteristics of the proto- 
cols: 

1. Low Sum C 

2. FM greater than M 

3. Little m, k, K and FK 
" h Color responses more likely to be 


5. Small number of responses 

6. Small number of ‘popular’ res- 
ponses 

7. Overemphasis on W; underem- 
phasis on D 

8. High A% (p. 149). 

The second major study was under- 
taken by Prados and Fried (9) in 
1947. Their sample consisted of 35 
subjects in the age range of 50 to 80. 
They concluded that 

. with increasing age an impov- 
erishment of creative intellectual fac- 
ulties takes -place. The subjects be- 
tween 50 to 70 react with anxiety to 
the awareness of intellectual inade- 

uacy. The subjects over 70 seem re- 
signed to their condition. 


The records show that the capacity 
for emotional responsiveness to the en- 
vironment is impaired by age and 
that the affective life becomes rela- 
tively shallow. Little inner conflict 
takes place. With increasing age the 
individual’s control over his instinct- 
ual demands tends to disappear and 
some of the primitive manifestations 
of childhood reoccur (p. 120). 


The quantitative results of this 
study were essentially in agreement 
with Klopfer. 


A few months prior to the writing 
of this paper, Ames, Learned, Met- 
reaux, and Walker published the 
third major work in their text Ror- 
schach Responses in Old Age (1). 
They analyzed the responses of 200 
men and women between the ages of 
70 and 100. Their subjects were classi- 
fied into three groups—normal, pre- 
senile, and senile, with classification 
being made directly from the Ror- 
schach itself. 
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Quantitative results suggested that 
the Rorschachs of normal elderly per- 
sons were not appreciably different 
from the Rorschachs of younger norm- 
al adults. The Rorschach character- 
istics reported by Klopfer and Prados 
and Fried were only present in the 
groups Ames classified as presenile and 
senile. 

Ideally, the results of such studies 
should contribute to a consistent body 
of normative data from which the 
Rorschachs of normal aged could be 
assessed. The previous investigations, 
however, manifest shortcomings which 
prevent fulfillment of this goal. In- 
telligence, a recognized variable in 
Rorschach patterning, was infrequent- 
ly considered. All the investigators 
except Prados and Fried included in- 
stitutionalized subjects in their sam- 
ple. Frequency distributions were 
also not presented in such a manner 
as to be helpful in establishing norma- 
tive criteria for the actual Rorschach 
responses, Finally, Ames, et. al., have 
emphasized developmental trends 
rather than normative trends. 


It is thus the aim of this study to 
present, in a normative fashion, the 
Rorschach responses of a group of 
normal aged individuals. These re- 
sponses will then be compared with 
the responses of the hypothetical nor- 
mal, normals of younger age groups, 
and other aged normals. The typical 
personality characteristics of the aged 
taken from this sample will be des- 
cribed through a composite Rorschach 
protocol. 


SUBJECTS 


The subjects for this study were 50 
noninstitutionalized persons, 25 men 
and 25 women, between the ages of 
65 and 85. Almost all the cases were 
residents of Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia, and all lived at home and were 
capable of caring for themselves, their 
households, and their everyday activi- 
ties. Five of the samples were gainful- 
ly employed, and the remaining sub- 
jects were retired. 


Rorschach Responses of Normal Aged 


Initially the subjects were obtained 
individually by the junior author, 
and these first cases were requested 
to solicit the cooperation of friends, 
relatives, and acquaintances. More 
than half the sample was obtainable 
in this manner, The remaining por- 
tion consisted of aged persons who 
were obtained from the rolls of vari- 
ous organizations, local social agen- 
cies, and West Virginia University. 
Marital status and the present or pre- 
vious occupational level of the group 
are shown in Table I. Table II gives 
the means, sigmas, and percentile dis- 
tributions of the Intelligence Quo- 
tients and Deterioration ratios. 


TABLE I. Occupational and 
Marital status 


(Percentage in each group.) 
Men Women Total 


Marital 
Marsied.............-......... 56 36 46 
| an 4 4 4 
Wamewea...............<..<. 40 60 50 
Occupational 
Professional................ 16 f 10 
Semi-Professional...... 24 32 28 
Clerical (Skilled)........ 28 8 18 
Semi-Skilled................ 24 0 12 
OC 8 + 6 
Housewife................... me 52 26 


It will be observed that both the 
mean and median intelligence scores 
are within the average range as de- 
fined by Wechsler (11). Through the 
use of Wechsler’s standard of signifi- 
cant Deterioration Ratios it would ap- 
pear that this aged group is not un- 
duly affected by mental deterioration. 


PROCEDURE 


The Rorschach and the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale were ad- 
ministered to all subjects in their own 
home, and every effort was made to 
standardize the procedure. An attempt 
was made to establish rapport with 
each subject, and this was followed by 
a brief explanation of the tests and 
testing procedure. The subjects had 
been previously contacted by phone, 
and the purpose of the study had been 
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1ed TABLE II. Means, Sigmas and Percentile Rank Distribution for 
or, Wechsler Intelligence Quotients and Wechsler Deterioration Ratios 
-_ Percentile Total Sample Women Men 
-_, Rank 1Q. DR. LQ. DR. 1Q. DR. 
~o 100 147 34.0 135 31.0 147 34.0 
ble A 136.5 30.0 127 28.0 1405 29.0 
or- En 128 22.0 126 21.5 132.5 , 19.0 
tho 85 127 17.0 124 19.0 128 14.5 
° eka cssdctuctesse costs cssssiotasescintesene 127 14.0 119 16.0 127 11.0 
_ 75 1235 11.0 119 13.0 127 9.0 
en- 70 ciabihsiatedl 119 8.0 1165 7.0 125 8.0 
ity. 65 . SS 6.0 113 0.0 121.5 7.0 
ae 60 113 3.0 113 0.0 113 5.0 
bs cases ceagecennhtsgeanncanctssuastivienness 110.5 1.0 111 0.0 109 3.0 
~~ 50 109 0.0 109 0.0 109 15 
ves ,_ RRR SEP eRe RE CET OTe 108.5 0.0 109 0.0 108 1.0 
lis- | SO 108 0.0 108 0.0 107 0.0 
uo- ISA NOT Ee 107 0.0 105 0.0 107 0.0 
ONE RT EE NT 105 0.0 101.5 0.0 106 0.0 
__ REE TEC neta er nee eee enor 102.5 0.0 101 0.0 105 0.0 
__ Ee ered cero ee mene 101 0.0 100 0.0 103 0.0 
Sessa 5s Lckss cestancercasts tascakontensssiconees 99 0.0 99 0.0 99 0.0 
IN sn ba se cscs csteasaccnteccanencccuicnchs 97 0.0 97 0.0 97 0.0 
5 ‘ 91 0.0 87 0.0 88 0.0 
| ARCRRRETERRRCRE Ie 112.78 6.74 110.84 6.56 114.72 6.92 
otal MI assess ebcese base sacs icccesscknseendsbcos 13.47 9.84 11.50 10.06 14.94 9.67 
7 made clear to them. median Rorsthach composite protocol 
0 The Wechsler was administered is presented and interpreted. 
first in all cases, After completion of Resutys ann Descvesson 
10 the intelligence test, the Rorschach re , 
28 was almost immediately given, using Quantitative 
“ the introductory directions and ex- The quantitative results of this 
6 planations set forth by Klopfer and _ study are presented in Tables III, 
6 Kelley (5). In those instances where _ IV, V, and VI. 
the Wechsler consumed over two A _ peoterminants 
he nom, pee payne eee _ Inspection of Table III reveals the 
res delayed until a later time. - 
" following: 
de- At the completion of the tests, the 1. Over 65% of the aged group pro- 
he Rorschach responses were immediately pen only a. on with oe ae 
ifi- scored by the examiner. The scoring number of M for the whole group be- 
ap- was later checked and rescored by ian S00 The seaee Geened bem 
1n- another trained worker. The system mo M to6M 8 
on. employed was that outlined by Klop- 9°. FM responses diniin: 20 ue 
a 2 em “a os = "5 h. sponses in 70% of the subjects. In 
—— 6) ~ h Mai yon “addi <<" 30% of the subjects FM equals M, but 
“4 “i apeitine — taking the group as a whole, both the 
ad- al responses were scored, although ain ae Foe a enh ie 
wn only the Main responses were used in am cok en. 1 te 2 oe 
a - weene —_—. sponses ranged from zero to 12. 
FF Statistical Analysis 3. The m responses were disregard- 
by In this study means, standard devi- ed by 80% of the group. 
| ations, medians, and percentiles are 4. Diffusion and vista responses, k, 
a presented for all the major Rorschach K, FK, were rarely used. Ninety per 
wn scoring categories. cent of the subjects did not use k, 
o- In evaluating the data from the 70% did not use K, and 30% used 





standpoint of personality structure, a 


only 1 K. In 85% of the subjects FK 
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Taste III. Means, Sigmas, and Percentile Rank Distributions 
for Determinant Scoring Categories 




















Percentile 

Rank M FM m k K FK F Fc c Cc FC CF Cc 

0 1.0 2.0 10 21.0 4.0 2.0 5.0 5.0 40 0.0 

0 1.0 1.0 10 15.0 2.5 2.0 20 2.0 3.0 0.0 

0 0.0 1.0 10 13.0 2.0 1.0 20 2.0 2.0 0.0 

5 0.0 1.0 10 10.5 2.0 1.0 ie «6S 20 0.0 

0 0.0 10 0.0 70 20 1.0 10 10 20 £00 

00 00 10 00 7.0 15 1.0 10 10 15 0.0 

0.0 0.0 1.0 0.0 7.0 1.0 0.0 10 10 1.0 0.0 

00 00 00 00 6.5 10 OO O05 10 10 00 

0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 6.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 

00 00 00 0.0 5.0 10 00 00 10 10 0.0 

0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 5.0 1.0 0.0 00 00 10 00 

0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 5.0 1.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 10 00 

0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 5.0 1.0 0.0 00 00 00 0.0 

0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 4.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 4.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 3.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 3.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 2.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 2.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 15 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 00 00 

16 10 36 18 6.26 .96 36 58 .74 94 0.0 

37 30 55 38 4.29 .96 63 98 98 1.01 00 

Tasxe IV. Means, Sigmas and Percentile Rank Distributions 
for the Location Scoring Categories 

Percentile Dd and 
Rank w wy D D% d 4% Dd Ss Sy 
100 15.0 100.0 23.0 87.0 9.0 30.0 4.0 3.0 20.0 
95 11.0 90.0 17.0 67.0 4.0 18.0 3.0 10 16.0 
90. 10.0 85.0 15.0 60.0 2.0 14.0 2.0 0.0 10.0 
85 9.0 77.5 14.0 57.5 2.0 11.0 1.0 0.0 8.5 
80 8.0 70.0 12.0 53.0 1.0 9.0 1.0 0.0 8.0 
i 8.0 68.0 9.0 52.5 1.0 6.0 1.0 0.0 75 
See 8.0 64.0 9.0 50.0 1.0 4.0 1.0 0.0 6.0 
_ | SEES ene 8.0 56.5 8.0 50.0 0.0 0.0 1.0 0.0 3.0 
ae 7.0 50.0 7.0 50.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
| _RRIERE eer eenere cnn 7.0 50.0 7.0 49.5 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Bais aiiGatasescacisenik 7.0 47.0 7.0 46.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
SRE REE Saeco 7.0 15.5 6.0 43.5 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
ae 70 44.0 5.0 42.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
TTT 6.0 41.0 40 36.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
EERIE eee rere 6.0 37.0 4.0 30.5 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Ee ae ee 5.0 34.0 2.5 26.5 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
ERE Eee 5.0 27.0 2.0 20.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Bsa ucssveatbichesscabeanaavens 4.5 22.5 15 14.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Re ee aetna 4.0 19.0 1.0 10.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
| SRO Ere aoe NT 2.0 75 5 4.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
ESS eee 6.98 50.2 7.26 40.94 .90 4.14 62 14 3.58 
Sigma 2.69 7.65 5.51 19.43 1.95 7.46 1.06 32 5.45 


was not used at all. 1 Fc, whereas 75% used no c and 65% 


5. Fifty per cent of the group pro- no C’. 





duced at least 5 F with the mean F 
being 6.26. 


6. Of the texture and achromatic de- 
terminants, Fc was used more fre- 
quently than either c or C’. Seventy 
per cent of the subjects used at least 


7. CF responses were used more fre- 
quently than FC. C was not used at 
all. Generally speaking, color is used 
infrequently. 


B. Location 
Table IV reveals that 35% of the 
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subjects produced more than half of 
their responses in the W category. In 
30% of the cases D was used 50% of 
the time or more, with the mean DY 
being 40.94. Small and unusual details 
were seldom used, Seventy per cent 
utilized no d and 90% employed less 
than 10% Dd and S. 


C. Content 


Table V demonstrates that animals 
are used more frequently than any 
other concept. The median number 
of animal responses is 6, and the mean 
6.78. Thirty five per cent of the cases 
had more than half of their responses 
in the animal category. The mean 
animal percentage for the group was 
47.82. 

The number of other content cate- 
gories employed is negligible. The 
median number of human responses 
is 2, but the medians for Hd, Ad, At, 
N, Pl, Geo, Arch, Cl, Art and Design, 
are all zero. 


D. Certain percentages and interpret- 
ive ratios 


From Table VI it will be observed 
that the median number of responses 


Rorschach Responses of Normal Aged 


to the cards is 13, with the range ex- 
tending from 7 responses to 36. Half 
of the group gave 40% of their re- 
sponses in the F category and 45% 
in the Fc+-F+-FK group. The median 
number of Popular responses used was 
4, and the mean 4.64. 


Sum C appears to be quite low. A 
median score of one was obtained for 
this ratio. The median percentage of 
responses to the last three cards was 
33 and the mean 32.30. 


COMPARISON OF THE AGED GROUP WITH 
YOUNGER NORMAL ADULTS AND WITH 
THE HYPOTHETICAL NORMAL 


Table VII shows the median Ror- 
schach scores of our aged group com- 
pared to the hypothetical normal and 
to the normative groups of Brockway, 
Gleser, and Ulett (3) and Cass and 
McReynolds (4). Brockway, Gleser, 
and Ulett’s subjects were 151 men 
between the ages of 17 and 36 who 
had been psychiatrically screened for 
adjustment. Cass and McReynold’s 
group consisted of 104 “normal” men 
with a median age of 34. Beck and 
Rabin’s study (2) did not lend itself 


TaBteE VI. Means, Sigmas and Percentile Rank Distributions 
for Certain Percentages and Interpretive Ratios 












































Ave. 
Tr. Bz. 
Percentile (in Art- 
Rank R sec.) ac 
100 36.0 1710 43 
95 31.5 1432 41 
90 29.0 1195 = 27 
85 23.0 1130 §=22.5 
80 21.0 875 21 
75 18.0 710 20 
EE 17.0 620 18 
65. 16.5 575 15.5 
60. 16.0 495 15 
. See 455 14 
50 13.0 435 13 
! 430 125 
400 12 
390 «sll 
372 ll 
350 10 
315 10 
257 9 
r 220 7 
5 75 150 5 
SEE eee ee 15.92 601.14 16.18 
nea areees 7.34 401.03 9.39 


Ave. 
ae. NR 
Art- Fk+F Sum _ Last 
c FY +F.% P Cc 3 Cds % 
45 87 87 10.0 6.5 52 
30 70.5 75.5 8.0 3.0 48.5 
28 62 70 7.0 3.0 46 
27 56 59 6.0 2.5 42.5 
25 50 58 6.0 2.0 41 
23 49 55.5 6.0 2.0 39.5 
21 44 53 6.0 2.0 38 
19 43.5 51 55 15 36.5 
19 42 50 5.0 15 35 
18 40 49 5.0 15 33 
16 40 45 4.0 1.0 33 
14.5 36.5 44 4.0 1.0 30 
14 35 42 4.0 1.0 30 
13.5 $1.5 41 4.0 0.5 30 
13 25 40 4.0 0.5 29 
12 25 36.5 3.5 0.5 25.5 
11 21 33 3.0 0.0 23 
10 20 30 2.5 0.0 20 
10 17 27 2.0 0.0 14 
7 10 19 0.5 0.0 12 
18.10 39.12 46.84 4.64 1.37 32.30 
8.17 18.41 17.26 2.04 1.26 10.39 
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Tas e VII. Median Rorschach Scores of the Normal Aged Compared to the 
Scores of a Sampling of Normal Young Men and the Hypothetical Normal 


































































































Brockway, 
Rorschach Gleser, and 
Category Ulett 
Determinants 
M 2.0 
FM 3.7 
m 2 
k 0.2 
K 0.1 
FK 0.2 
F 11.1 
F% * 
Fc 1.4 
c 0.7 
c..... 0.9 
FC 0.9 
cz... 2.4 
ERROR TRAE Up ot Ce er 0.0 
Location 
__ CE RIT RCN 8.4 
w% 33.2 
D.... 12.1 
D% 48.4 
d . 
d% * 
Dd 2.9 
Peacoat bcc ceh dns dteactnpsacbsocessksschansscics 2.9 
Dd+S% * 
Content 
H 6 
Hd Rl 
A 94 
Ad 1.9 
goon soc casa tetns satin sieeccs con csesessescecss ° 
Interpretive Ratios 
a A AE ERS LEON SOO 26.2 
ARS Da os ra 5.6 
ee Be: 2.8 
FK+F +Fc% ¢ 
NR Last 3 CDS %........................ * 


* Data not available on these categories. 


Cass and Hypothetical Present Aged 
McReynolds Normal Sample 

2.0 3 2.0 
3.5 2 3.0 
0.5 <i 0.0 
0.0 <i 0.0 
0.0 0 0.0 
0.0 1 0.0 
7.5 <\AT.R 5.0 
34.0 30-50 40.0 
2.0 2 1.0 
0.0 0 0.0 
1.0 <1 0.0 
15 2 0.0 
2.0 1-2 1.0 
0.0 0 0.0 
9.0 us 7.0 
45.0 20-30 47.0 
9.5 . 7.0 
44.0 45-55 46.0 
0.0 5 0.0 
0.0 5-15 0.0 
1.0 . 0.0 
0.5 ? 0.0 
0.7 <10 0.0 
2.5 ‘s 2.0 
0.5 . 0.0 
9.0 . 6.0 
1.0 . 0.0 
° 35-50 45.0 
22.5 20-40 13.0 
5.5 4-5 4.0 
3.0 >2 1.0 
45.0 50 45.0 
39.0 33 33.0 


** Based on Klopfer and Kelley, “The Rorschach Technique,” and clinically derived 


standards. 


to comparison nor did the work of 
Neff and Lidz (8). 

The comparative data yielded the 
following results: 


A. Determinants 

1. The aged group produced the 
same sumber of M_ responses as 
younger normals, but the number of 
M was below the hypothetical normal. 

2. FM exceeds M in our group as 
does this ratio in normal samples. 
This finding is not consistent with the 
a eye normal. 

. The present aged group were not 


found to differ appreciably from other 
groups in the production of m, k, K, 
and FK. 

4. The number of F responses in 
the aged is below the younger adult 
samples, but the FY seems to be with- 
in hypothetical limits. 

5. The aged employ less Fc than 
any of the comparative groups. Only 
small differences were noted in the c 
and C’ category, however. 

6. The number of FC and CF re- 
2 of our aged sample are below 
all groups. There were no differences 
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in the number of C responses. 


B. Location and Content 


1. The W% of the aged exceeds all 
the other groups, 

2. The number of D responses em- 
ployed by the aged are less than the 
younger normals but the D% does 
not seem to deviate significantly from 
any of the groups. The d%, however, 
is smaller than the hypothetical 
normal. 

3. H, Hd, A, Ad, responses of the 
aged are less in number than all the 
other groups, but the A% is within 
the hypothetical normal range. 


C. Percentages and Interpretive Ratios 


1. The median number of responses 
in the aged is considerably below all 
groups. 

2. Popular responses are within the 
hypothetical normal range but below 
the other groups. 

3. Sum C is lower than all groups. 

4. The FK+-F+-Fc% in our sample 
does not differ significantly from any 
of the other groups. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER 
AGED GROUPS 


Table VIII reveals how the Ror- 
schach responses of our aged group 
compare to the responses of other aged 
persons. Means were employed in the 
comparison because the results of 
other studies had taken this form. 


Rorschach Responses of Normal Aged 


A general overview of Table VIII 
shows that the responses of the present 
group are very similar to Klopfer’s. 
Considering the scoring categories 
more closely, however, one will note 
that Padros and Fried’s and Ames’ 
groups gave more responses. The 
greater proportion of FM to M is 
present in all the groups except Ames’, 
where the M seems to be rather high. 
Color responses are also used more by 
Prados and Fried’s and Ames’ subjects 
than either Klopfer’s group or our 
group. As far as W% and D% are 
concerned, our subjects seem to come 
closest to Prados and Fried’s subjects 
in the 61-70 age range. The Dd%, 
however, is much below the percent- 
ages found by the other workers. Our 
A% is lower than the Ames’ group, 
but the AY corresponds very closely 
with the other aged groups. 


QUALITATIVE CHARACTERISTICS 


A median Rorschach protocol, 
which represents a composite of the 
typical aged individual of the present 
group, is shown in Figure 1. 


A. Outer Control 


The protocol seems to suggest that 
the typical aged person has some dif- 
ficulty in his adjustment to others. He 
is not particularly responsive to stim- 
uli coming from the environment, and 
there is evidence of a narrowing of 
social and emotional contacts with 


TaBLeE VIII. Comparative Findings of Different Investigators 
Mean Scores 








Ames 
et. al. 
(normal Present 
Klopfer Prados and Fried group) Study 
Age (mean or range)...............-.- 73.5 50-60 61-70 71-80 70-100 65-85 
Number of subjects..................- 50 13 12 10 41 50 
_ TERESA aoe ieee 14.1 20 23 20 25.9 15.92 
mM... 1.4 6 1.9 1.8 338 2.02 
Ws cass canasncgssasecavsasscacssavkacaseals 3.2 8 5.0 5.1 » if 3.24 
(ERS Eien cower eros a se a er R | 16 
_ 3 8 1.7 2 1.0 74 
_ SSSR sere ae eens Fs 5 16 Pr 1.3 94 
IE a eee ee ees a 2 = 3 2 0.0 
rte ene ree ee high 61% 52% 43% 36% 50.2 
(Sed eee eemaere ee low 37% 16% 55% 47% 40.94 
|__| SRS eRe “ 2% 2% 2% 15% 0.0 
ci ope apes vaones cones eteeen ior a ais wt waa 50% 39.0 
OP RRR IRARE high 48%, 45% 49% 46%, 48.0 
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Form | Texture and Achro- Bright Color 














matic Color 





RELATIONSHIPS AMONG FACTORS 





Total Responses (R) = /3 

Total Time (T) = HFS” 

Average time per response (7) = 34 * 

* Average reaction time for Cards I, IV, V, VI, VII = AF” 
Average reaction time for Cards II, III, VIII, IX, X = /6 
, Total F _ 

Tuale YO Fo, 

FK+F +Fe _ 

FRAP +R. WSs 


AM 4/55 

Number of P = 4f 
Number of 0 = 

4 aj:Hd+ad= 8:0 


sum C = FO+2CF +30 _ & 


M:sumC = 2:2 

(FM + m): (Fe +e+C’) = ={ :Z 

No. of responses to Cards VIII, IX,X _ JZ _ 
R 


wMe= J :& 


Succession : 
l l 1 
x Orderly Loose Confused 


(Place a check mark al the appropriate point on the scale above) 











Estimate of Intellectual Level 


Intellectual Capacity Intellectual Efficiency 
-++ Very Superior ...+Wery Superior 
... High Average ..+-High Average 
....Low Average ....Low Average 
...-Dull Normal ...-Dull Normal 
....Feebleminded ....Feebleminded 

ee Se ee aay eees 
umber and quality of W 

amebanineds 

level of form accuracy 

maieeenhertiie at 
variety of content 

succession 


Mi of Approach ‘ 
wi ¥Z %) 146%) ener, Sooner 
Enter the location percentages in the spaces above. 
cutagpegit Ge tate dima to the tee Ghee, oe pgm 
opposite the appropriate range of percentages. 














and 
Ww D a Da ts 
< 10% ((W))| < 30% ((D)) 
10-20(W) | 30-45 (D) 
20-30 W $-15d | 10m 
30-45 W | 55-65 D 15-25 d | 10-15 DdS 
65-80 D 25-85 d | 15-20 DdS 
> Wi>s% D 35-45 d | 20-25 DdS 
> d |>2 Dds 




















Ficure 1. Composite Psychogram of the Aged Subjects. 


others. Part of this reaction may stem 
from insecurities which manifest them- 
selves in social situations. 


B. Inner Control 


The aged seem to show a lack of 
ability to empathize. Not only were 


M responses hard to elicit, but M 
often represents mythological or fan- 
tasy figures rather than objects of 
reality. This finding considered with 
the color nuances seems to suggest 
that the aged person has withdrawn 
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from social relationships and that he 
often tends to live in a somewhat iso- 
lated fantasy world, A regressive re- 
action is suggested. 

Generally speaking, although there 
were no gross breakdowns in control 
functions, nine of the subjects did 
produce a total of 13 F— responses. 
It may be thus hypothesized that not 
all aged persons show the same degree 
of impairment in intellectual func- 
tioning nor the same decrement in 
their effectiveness to deal with the 
problems of everyday life. 

C. Adjustment and Maturity 

There were many behavioral signs 
suggesting the presence of anxiety, 
but anxiety did not become manifest 
in the form of m, k, or K responses. 
The aged frequently made such re- 
marks as “Do others see that,” and 
“Do you think I’m crazy?” Their re- 
sponses were, in addition, often very 
evasive, stereotyped, and constricted, 
containing many leaf, tree, butterfly, 
and bat concepts. Anxiety was also re- 
vealed in frequent rejections of the 
cards. 


D. Erlebnistyp 

The Rorschach ratios suggest that 
aged persons are typically introversive 
personalities, 


E. Emotional Aspects of Personality 


The composite protocol represents 
the aged person as being one who is 
showing signs of emotional immaturi- 
ty and one who is finding his adjust- 
ments to his environment increasingly 
difficult. The lack of adaptability pro- 
duces anxiety, which in turn promotes 
withdrawal from close human rela- 
tionships. Elderly persons do not seem 
to possess acute awareness or insight 
into themselves nor is there evidence 
that efforts are being made to change 
their mode of adjustment to others. 
The aged person is sensitive to others, 
but he is inclined to withdraw to the 
security of his own inner life. 


F. Intellectual Aspects. 
The overemphasis on the W sug- 


Rorschach Responses of Normal Aged 


gests that aged take an inflexible, rig- 
id, and global approach to unfamiliar 
situations. The presence of DW’s in 
the records suggests some loss in intel- 
lectual efficiency, and this hypothesis 
is further borne out by the fact that 
the W’s are often superficial and of 
poor quality. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this study was three- 
fold: 


1. To present in a normative fash- 
ion the Rorschach responses of a group 
of normal aged persons, 

2. To compare these responses with 
the responses of younger “normal” 
groups and with other aged groups. 

3. To evaluate the personality pat- 
tern of the aged. 

To this end, Rorschachs were indi- 
vidually administered to 50 noninsti- 
tutionalized persons, 25 men and 25 
women, between the ages of 65 and 
85. Means, medians, standard devia- 
tions, and percentiles were calculated 
for all the major scoring categories. 


A. Normative 


Medians of the major scoring cate- 
gories suggested the following stan- 
dards for this group. 


1. An excess of FM over M. 

2. Zero m, k, K, FK, c, C’. 

3. F of 5 and an FY of 40. Form ac- 
curacy ranging from fair to good with 
limited F—. 

4. An Fc of 1. 

5. More CF than FC and zero C. 

6. W of 7 and W% of 47. The larg- 
est proportion of W’s were organized 
populars. 

7.D of 7 and D& of 46. 

8. Zero d, d%, Dd, S, and Dd+S%. 

9. H of 2 and A of 6. A% of 45; 
Aobj and Obj of 1. The remaining 
content categories zero. 

10. An R of 13. 

11. A reaction time of 13 seconds 
for achromatic cards and 16 seconds 
for chromatic cards. 

12. A P of 4 and NR to last 3 cards 
percentage of 33. 
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B. Comparative 

The following results suggested 
characteristics of the aged group 
which deviated consistently from both 
the hypothetical normal and from the 
normative studies of younger men. 

1. Low Sum C 

2. Infrequent use of shading 

3. Underproduction of FC and CF 

4, Narrow content 

5. Reduction in the total number of 
responses 

6. Overemphasis of W 

7. Underemphasis of d 

8. Low number of popular re- 
sponses. 

9. High A% 

It was found that these results were 
fairly consistent with the findings of 
Rorschach studies of the aged. 

C. Qualitative 

An evaluation of a composite Ror- 
schach record of this aged group 
seemed to warrant the following hy- 
potheses. 

1. The aged are characteristically 
suspicious, anxious, and evasive in 
their approach to the Rorschach. 

2. Aged individuals seem to show a 
somewhat immature, introversive in- 
ner life which is colored by fantasy 
and unreality. 

3. The aged show difficulties in in- 
terpersonal relationships. 

4. Little awareness of affectional 


needs is shown by elderly persons, 

5. Aged persons show signs of in- 
flexibility, stereotopy, and intellectual 
impotence. 
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A Study of Dyadic Relationships in the French Family’” 


LLoyp MEADOW 
Jewish Vocational Service, Detroit 


This paper deals with the study of 
the dyadic relationships of the French 
family as revealed by the analysis of 
the Thematic Apperception Test pro- 
tocols of twenty-six adolescents (thir- 
teen boys and thirteen girls) studied 
in the town of Revel, France, Revel 
was selected for the study because it 
was considered to be a fairly typical 
small homogeneous French commun- 
ity. It has an area of 3,551 hectacres 
and a population of 3,508 persons. 
The physical devastation of World 
Wars I and II by-passed Revel and 
the surrounding region. The town has 
both an agricultural and semi-indus- 
trial economic base. There are num- 
erous farms, a few small furniture and 
liqueur factories, and many artisan 
furniture workshops. There are no 
ethnic groups and almost all of the 
people are of Catholic background. 

The children in the study parti- 
cipated on a voluntary basis. They 
were enlisted through personal con- 
tacts and through their parents, teach- 
ers, and the municipal officials in the 
community. No child who was asked 
refused to participate. 

The twenty-six children in the 
study ranged in age from eleven to 
seventeen years with a mean age of 
13.2 and a standard deviation of 1.5 
years. All the children have a Catholic 
background, and all attended public 


1 This article is based on a paper submitted 
to the Committee on Human Development 
of the University of Chicago in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the Degree 
of Master of Arts. I wish to thank Dr. 
William E. Henry, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Human Development for his 
very helpful suggestions and valuable critic- 
isms. I also wish to thank Dr. William Lloyd 
Warner for his encouragement and valuable 
help in initiating this study. 

*A summary of this paper was read before 
the American Psychological Association in 
New York City on September 4, 1954. 


school although there is a small par- 
ochial school in the town. Almost all 
were in grades commensurate with 
their age levels. One, a fifteen-year- 
old, had just left school. The social 
class level of the sample population 
can be assayed in part from the occu- 
pations of the children’s fathers. Ten 
are craft workers, three are general 
laborers, two are tenant farmers, two 
proprietor farmers, one an army of- 
ficer, and the occupations of five are 
unknown. About half of the mothers 
work in either the small furniture 
workshops, liqueur factories, or on 
the farm. The others are housewives 
and remain at home. 

The small size of the town, the 
very similar housing conditions, and 
the narrow economic base seem to 
preclude any sharp class distinctions. 
Interviews with over forty adults in 
the town confirm the impression of 
a working and peasant population. 

Four major dyadic relationships, the 
father-son, father-daughter, mother- 
son, and mother-daughter, were an- 
alyzed in terms of a series of hypo- 
theses developed by Rhoda Metraux, 
Margaret Mead and associates (3) in 
a Research in Contemporary Cul- 
tures Project on France. The Met- 
raux-Mead hypotheses were derived 
primarily from informants, French 
literature, and films, and it was felt 
that a clinical study of children liv- 
ing within a French cultural milieu 
would be a valuable experimental 
means of testing and adding to these 
hypotheses. 

The Thematic Apperception Test 
was chosen as the most appropriate 
instrument for testing the hypotheses. 
It has been used previously in cross- 
cultural studies by Henry (1) and 
Meadow (2). The TAT lends itself 
particularly well to a study of family 
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relationships since many of the cards 
have stimulus pictures of child and 
parent figures in interaction, Fifteen 
of the original Murray cards were 
selected and presented to each child. 
Cards 1 through 10 and 12, 13, 16, 17, 
and 18 were used. The boys were 
given the male series and the girls the 
female series. Standard instructions 
were given in French, with the one 
exception that the children were 
asked to write their stories. The orig- 
inal protocols were then translated by 
both an interpreter and the author 
and analyzed by the author. 


The nature of the dyadic family 
relationships was deduced from the 
TAT by an examination of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The themes that were presented which 
involved children and adults in inter- 
action. 

2. The characteristics and attitudes im- 
plied to male and female figures. 

3. The events and emotionally-toned in- 
terpersonal situations present in pictures 
generally thought to arouse reflection of 
parental associations, 

4. The kind of symbolism used in connec- 

tion with parent-child relationships. 

. The presence of emotionally-toned words 
and situations reflecting unresolved par- 
ent-child situations. Examples of this are 
interactions in which submission to or 
excessive rebellion against adult figures 
pere present. 


ot 


The study differentiates and com- 
pares the son’s and daughter’s con- 
ceptions of the parental roles in terms 
of major variables found in the TAT 
analysis. These variables are: parental 
dominance and discipline; affection, 
warmth and understanding; sexuality 
and aggression. It should be empha- 
sized that the analysis of the family 
dyadic relationships is based solely on 
material presented in the stories of 
the children, 


HYPOTHESES 


The Metraux-Mead hypotheses to 
be tested were formulated in terms 
of the parents’ role in relation to the 
children and the converse—the chil- 
dren’s role in relation to the parents. 
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For the purpose of this paper, the 
Metraux-Mead hypotheses are 
abridged. 

Father-Son Relationship—The father’s main 
duty is to supervise and assist in the educa- 
tion and development of his son, teaching 
and guiding him in those skills which will 
contribute to his future happiness. This fac- 
ilitation includes a permissiveness toward his 
adolescent son’s sexuality... A young brother 
or close friend of the father may at times 
take over some of the more indulgent aspects 
of the father’s role...In fantasy father and 
son may appear as rivals for a young woman 
figure, sometimes a jeune fille, sometimes a 
young, beautiful, sexually mature woman... 


Son-Father Relationship — French children 
are taught early of the existence of a sinister 
male mythological figure somewhere outside 
the foyer to which is attributed excessive vio- 
lence, destructive sexuality, and other ag- 
gressive characteristics... The fantasy figure 
is consequently available as a recipient of all 
the negative feelings and fears which the 
child might otherwise direct onto the image 
of the father ~ particularly in his nighttime 
role. In most cases it would appear that this 
psychological safety valve works effectively 
and the son conceives the father to be suc- 
coring protective and undestructive... The 
son is generally conscious of the father’s su- 
periority in all spheres and rebellion against 
his decisions and control is seen as dangerous 
and well-nigh impossible of success. 

Father-Daughter Relationship—The daughter 
potentially presents the greatest gratification 
and the greatest temptation to the father. 
From adolescence or even earlier the feminine 
sexual qualities of the daughter — provided 
she is pretty, caline (coaxing, caressing), chic 
—are a source of gratification to the father 
and he will act towards her in a playfully 
courting manner. There is always a danger 
that his heavily sexualized relationship will 
pass over into actual incest; and under un- 
favorable housing conditions and similar situ- 
ations such incest would seem to occur with 
consideration frequency. Under normal con- 
ditions the relationship does not pass beyond 
the limites de bienseance (limits of propriety). 
This relationship is expected to fall into 
abeyance at the daughter’s marriage, when 
she comes under the influence of her hus- 
band, 

Daughter-Father Relationship — The dis- 
placing of the destructive masculine qualities 
onto a fantasy figure outside the foyer seems 
to operate for the daughters as well as for 
the sons: and as a consequence the father is 
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seen by the daughter as a protective, un- 
frightening, sexually attractive figure. Under 
normal circumstances the daughter will seek 
as a husband a man embodying at least some 
of the father’s qualities; disparity of age is 
not considered to provide an unfavorable 
prognosis of marriage... The daughter learns 
early that the father can be cajoled by ap- 
propriate behavior into kindnesses and con- 
cessions which would not be spontaneously 
forthcoming. In the event of the mother’s 
decease or absence, the adolescent daughter 
can usually fill the mother’s roles other than 
the sexual one, as far as the father is con- 
cerned. 

Mother-Son Relationship — The mother is 
justified by her son’s successes in all fields, 
including the sexual; and she prepares him 
to achieve this success by the most scrupu- 
lous attention to his education and training, 
and by resisting the temptation to spoil him 
by over-indulgence. The imposing of discip- 
line is the mother’s task; and an undiscip- 
lined child is a reproach to the mother. The 
mother’s tenderness towards her adolescent 
son may not be exhibited to the same degree 
as that of the father towards his daughter; 
but in some social classes the mother may 
have sexual relations with her son’s friends 
and companions. In most social classes the 
mother has the deciding voice in her son’s 
marriage, and regards it as a distinct sacrifice 
when she permits him to marry a woman of 
his but not of her choice...She may confide 
in him, when he is adolescent, some of her 
difficulties with the father and may privately 
look to the son for advice and solace; but she 
does expect him to side with her openly 
against the father, and indeed, she may re- 
pudiate his assistance if it comes to the at- 
tention of the father, Even when she makes 
her son aware of the father’s weaknesses or 
failures, she continues to support the father’s 
nominal status. Thus both the husband-wife 
and father-son relationships are positively 
supported by the mother in the eyes of the 
son, and the crossing of the lines of dyadic 
relationships does not necessarily endanger 
their existence when the fact of the crossing 
is not publicly acknowledged. 

Son-Mother Relationship —In contrast to 
the image of the father, there is no common 
female image onto which negative or hostile 
feelings may be directed. The mother tends 
to be viewed with far more expressed ambi- 
valence than the father; as well as the source 
of the chief gratifications of childhood, she 
is also the source of the chief restrictions. 
Figures of external authority (Justice, the 
Censorship, Lelanie, even France herself) are 


fairly consistently conceptualized as feminine. 
Although the direct expression of sexual feel- 
ings cannot be shown towards the mother, 
young Frenchmen are likely to receive their 
sexual training at the hands of women of 
their mother’s generation, in some cases the 
mothers of their companions. 


Mother-Daughter Relationship—This rela- 
tionship (and its reciprocal) is typically more 
highly charged with expressed ambivalence 
than any of the preceding relationships. The 
mother is the teacher and disciplinarian for 
the daughter as well as for the son, and 
should equip the daughter with all the arts 
and skills she possesses; but by doing so she 
equips a rival capable of displacing her. Many 
French mothers tend to insist on their daugh- 
ters’ inadequacy and immaturity as long as 
possible; and, because they must rely on the 
mother for training and on the mother’s 
judgment of their adequacy, many daughters 
acquiesce fairly willing in the situation... 
The need to prove to herself (and to the 
mother) her skill is undoubtedly an impor- 
tant factor in the daughter’s turning to the 
father for favors and appreciation; this may 
only increase open tension between mother 
and daughter... The mother arranges the 
daughter’s marriage; in the case of too at- 
tractive a rival, this is likely to take place 
early... Unlike rivalry between father and 
son, that between mother and daughter 
seems not to be resolved in fantasy. 

Daughter-Mother Relationship — Like the 
son, the daughter has no fantasy figure on 
which to place her negative emotions toward 
the mother. Apparently the major demand 
made by French daughters to their mothers 
is not that the mothers should be lenient, 
but that they should be justes (just), not 
showing favoritism, not acting capriciously, 
but following a consistent and understand- 
able line in their exercise of authority. Apart 
from favoritism, the mother’s lack of justice 
is usually demonstrated by her attempts to 
delay her daughter’s adoption of an adult 
role: dressing her like a child, refusing to 
allow her to wear make-up, refusing to allow 
her to go out without supervision, censoring 
her reading matter, and generally keeping 
her unselfconfident. 


THE FATHER-SON SON-FATHER 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Eleven of the thirteen boys in our 
study see the father as dominant, con- 
trolling, firm—as a disciplinarian, and 
as head of the household. The father 
inflicts punishments which are rarely 
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physical, but which involve more 
often the deprivation of a privilege. 
There is no evidence of direct rebel- 
lion against the role of the father. An 
important reason for this is suggested 
in many stories which stress the strong 
integration of the family unit. The 
family is pictured as an important in- 
stitution that must be preserved at all 
costs. Family unity is equated with 
devotion to country. Direct rebellion 
against the father would serve to dis- 
rupt family unity. 

It was found that seven of the boys 
see the father as affectionate, warm 
and understanding — as teacher and 
advisor. In one boy’s story, the father 
kisses his son every night, then the 
son goes to sleep. Father and son are 
seen as frequent companions taking 
trips to the country. In other cases 
the father is seen as teaching the son 
how to work on the farm. One of the 
boys tells this story: 

John’s father likes him a lot. One eve- 
ning he gives him kindly advice. If John 
listens and follows it, he will succeed in 
his endeavors. (7BM) 

As mentioned previously, there is no 
direct aggression or rebellion toward 
the father in the stories. Most of the 
aggression occurs in fantasy activity. 
It is disguised. It is not necessarily a 
human being who is cast in the role 
of the aggressor. More often than not 
external forces are used as the modus 
vivendi for aggression against the 
father, One can speculate that this 
device is used by the subjects to dis- 
guise further the real source of the 
aggression — themselves. However, it 
seems that as the intensity of the ag- 
gression diminishes, the identity of 
the aggressor becomes more clear. In 
stories where there is only mild ag- 
gression, the child himself is usually 
identified as the aggressor. This type 
of story is replete with disobedience, 
spiteful behavior, and running away. 

Sometimes the aggression toward 
the father is displaced and turned 
against the self. Again, this may be 
because there is no outlet for direct 
aggression against the father figure. 
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Thus a boy of fourteen relates the 
following: 

Newspapers were telling the story of a 
child who had blown out his brains. He 
was the son of an alcoholic who instead of 
working and earning an honest living 
would go every day to the street corner to 
an ill-famed cafe. This boy, whose name 
was Pierre, would receive the brush-off 
from his parents. He was thin because he 
didn’t eat often. So one day he decided to 
get it over with. He wrote a long letter in 
which he explained his reasons for killing 
himself, and after signing it he took a 
revolver, pulled the trigger, and fell down 
on a couch — blood streaming from his 
mouth. His fingers had let the revolver 
drop. The parents changed their way of 
living but lived sadly. (3BM) 


In the next story the aggressive wish 
toward the father is again very close 
to being a direct form of aggression. 
The accident around which the story 
centers is the externalized, hostile, ag- 
gressive wish of the child. 

Once upon a time there were two gentle- 
men who went hunting. They had spread 
out. One of them was behind a big hedge 
row. The other thought, “There must be 
the game.” Then he shoots. He wounds the 
other in the belly. They bring him to the 
hospital. He has to be operated on. He is 
very sick. His little boy thinks he is going 
to die. He’s thinking of him. He says to 
himself that he will not go hunting like 
his father. (8BM) 


THE FATHER-DAUGHTER DAUGHTER- 
FATHER RELATIONSHIP 


Six of the thirteen girls see the 
father as dominant, controlling, firm, 
a disciplinarian, and as head of the 
household. In seven cases, there is no 
evidence concerning the way the girl 
sees the father in respect to this role. 
Many of the stories in which the 
father is seen in this role are similar 
to the stories of the boys. The differ- 
ences between the stories of the boys 
and those of the girls seem to be re- 
lated in part to the difference of sex 
roles. The girls’ stories deal with the 
father figure more in terms of mar- 
riage and the woman’s role in the 
household. In several cases there is 
emphasis on the fact that the girl’s 
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duty is to keep a clean house. 

An important question arises as to 
why eleven of thirteen boys see the 
father in the role of the dominant 
head of the household as compared 
with only six of the thirteen girls. 
The data suggest the explanation that 
the boys tend to identify more closely 
with the father and thus the associa- 
tions of interest such as school and a 
career are more clearly identified as 
masculine. The father does not seem 
to be as active in the control and dis- 
cipline of the daughter as he is with 
the son. 


Only two of the thirteen girls see 
the father as affectionate, warm and 
understanding — as teacher and ad- 
visor. In eleven cases there is no evi- 
dence relating to this aspect of his 
role. Quite often the father is seen 
in a negative light. The story of a 
fifteen-year-old girl is cited below. 

In a poor house are two children — two 
girls. The younger is the preferred. The 
oldest is seen as bad by her parents and is 
always maltreated. It is she who does all 
the work in the house. In the evening she 
is very tired. She is always the last to go 
to bed and the first to rise. What work for 
a child of eleven years! The mother is 
never at home. She is always on the move. 
The father does not work and is always at 
the bar. He comes home in ill temper and 
hits the poor innocent child. She has no 
more strength. She knows that whatever 
she does, whether it be good or bad, she 
is always beaten without just reason, Soon 
the young girl will die and one will hear 
no more talk of work. (3GF) 

As in the case of a boy cited previ- 
ously, this girl cannot aggress and 
rebel directly against her parents. So 
the aggression is displaced and direc- 
ted toward herself. 


A question arises as to why only 
two of the thirteen girls see the father 
as affectionate, warm and understand- 
ing, as compared with seven of the 
thirteen boys. Some of the reasons 
discussed above seem to apply here. 
That is, the cultural sexual roles seem 
to make for a much closer father-son 
than father-daughter relationship. An- 
other important factor enters the situ- 
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ation. Although only two girls see the 
father as being affectionate, almost all 
(nine of the thirteen) see the father 
as sexually attractive. This leads to 
the belief that the sexual attraction 
for the father tends to supersede the 
type of relationship that is found be- 
tween the father and son. 

This attraction for the father is not 
expressed directly but is on a more 
covert level. Typical of many stories 
is one in which the mother is con- 
veniently disposed of and the girl 
finds herself living alone with the 
father. At the same time these girls 
see a male non-mythological figure as 
aggressive and threatening, and also 
are fearful of being attacked by a 
male figure. Some of the girls are 
afraid of homicidal attacks by men— 
of being stabbed with a knife or 
choked. These homicidal attacks may 
be disguised sexual attacks. 

A twelve-year-old girl tells this 
story: 

One evening I was asleep in my bed. 

I slept so well that I didn’t hear anything. 

Suddenly I woke up and here comes a very 

well-dressed man with a knife in his hand. 

He made a sign for me to say nothing. I 

didn’t say anything. He comes toward me. 

He shows me the knife and he tells me, 

“If you shout I will stab you.” I tell him 

that I am afraid. He tells me, “Don’t be 

afraid.” I shout. He tells me, “You have 
shouted,” and he kills me. (13MF) 

As with the son there is very little 
direct aggression expressed toward the 
father figure. In only one case is there 
a direct attack upon the father. This 
rather unusual story follows. 

On one side of a stair a little girl 
strangles her father with her hands. She 
is shaking and weeping. Her father lets her 
do it without making a motion. Soon he 
will fall to the ground stiff and dead and 
the little girl will look at him while weep- 
ing. (18GF) 

Seven of the thirteen girls aggress 
against the father in fantasy, having 
him killed by external sources, Nine 
of the thirteen express aggression 
through disobedience and spiteful be- 
havior. This compares with eight of 
thirteen boys in the first category and 
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eight of thirteen in the second cate- 
gory. The girls’ means of aggression 
toward the father figure closely par- 
allel the means employed by the boys. 
A twelve-year-old girl tells the fol- 
lowing story: 

In an old mill lived a father, mother, 
brother ‘and sister. One day it was stormy. 
The mill was destroyed and the father was 
buried in the wreck. (17GF) 

Among other devices used to ex- 
press aggression against the father are 
spite, running away, disobedience, 
and aggression against the self. 


THE MOTHER-SON SON-MOTHER 
RELATIONSHIP 


The mother plays an important 
role in the disciplining and control- 
ling of the son. She seems to be as 
important in the disciplining of the 
son as is the father. But on occasion 
the mother calls on the father to in- 
flict the discipline, especially with the 
son. There are no cases in which one 
parent is found contradicting or not 
supporting the action of the other 
parent. This again emphasizes the 
unity of the household and the non- 
crossing of the lines of the dyadic re- 
lationship. 


Nine of the thirteen boys see the 
mother in the role of disciplinarian. 
In the four other cases there is no 
evidence on this point. The following 
story shows the mother as the primary 
disciplinarian but the father is also 
involved. 

Yesterday evening before supper Bernard, 
my neighbor, lied to his parents. His par- 
ents found out quickly and then—the pun- 
ishment. They sent him to bed without 
supper and deprived him of dessert for all 
of tomorrow. Poor Bernard is now in his 
bed sleeping. The mother tells him that 
this will be a lesson to him. (3BM) 


Sometimes the mother disciplines 
the child through her emotional re- 
lationship with him. She may exert 
her influence by withholding love and 
approbation or becoming sad and 
hurt. An illustrative story follows. 

In this picture we have Andre le Duc 
and his mother Jean. Andre lowers his 
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head for he has committed a fault in his 
youth. Later he comes to ask his parents 
for their pardon. But they want him to go 
and ask pardon of the neighbors against 
whom he committed the fault. He didn’t 
want to be brought down to such a level. 
Jean, seeing that, turns her back to him 
and weeps quietly. Then her son, to make 
her feel better, promises to apologize and 
they live happily without arguments or 
worries. (6BM) 
Another important cultural standard 
emerges from this story. Behavior in 
the family is also dictated by com- 
munity values. Therefore Andre must 
apologize to the neighbors. 


As in the father relationship, there 
is no direct defiance or aggression 
toward the mother. However, there is 
indirect aggression and spite and dis- 
obedience toward the mother. The 
mode of aggression toward the mother 
differs to some extent from that em- 

loyed against the father. External- 
ized and anthropomorphic mechan- 
isms are less frequently employed. Six 
of the thirteen boys tell stories in 
which they attack and murder a 
woman. Two of these stories follow. 

One day a young man and a young girl 
got married. They loved each other a lot. 

One day the man is taken crazy and kills 

his wife. After committing this crime he 

started weeping and wiped his eyes with 
the sleeve of his shirt. He took the phone 
and called the police. After doing that, he 
took a knife and committed suicide. (13MF) 
This man slithers into the room of his 
lady friend one evening. Noiselessly he ap- 
proaches as she lies on her bed. At this 
moment she awakens and cries out not 
wanting any more of him. Hating her he 
jumps for her throat. She dies. Recogniz- 
ing his crime, he turns away, his arms 
across his eyes. (13MF) 
In these stories there is a consistent 
pattern. Violent aggression is fol- 
lowed by guilt and usually by punish- 
ment. The female objects are suffi- 
ciently disguised so that it cannot be 
said with absolute certainty that they 
represent mother figures. 

Six of the thirteen boys see the 
mother as sexually attractive. In seven 
cases there is no evidence. The fol- 
lowing story seems to be an example 
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of a boy attempting to display him- 
self before his mother. 

My neighbor one day started playing by 
going up and down a smooth rope all 
naked. His mother saw him and to punish 
him she sent him out naked to get some 
bread. That’s how the story of a dis- 
obedient child ends. (17BM) 

While the mother is seen as sexually 
attractive by many of the male sub- 
jects, she is also seen in a non-sexual 
role. Seven of the thirteen boys see her 
as being affectionate and as someone 
to turn to in times of trouble. (In 
six cases there is no evidence.) Two 
of the seven cases are concerned with 
the independence-dependency striv- 
ings of the young adolescent. 

In this picture we see a mother who says 
goodbye to her son who leaves for the 
colonies to make a fortune. They stay a 
long time close to each other weeping, 
holding each other by the waist. The 
mother hopes the son will come back alive 
and he thinks he will see her in good 
health when he returns. These farewells 
are very touching. This is love that the 
son brings to his mother and the mother to 
her son. (10) 

In his youth the worthless son left his 
mother. She loved her son and through all 
her life she was benumbed. Now he knocks 
on the maternal door, The mother opens 
the door but the meeting is so strong that 
no sign of filial and maternal love is evi- 
dent. (6BM) 


THE MOTHER-DAUGHTER DAUGHTER- 
MOTHER RELATIONSHIP 


In the stories of all thirteen girls, 
the mother is shown taking a strong 
part in controlling and disciplining 
the daughter. This compares with 
only six of thirteen girls who see the 
father in this role. The mother is 
very active in the training of the 
young girl. All of the girls studied 
seem to be aware and very much 
concerned with the role of mother- 
hood. The control which the mother 
exerts is perhaps best illustrated in 
the following story: 

Once there was a girl who always had 
someone to disturb her. Once she had a 
witch behind her. Each time she spoke the 
witch would hear what she said. When the 
girl would ask what she had said the witch 
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would repeat everything. (12F) 
Other stories which this girl tells leave 
little doubt that the witch represents 
the mother. Another story told by the 
same subject follows: 

Once a woman left her daughter in bed 
and went on some errands. When she 
comes back she goes to the girl’s room. 
She opens the door and finds no young girl 
in bed. The young girl had left the lights 
on and all her clothes at the bottom of 
the bed but had taken her Sunday clothes. 
The mother is furious. She goes out the 
front door. She finds her daughter with a 
young man. The mother passes by them 
and is happy to see her daughter is going 
to marry him. She goes back to her house 
and prepares the meal happily. (5) 
Although the negative aspects of 

the mother-daughter relationship seem 
to be predominant, there are also 
positive aspects in their relationship 
which should not be overlooked. Six 
of the thirteen girls see the mother as 
being affectionate and someone to 
turn to in times of difficulty, Some 
of the stories show a mother and 
daughter working happily together on 
a household task. In some stories the 
mother is showing a positive interest 
in the child’s activities. An example 
of this follows. 

Jeannine has just been playing with a 
few of her girl friends. It is already late, 
so they go to their respective homes, Jean- 
nine’s mother calls her into the living 
room. She asks her what she has been do- 
ing that afternoon, Jeannine is thoughtful. 
She tells her mother what she has done. 
Her mother closes the book that she has 
been reading. Jeannine takes her little cat 
into her arms and caresses him while tell- 
ing her mother what she has done. The 
mother listens to her dear little girl who is 
very happy to tell her mother what pleas- 
ures her little comrades have filled her 
with. (7GF) 

The stories of all thirteen girls in- 
dicate feelings of deep rivalry with 
the mother. A fourteen-year-old girl 
tells the following story: 

After a terrible war between the med- 
ieval lords the family was spread all over. 
People died by the thousands. In each 
family there were mourning and tears. 
Here we see a poor family where one of 
the lords has killed the mother of nine 
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children. The oldest girl, who is eighteen, 
replaces the mother. She is dying of worries 
knowing that her brothers and sisters com- 
plain of hunger and are thin and sick. 
The youngest of the children is about to 
die. The father and the oldest girl are 
desolate. They hope they will soon be 
saved because a bit of bread is distributed 
and in that way not everyone will die. 
(13MF) 

The next story was told by an eleven- 

year-old girl. 

This beautiful child was only a baby. 
Now it has grown up, It loves its mother 
very much. She is bigger than her mother. 
She will become still bigger, will become a 
mother, will have children and will be very 
happy to be loved by them, (18GF) 

In this story the child competes with 
the mother first in saying that she is 
“bigger” than the mother, and then 
in her wish to have children. She 
attempts to deny her competitive feel- 
ings by showing how much she loves 
her mother. 


One may question why it is that 
the rivalry is present in all thirteen 
cases and is usually so evident. It is 
felt that this is primarily because all 
the subjects are adolescents who are 
very much aware and concerned about 
the problems of sex and motherhood. 
Their maternal strivings are height- 
ened during this period, and are on 
a much more conscious level. While 
the rivalry is keen and the drive to- 
ward independence is strong, there is 
another strong drive for maternal 
love, affection and control. Many of 
the stories illustrate the great ambi- 
valence with which the mother is 
viewed. The following story is an ex- 
ample of this ambivalence, 

This young girl is loved by her grand- 
mother, who spoils her a lot and gives her 
candy. This young girl is sad, for a little 
while ago her grandmother died in a ter- 
rible accident. Every night she feels like 
waiting for something. She thinks of hear- 
ing the voice of her grandmother who tells 
her to work well, to be honest in life for 
in that way she will easily find a good 
husband and become a good mother. She 
is gentle, amiable, helpful, and loved by 
everyone. (12F) 

It is assumed that the grandmother 
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is actually the mother. The signifi- 
cant fact is that the grandmother 
dies in a terrible accident. The child 
externalizes the hostile wish that the 
mother should die. 

There is more indirect aggression, 
_— and disobedience than in any of 
the other dyadic relationships. Twelve 
of the thirteen girls depict instances 
of indirect aggression toward the 
mother. This compares with seven of 
the thirteen boys. Eleven of the thir- 
teen girls show instances of spiteful 
and disobedient behavior toward the 
mother. This compares with nine of 
the thirteen boys. 

The externalized source of aggres- 
sion seems to be the method used 
most frequently for expressing hostil- 
ity toward the mother. 

Despite the rivalry with and ag- 
gression toward the mother, there is 
much ambivalence in the daughter's 
feelings. This ambivalence is charac- 
terized by a drive toward independ- 
ence as opposed to equally strong 
needs for maternal love, affection, 
guidance, and control. There is little 
resolution of this ambivalence be- 
cause of the intensity of the mother- 
daughter conflict. 


DIscUSSION 


In examining the data in terms of 
the Metraux-Mead hypotheses, evi- 
dence was found confirming many of 
the hypotheses. In some instances the 
TAT did not yield material pertinent 
to the hypotheses, In some instances 
our findings seemed to be discordant 
with the hypotheses. 

In the father-son son-father rela- 
tionship, we found the father seen by 
the son to be dominant, controlling, 
firm, as a disciplinarian, and as head 
of the household. He participates ac- 
tively in the education and develop- 
ment of his son. 

There is no direct aggression to- 
ward the father figure. This concurs 
with the Metraux-Mead hypothesis 
which states that a sinister male 
mythological figure outside the foyer 
is an available recipient of negative 
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feelings and fears. The mythological 
figure is not found in our data, In- 
stead, we find anthropomorphic char- 
acters and vague externalized forces as 
a vehicle for the expression of aggres- 
sion. The Metraux-Mead hypothesis 
further states that the child uses dis- 
tantiation as a mechanism for deal- 
ing with dangerous impulses. Most of 
the boys in this study use this mech- 
anism of distantiation to express their 
aggression. The ability to express ag- 
gression by anthropomorphic and ex- 
ternalized means (distantiation) seems 
to be the psychological safety valve 
referred to by Metraux and Mead, 
and consequently in most cases the 
son does conceive of the father as suc- 
coring, protective, and undestructive. 
The son does recognize the father’s 
superiority and rebellion is consid- 
ered dangerous. Our data also reveal 
that as the intensity of the aggression 
decreases, the identity of the aggres- 
sor becomes more clear. That is, in 
stories where there is indirect aggres- 
sion such as spiteful behavior, the 
father-son figures are more easily rec- 
ognizable. No evidence was found re- 
garding the Metraux-Mead hypothesis 
concerning the father’s permissiveness 
toward his adolescent son’s sexuality. 

Concurring with Metraux and 
Mead, we do find some evidence bear- 
ing on the conflict in fantasy between 
father and son for a young woman 
figure. The evidence is indirect inas- 
much as the rivalry figures are not 
clearly identifiable as father and son. 
Nevertheless the stories are highly sug- 
gestive. Perhaps the Oedipal theme is 
too strong a conflict to be dealt with 
directly. 

In the father-daughter, daughter- 
father relationship, the father is also 
seen as dominant, controlling, firm 
and head of the household, but to a 
much less extent than with the boys. 

While only two of the thirteen girls 
see the father as affectionate, warm, 
and understanding, almost all see him 
as sexually attractive. Our evidence, 
agreeing with the Metraux-Mead 
hypothesis, shows that the father- 


daughter relationship keeps within 
the bounds of propriety. We find no 
evidence of incest which Metraux and 
Mead say may take place under un- 
favorable economic and social condi- 
tions. Metraux and Mead further state 
that the displacement of destructive 
masculine qualities onto a symbolic 
figure outside the foyer seems to op- 
erate for the daughter as well as for 
the son, and that consequently the 
father is seen as a protecter, as un- 
frightening, a canlie attractive fig- 
ure. Our findings, while indicating 
the father as being sexually attractive, 
also point to a male figure as being 
aggressive and threatening and most 
of the girls are fearful of an attack 
from a male figure. A question arises 
as to why there is this disparity be- 
tween our findings and the hypoth- 
eses. A possible explanation may be 
that guilt is aroused in the girl be- 
cause of sexual attraction toward the 
father, She handles this guilt by de- 
nying these feelings and consequently 
sees males as threatening and aggres- 
sive. This disputed point needs fur- 
ther clarification. 

More girls than boys see the father 
as aggressive and threatening. More 
boys than girls see the father as af- 
fectionate, warm, and understanding. 
This seems to point up an important 
difference in the way the father is 
viewed by the boys and by the girls. 

In view of the fact that more girls 
see the father as aggressive, it might 
be expected that more girls would 
show hostility toward the father. This 
is not the case. There seems to be an 
equal amount of indirect aggression 
on the part of the boys and the girls. 
This raises an important point as to 
how fearful the girls really are of the 
father. We are inclined to think that 
perhaps some of the stories showing a 
male figure attacking or threatening a 
girl are wish fulfillment fantasies on 
the part of the daughter. If this is so, 
our findings would be more nearly in 
accordance with those of Metraux and 
Mead. 

In the mother-son son-mother rela- 
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tionship, it is found that the mother 
is quite active in the disciplining and 
controlling of the son. From the data 
she seems to be equally as important 
as the father in this respect. In no 
case is one parent found contradicting 
another with respect to discipline. 
This supports the Metraux-Mead 
hypothesis concerning the unity of the 
household and the noncrossing of the 
lines of the dyadic relationships. 
There is no direct aggression toward 
the mother just as there is none to- 
ward the father. However, there is in- 
direct aggression, spite, and disobe- 
dience. Externalized and anthropo- 
morphic mechanisms are less _fre- 
quently employed than with the fa- 
ther. Almost half of the boys tell 
stories in which a woman is attacked 
and murdered by them. In part, this 
confirms the Metraux-Mead hypothe- 
sis in which it is stated that no com- 
mon female image onto which the 
child could project negative and hos- 
tile feelings was found. In addition, 
we found that the aggressive feelings 
seem to be permissible only when 
there is ensuing guilt and punish- 
ment. 

Almost half of the boys see the 
mother as sexually attractive. Met- 
raux and Mead find that in some 
social classes the mother may have 
sexual relationships with her son’s 
friends and companions. Evidence of 
this is not found in the TAT stories, 
nor would we expect to find it here. 
Metraux and Mead say further that 
the direct expression of sexual feel- 
ings cannot be shown to the mother. 

There is some evidence to indicate 
that the mother plays an important 
part in the son’s marriage. Metraux 
and Mead have found that the mother 
has the deciding voice in the son’s 
marriage in most social classes. 

A majority of the boys see the 
mother as affectionate and as some- 
one to turn to in time of trouble. 
This is consistent with the Metraux- 
Mead hypothesis that the mother is 
the chief source of gratification as 
well as the chief source of restriction. 
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Also concurring with the Metraux- 
Mead hypothesis are the findings that 
the mother is active in supervising 
and helping in the education of the 
son. 

It was found in the TAT’s that the 
mother-daughter daughter-mother re- 
lationship was the most strained of 
all the dyadic relationships. The 
mother seems to play a much more 
important role than the father in 
the disciplining and education of 
the daughter. While there is little 
direct rebellion against the mother’s 
control there is much indirect aggres- 
sion, spiteful and disobedient behav- 
ior, Almost all of the girls use ex- 
ternalized forces to aggress against 
the mother. We find only half as many 
boys using this mode of aggression 
against the mother. There is no fant- 
asy figure outside the foyer on which 
the daughter could place her negative 
feelings. This agrees with the Metraux- 
Mead hypothesis. Many Oedipal situ- 
ations occur when the mother is con- 
veniently disposed of and the daughter 
has the father to herself and helps him 
to care for the family. Metraux and 
Mead state that in the event of the 
mother’s death or absence, the adol- 
escent daughter can usually fill the 
mother’s role other than the sexual 
one. The many Oedipal stories seem 
to confirm this, 

Much guilt is aroused in the daugh- 
ter by her aggressive wishes toward 
the mother—one indication of the de- 
velopment of strong super-ego con- 
trols. 

Most of the rivalry between daugh- 
ter and mother centers around the 
role of motherhood. Metraux and 
Mead state that many French moth- 
ers tend to insist on their daughter's 
inadequacy and immaturity as long 
as possible. The TAT stories indicate 
that this is achieved through the very 
close control exerted by the mother 
over all the activities of the child. 

The mother is not only a disciplin- 
arian, she is very active in the train- 
ing and socialization of the daughter. 
She frowns upon any signs of im- 
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moral behavior. The daughter is 
taught to be considerate of others and 
any aggressive behavior on her part is 
not welcome. 

Despite the rivalry with and ag- 
gression toward the mother, there is 
much ambivalence in the daughter’s 
feelings. This ambivalence is charac- 
terized by the hostile wishes toward 
the mother and the drive toward in- 
dependence as opposed to equally 
strong needs for maternal love, affec- 
tion, guidance, and control. There is 
little resolution of this ambivalence 
because of the severity of the mother- 
daughter conflict. 

There is no evidence in the TAT 
to confirm the Metraux-Mead hypoth- 
esis that the daughter turns to the 
father for favors and appreciation de- 
nied by the mother. The evidence 
does indicate, however, that there is 
less hostility toward the father figure 
than toward the mother. 

A few additional points bear dis- 
cussion here. There is a strong sense 
of family unity and loyalty which is 
revealed in stories told by every sub- 
ject. Although there are many in- 
stances in which the dyadic relation- 
ships are shown to have some degree 
of tenseness and where the child may 
show rebellion against parental au- 
thority, the rebellion is rarely overt. 
The child’s sense of duty to his fam- 
ily is so strong that he feels com- 
pelled to accede to parental demands 
and to accept parental goals as his 
own. For these children, loyalty to 
family is the first commandment and 
any action which endangers the unity 
of the foyer is taboo. It may be said 
that his sense of family loyalty is, in 
part, the basis of loyalty to country. 
In one story, in urging the son to 
fight well for his country, the father 
couches his admonition in terms of 
maintaining family honor as well as 
in terms of serving France. 

This feeling of the importance of 
the family which is instilled in the 
children makes evaluation of the dy- 
adic relationships within the foyer of 
even greater importance, Without ex- 


amining the data in terms of indi- 
vidual relationships, it could be in- 
ferred from the above discussion that 
these relationships would necessarily 
be very strong. Analysis of the stories 
confirms this supposition. Not only 
are the ties binding son and daughter 
to father and mother strong, there 
are also strong elements of both 
tender affection and strict discipline 
in these relationships. 


SUMMARY 


The numerical differences between 
boys and girls with regard to their 
conception of parental roles point in 
a significant direction, The small size 
of the sample population precludes 
subjecting the data to a finer statis- 
tical analysis such as chi square. 

This study has attempted to ex- 
amine certain hypotheses about 
French family relationships through 
an experimental approach. Many of 
the Metraux-Mead hypotheses con- 
cerned with the four basic dyadic re- 
lationships have been confirmed in 
this study. For those which were not 
confirmed, an attempt has been made 
to analyze and clarify the discrepan- 
cies. A few, such as those regarding 
the daughter’s choice of a husband 
and the mother’s attitude toward the 
daughter after marriage did not lend 
themselves to analysis from the TAT 
data. In many instances the data 
have clarified and expanded upon the 
original hypotheses. The study fur- 
ther offers an operational method of 
measuring the child’s conception of 
parental roles. It also furnishes us 
with pertinent additional data on 
French cultural patterns. 
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Attitudinal Correlates of Rorschach’s Experience Balance’ 


JAMeEs O. PALMER? 
Sonoma State Hospital, Eldridge, California 


In his original thesis (6), Ror- 
schach took pains to delineate his con- 
cept of Experience Balance, EB, as a 
perceptual set or generalized attitude 
underlying overt behavior. This shift 
of emphasis from the content of as- 
sociations to a method of perceiving, 
or, to use Rorschach’s term, experi- 
encing, thus presaged a distinction 
between perception and reaction cur- 
rently recognized in_ personality 
theory (1). Unfortunately, Rorschach 
embedded this theory in a wealth of 
descriptive material, especially in the 
illustrative ideal types so popular in 
his day. The ensuing studies on Ror- 
schach’s technique have concentrated 
largely on this descriptive typology, 
and the theory which he considered 
his chief contribution, i.e. of person- 
ality based on modes of perception, 
has been neglected and almost ob- 
scured. 


The present study is one of a se- 
ries of papers (5) attempting to de- 
termine empirically the correlates of 
the M : Sum C ratio, Purely em- 
pirical results are, of course, never 
unequivocal. Such results, however, 
may be utilized to refine and expand 
upon Rorschach’s conceptual frame- 
work. 

Rorschach assumed the M : Sum C 
ratio to measure the individual’s bal- 
ance between perceptions determined 
by subjective ideation and perceptions 
dependent upon immediate environ- 
mental experience. Rorschach main- 
tained that these perceptual sets 
manifested themselves in many ways 
in overt behavior but were particu- 
larly evident in verbalized attitudes. 


*Read at the 1954 meeting of the Western 
Psychological Association. 

?This study was accomplished while the 
author was an instructor at the School of 
Medicine, Washington University, St. Louis. 


The earliest attempts to validate his 
assumptions utilized questionnaires 
purporting to measure introversion, 
ignoring Rorschach’s distinction be- 
tween this popular concept of social 
introversion-extraversion and his own 
concept of perceiving through intra- 
personal versus extra-personal stim- 
uli. To demarcate his meaning, Ror- 
schach introduced the terms extra- 
tension and intratension. It is there- 
fore understandable that the results 
of these studies were for the most part 
negative, as Hertz (4) concluded in 
her review. More recently, attempts 
have been made to determine empiri- 
cally the patterns of verbal attitudes 
accompanying certain types of the 
movement response (7) and of color 
responses (2). However, neither 
Thompson’s study (7) nor that by 
Clark (2) encompassed the movement 
color ratio as a unit, and each con- 
sidered only isolated aspects of the 
respective determinant in question. 


PROCEDURE 


To sample verbal attitudes the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (MMPI) was selected be- 
cause of the number and variety of 
items in this pool. From a popula- 
tion of psychiatric patients to whom 
the Rorschach had been administ- 
ered 120 subjects, who also took the 
MMPI, were drawn, such that 30 
cases fell into each of the four EB 
groups, Extratensive (E), Coarctate 
(C), Ambiequal (A) and Intraten- 
sive (I).8 The method of determining 


* From a population of 481 patients from the 
Washington University Clinics and Homer 
G. Phillips Hospital, St. Louis. The author 
is indebted to Miss Ruth G, Dixon for use 
of the cases from Homer G. Phillips Hos- 
pital. The sample consisted of 49 white 
males, 32 white females, 13 Negro males, 26 
Negro females. Age was evenly distributed 
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these categories was described in de- 
tail in the first paper of this series 
(5).4 No significant sexual or racial 
differences existed among the four 
EB groups. 

Two hypotheses were tested using 
these data. First, the most obvious 
question to be checked was whether 
the EB groups were characterized by 
differences on the MMPI diagnostic 
scales, i.e., whether they followed any 
commonly used schema of subjective 
verbal behavior. For this purpose, the 
median of the total sample was cal- 
culated for each of the usual nine 
MMPI scales, plus Drake’s (3) scale 
of social introversion. Using these 
median T-scores as cutting points, the 
four EB groups were contrasted on 
Chi Square tables, 


Second, this pool of 550 items (dis- 
regarding the scales) was analyzed to 
determine what other patterns of ver- 
bal behavior might characterize the 
EB groups. Specifically it was posited 
that distinctive patterns of verbal be- 
havior would appear, consistent with 
the different kinds of emotional per- 
ceiving which Rorschach attributed 
to each EB group, as discussed in the 
first paper of this series (5). For each 
MMPI item, the EB group having the 
highest or lowest frequency of the 
deviant response (that opposite to 
the one given by the normal popula- 
tion)® was contrasted with the sum of 





among the four EB groups, ranging from 18 
to 70 years, mean age 32.81. The MMPI was 
administered only to patients with Wechs- 
ler Bellevue IQ’s above 80, range 80-137, 
mean 108.36. Relationships between IQ and 
EB are reported elsewhere (5). 


‘ Briefly, the formula 
= |] + 100 

was standardized on the clinic population 
of 481 patients. Extratension was defined as 
all scores below Q1 or 90, intratension as 
above Q3 or 105, coartation as between 90 
and 105 when component ratios M/R or 
Sum C/R fell below their respective medians 
(.08 and .12), ambiequality as any score be- 
tween 90 and 105 with both component 
ratios above their medians. 


5 Only the deviant true or false response was 
counted. The cannot-say category was ig- 


the frequencies of the other three EB 
groups, also on Chi Square tables. 
The EB groups were also contrasted 
individually one against the other, 
but most of these differences appeared 
to be a function of the overall distinc- 
tion between an extreme group and 
the rest of the sample. These differ- 
ences between separate EB groups are 
indicated in the tables which follow 
by the respective initial letters in par- 
entheses. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Differences between the EB groups 
on the MMPI scales were so few as to 
be of doubtful significance and do not 
warrant discussion here. Although 
Rorschach discussed the EB in terms 
of diagnostic categories, he did not 
maintain that the EB was diagnosti- 
cally discriminating. The psychiatric 
nosology of the MMPI derives, of 
course, from symptom patterns rather 
than from relationships between per- 
ceptual modes. The lack of relation- 
ship between Drake’s IE scale and the 
EB groups adds further weight to Ror- 
schach’s distinction between the con- 
cept of social extraversion-introver- 
sion and his own concept of percep- 
tual sets. 


The MMPI items which statistical- 
ly differentiate the four EB groups 
are presented in Table I. Regarding 
the I group, casual inspection sug- 
gests none of the traits commonly at- 
tributed to the movement response, 
i.e., imagination, creativeness, with- 
drawal into fantasy. It is possible, of 
course, that the MMPI does not ade- 
quately sample these traits. When the 
source of the attitude rather than the 
content is considered, a categorization 
of these intratensive items into three 
groups appears. The first group affirms 
the constancy of intrapersonal activ- 





nored and in effect counted as not deviant. 
The writer is indebted to Dr. Benjamin 
Pope who tabulated the cannot-say responses 
separately, discovering that no item was 
disproportionately affected and that there- 
fore no gross error was committed in ignor- 
ing this category. 
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TaBLE I—MMPI Items Distinguish- 
ing the Four Experience 
Balance Groups. 


Note. MMPI item number is followed by 
T or F to denote True or False. All items 
are significant at the .10 level of confidence, 
* indicates the .05 level, ** the .01 level. All 
items distinguish the respective group from 
the other three EB group combined unless 
otherwise noted. Initials in parentheses in- 
dicate that this item additionally distin- 
guishes these respective EB groups. 

INTRATENSIVE ITEMS 

Group 1. Constancy of intra-personal activity. 
A-6, T (IC*); A-21, F* (IE*); A-38, F 
(IE*); B-18, T® (IE*); B-20, T* (IE*); 
G-18, F** (IC*); G-22, F* (IE*); G-34, F**; 
I-19, F** (IE*, LA®). 

Group 2. Environmental independence. C-32, 
F* (IE*); C-40, F°* (IE**, IC*); C-55, F* 
(IE*, IC*); D-13, F; E-23, T* (1E*, IC*); 
F-8, T; 1-16, F (TE*); J-30, F; J-49, T* 
(IB*, I); J-51, F> Gc"). 

Group 3. Self-dissatisfaction and self-aware- 
ness. A-7, F** (IC*); B-39, F (IA*); C-8, 
T** @C*);-C-12, T (E*); C-47, F* (1E**, 
TA®*); 1-26, T* GE*, TA*, 1C*). 

Unclassified. I-5, F* (IE*); 1-42, F* 
E-19, F (IE only). 


EXTRATENSIVE ITEMS 


Group 1. Need for environmental consistency. 
B43, T*; C-38, T* (i, EC*); D-i, T* 
(EI*); D-35, T* (EC**); D-41, T* (EI*); 
D-47, T® (IE*, EC*); E-5, T® (IE*); E-19, 
T (E only*); E-23, F* (IE*, EA*); G-55, 
T; H-ll, T** (EC); H-22, F; 8-45, T°* 
(iz**, EC*, EA**); 1-16, T* (E*); 1-48, 
F* (E*, EA**). 

Group 2. Self-satisfaction or denial of self- 
awareness. A-39, T* (IE*, EC*); B-35, F* 
(EG*); C47, T* @E**); C-50, T°" (Ce, 
EA*); D-24, T*; D-26, T; G-48, F* (IE*, 
EA®); 1-36, FF; 1-40, T*®* (IE*, EA*); 
I-41, F. 

Group 3. Lack of intra-personal constancy. 
A-30, T; A-49, T; A-54, T*; B-2, T*, B-36, 
‘ZT? @E*); }-3, FT. 

COARCTATE ITEMS 


Group 1. Denial of interpersonal concern or 
social distance. C-42, F; D-48, T; D-53, 
T** (CA**, CE*); E-15, T; E-30, F; F-11, 
T; F-14, T*. 

Group 2. Denial of intrapersonal awareness. 
A-15, F (AC); A-41, T** (AC**, CE*®); 
D-33, F; E-51, F* (AC**); F-32, F* (AC*, 
1); 1-24, T** (GAe*, CE*, Cr). 

Group 3. Lack of either intrapersonal or en- 
vironmental constancy. A-2, F* (CA*, EC*); 
A-46, F (CA); B-7, T* (CA*); B-9, F* 
(CA*, CE*); B-25, F* (CA*, CE*); B-42, 
T (CE*); D-17, T; D-18, T (CA**); D-35, 
Fe* (EC**); E-19, F (AC only**); G-14, 


(IE*) 
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T; G-48, T*; H-30, T*; H-50, T* (EC*); 
J-4, T* (CA*, EC*). 
Unclassified. J-22, F** (CA*, CI*, CE*); J-32, 
F* (CA*, Ci", Ce"). 
AMBIEQUAL ITEMS 


Group 1. Constancy of intrapersonal activity. 
A-Ti, F; A-13, F* (CA®*, AE*); B-2, F° 
(AE*); B-7, F (CA**); B-23, T; C-33, T; 
C-34, F* (CA®); E-22, T* (EA®); E-26, T*; 
F-20, F* (AC*, EA*); G-25, T; G-40, F. 

Group 2. Need for environmental constancy. 
C41, F** (CAr*, Cre*, CE°*); C55, F; 
D-2, F* (EA®*); D-7, F; D-30, F; D-50, F, 
(AI*); E-7, F (EA*); E-19, T (AC** and 
IE** only); G-53, T®; 1-21, F. 

Unclassified: I-46, T* (AI*); J-26, T*. 


ity. The intratensive individual has 
few doubts that the self is a reason- 
ably stable basis from which experi- 
ence may be interpreted. This self- 
reliance is further evidenced in the 
second group of items which declare 
a relative independence from environ- 
mental press, denying any need to 
conform or to relate to others. The 
third item group indicates that an 
awareness of the self includes a criti- 
cal attitude of introspection, not a 
self-satisfaction, Only three items do 
not readily lend themselves to this 
interpretative scheme. 

As was true of the I items, the E 
items appear miscellaneous and con- 
fusing when only the specific content 
of each separate item is considered. 
Extratensity is not here defined by 
the usual attributes of social affabil- 
ity, affective expression, aggressive- 
ness or impulsiveness. Indeed, these 
data suggest almost an opposite com- 
plex of traits, There is a definite 
trend in these items toward a strait- 
laced morality rather than emotional 
spontaniety. Impulsiveness is directly 
denied by such items as D-35 and J- 
43. These items do not, however, con- 
tradict the definition of extratensity 
as a perceptual mode dependent upon 
extra-personal stimulation. This en- 
vironmental dependence is illustrat- 
ed in the first item group, through- 
out which there is expressed a need 
for environmental constancy and an 
almost hyper-acute awareness of ex- 
tra-personal stimulation. Projection 
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onto the environment of a paranoid 
degree is expressed. The items in E 
group 2 denote an obtuse lack of self 
awareness and a self-satisfaction of 
megalomanic proportion. On the oth- 
er hand, the attitudes contained in 
E group 3 indicate that the self is 
not a constant, dependable basis for 
experiencing. Apparently this de- 
pendence on the environment creates 
a sense of intra-personal inconstancy 
which the avowed self-superiority 
does not manage to cover. There is 
an uneasiness about the self, without 
the open admission of guilt and dis- 
appointment allowed by the I group. 

The attitudes of the Coarctate 
group scarcely depict the pedant 
hich Rorschach used to exemplify 
this experience type. The emotional 
rigidity often attributed to the C 
group in clinical practice would seem 
contraindicated by such items as D- 
35 or J-4, if these items are considered 
in isolation. However, the attempt of 
the coarctate person to remain emo- 
tionally neutral both to his environ- 
ment and to his own needs is well 
depicted in the items listed under 
coarctate as groups | and 2. In group 
1 this experience type disavows con- 
cern over either intra-personal or ex- 
tra-personal events. The C person is 
typically an individual with no re- 
grets; his lack of intrapersonal aware- 
ness is also characterized by his de- 
nial of physical upheaval (though 
not of somatic complaints), by ab- 
sence of self-blame or admission of 
social failure. This emotional neu- 
trality is maintained at the expense 
of either intrapersonal or environ- 
mental constancy. This absence of a 
secure base for the admission of emo- 
tional stimulation is the most prom- 
inent correlate of the coarctate per- 
son, as witness item group 3, Hypo- 
chondriasis, re-incarnation, alcohol- 
ism and phobias appear as defenses 
against the anxiety engendered by 
this failure to establish a perceptual 
set. 


The a group Rorschach 
found most difficult to describe. When 


the items were considered under the 
same rubrics used for the other EB 
groups, only two attitude complexes 
appeared. Group I, the need for self- 
constancy, parallels the first group of 
items distinguishing the I category, 
primarily denying physiological and 
social dysfunction, yet maintaining a 
self-responsibility and independence 
of functioning. Side by side with this 
attitude complex is group 2, the con- 
trasting extratensive need for envi- 
ronmental constancy, the assertion of 
social mores (especially regarding 
sex) and dependence upon the emo- 
tional support of others. The A group 
is not so exaggerated in their environ- 
mental dependence as the E group, 
but seems to emphasize an internal- 
ized social conscience rather than ex- 
ternally imposed rules for behavior. 
Absent in the A attitude complex 
are the feelings of inadequacy and 
dysfunction so prominent among the 
C items, the introspection of the I 
group or the paranoid uneasiness of 
the group. This absence of con- 
flict suggests that the utilization of 
both modes of perception, of both the 
self and environment as bases for ex- 
periences, creates the balancing effect 
which Rorschach posited for this 
type. These results are even more 
surprising when it is remembered 
that the MMPI contains a large sam- 
ple of items relating to conflict but 
not concerning integration of atti- 
tudes. The fact that these subjects 
were not well-adjusted suggests that 
they suffered other disturbances than 
an imbalance of perceptual function- 
ing. 
SUMMARY 
Considering Rorschach’s experience 


*Two items in Table 4, 1-46 and J-26, do 


not easily fit into these categories. The 
preference for Carrol’s classic Alice in Won- 
derland may be interpreted as the leitmotif 
of ambiequality in that the essence of Car- 
roll’s allegory is the introspective attitude 
which Alice maintains from the moment she 
steps through the looking-glass and the ac- 
companying balance with which she ob- 
jectively experiences the satirized environ- 
ment with which Carroll surrounds her. 
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types as emotional sets or attitudes 
governing perception, it was hypoth- 
esized that these attitudes would be 
reflected in patterns of verbal be- 
havior, as sampled by the MMPI. 
Thirty of each of the four EB types 
were drawn from a population of 
psychiatric patients to whom both 
the Rorschach and the MMPI had 
been administered. 


Two possibilities were explored. 
First that the EB groups might be 
distinguished by differences on com- 
monly used verbal patterns, the diag- 
nostic scales of the MMPI, with par- 
ticular interest in Drake’s IE scale. 
Second an item analysis was conduct- 
ed, searching for other patterns of 
verbal behavior which might charac- 
terize the EB groups. It was expected 
that item patterns would appear con- 
sistent with Rorschach’s theory of 
emotional perception as discussed in 
an earlier paper (5). 

No significant degree of difference 
appeared among the four EB groups 
on the MMPI scales. The EB modes 
of perceptual functioning cut across 
diagnostic categories, Drake’s IE scale 
has no relation to Rorschach’s con- 
cept of intratension and extratension. 
Lists of items were derived distin- 
guishing each EB group from the 
other three groups. When the con- 
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tent of these items was considered, 
few if any of the specific traits at- 
tributed to the EB groups in the cur- 
rent literature and in clinical prac- 
tice appeared. However, viewing the 
item lists as verbal expression of per- 
ceptual attitudes, each list could be 
subdivided into three headings: self- 
constancy, environmental constancy 
and feelings of dysfunction. These 
verbal attitudes were consistent with 
the rationale posited for each EB 


group. 
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Evaluation of Personality by Viewing a Motion Picture * 


MARVIN SPIEGELMAN 


Clinical psychology and communi- 
cations research share an assumption 
that an individual’s personality may 
be ascertained by means of an analysis 
of his creative production. The indi- 
vidual telling a story, for example, is 
engaged in a creative act even if the 
stimulus is relatively structured. This 
assumption underlies the use of pro- 
jective techniques and the interpreta- 
tion of productions of individuals 
undergoing psychoanalysis. 

Communications research assumes 
that all regions of the communica- 
tions field are interdependent or, in 
other words, that the personality of 
the communicator is related to both 
the content of the communication 
and its effects. There have been rela- 
tively few studies of this relation, but 
an example is that of White’s (1) 
analysis of the apr of Richard 
Wright through a study of his auto- 
biography, Black Boy. White's pro- 
cedure was to compare, by means of 
content analysis, Wright’s book with 
written autobiographies of eight col- 
lege students. Literary critics, of 
course, are often engaged in person- 
ality description as revealed by the 
written document. 

No experimental studies of the 
above assumption are reported in the 
literature, to the author’s knowledge. 
The present investigation was under- 
taken to contribute some experiment- 
al evidence on this assumption. 

The general hypothesis tested was 
the following: 1. The personality of 
a communicator can be ascertained 
from his creative production by 


1 Part of a doctoral dissertation in personality 
and perception completed at UCLA in 1952. 
Thanks are extended to Professors Franklin 
Fearing and Bruno Klopfer for their as- 
sistance, to the Veterans’ Administration for 
providing facilities and clinicians’ time, and 
to Mr. Sam Zebba, who generously exposed 
both his artistic production and his own 
personality to study. 


trained clinicians in agreement with 
that found by an independent assess- 
ment of his personality. 


METHOD 


To test this hypothesis, the author 
administered a Rorschach to the cre- 
ator of the color film, Uirapuru, Mr. 
Sam Zebba. This film is an enactment 
by natives of the Amazon jungle of a 
story of a legendary bird of love, the 
Uirapuru, and has background music 
by Villa-Lobos. The film has won in- 
ternational prizes in Europe. With 
the exception of an introductory nar- 
ration, there is no dialogue in the 
film. The Rorschach was interpreted 
“blind”—that is, with no information 
other than the fact that the subject 
was an adult male—by Dr. Bruno 
Klopfer. From this interpretation, 
which was recorded verbatim, twenty- 
five “true” statements about the per- 
sonality of the subject were derived 
and agreed to be “true” by Dr. Klop- 
fer, on the basis of the Rorschach. 
Twenty-five “false” statements were 
then added to this list. The latter 
were devised so as to be logical oppo- 
sites of the “true” statements, This 
was done in the hope of ascertaining 
a kind of “consistency-quotient” 
among the clinicians who were to view 
the film. It was belatedly recognized 
that logical opposites are not psycho- 
logical opposites, and that it is quite 
possible for logical contradictories to 
be psychological compatibles. The 
twenty-five “false” statements were 
randomly combined with the twenty- 
five “true” ones, however, to serve as 
a ground or contrasting influence. 

The experimental design was simp- 
ly to show the film to a variety of 
clinicians, administer the statements 
as a true-false questionnaire about the 
man that made the film, and compare 
the clinicians judgments with those of 
Dr. Klopfer in terms of proportion of 
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agreement. If the proportion of agree- 
ment, in comparison to a control 
group, reached significance, then the 
hypothesis would be assumed to be 
validated. 

To this end, forty-four clinicians 
and a control group were shown the 
film, Uirapuru, and asked to complete 
the true-false questionnaire. The ques- 
tionnaire is reproduced in Chart l. 
For obvious reasons, the “true”’ state- 
ments will not be indicated, Subjects 
were asked to indicate their clinical 
specialty and, for clinical psychology 
trainees, to indicate in which of the 
four years of training they were. 


Cuart 1—Statements Concerning the 
Personality of the Communicator 


1. He tends to organize his thinking care- 

fully and elaborately. 

. He is a very gifted person. 

. Original elaboration of common concepts 

is characteristic of his creative approach. 

. His thinking is characterized by sticking 

to facts and avoidance of broad generali- 

zations. 

5. He feels encumbered by responsibilities 
and has a strong sense of duty. 

6. He handles acute emotional stimulation 
from the environment better than he 
handles his own emotional needs. 

7. His relationship to people has a “sticky” 
quality. 

8. He is overtly gentle and passive in his 
contact with people. 

9. There is an “accumulating” characteristic 
to his ambition. 

10. He struggles with his emotional needs 
rather than repress or run away from 
them, 

11. He has strong needs for organizing and 
integrating his intellectual life. 

12. There is little of the actor in his be- 
havior since he feels no need for it. 

13. His thinking often tends to be confused 
and slipshod. 

14. He is adjusted to his psychological role 
as a man. 

15. The esthetic is, for him, feminine. 

16. His creative abilities are not particularly 
remarkable. 

17. He is partly aware of his major problem. 

18. He tends to go off the beaten track for 
creative ideas. 

19. He has an intense conflict about his sex- 
ual identification. 

20. Emotional situations stimulate and clarify 
his mental activity. 

21. He is better able to cope with his own 
emotional needs than with a stressful en- 
vironmental situation. 


= Cobo 
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22. Repression or escape are his major mech- 
anisms for dealing with his emotional 
needs. 

23. He can slide out of a relationship very 
easily. 

24. He never feels tied down to persons or 
things. 

25. He covers his passive needs for fear of 
appearing too gentle. 

26. His thinking becomes erratic in response 
to emotional stimulation. 

27. He lacks insight with regard to his con- 
flicts, 

28. His ambitions are toward quality rather 
than quantity of production. 

29. He feels that the sexual act is a com- 
bination of passion and tenderness. 

30. He is so eager to accept the cultural role 
of a man that he is willing to forego 
satisfactions and needs which conflict 
with it. 

31. Play-acting is a mask he wears to hide 
his conflicts from others. 

32. Parties and social events bore him. 

33. He is quite able to cope adequately with 
situational problems. 

34. He perceives the environment fairly ob- 
jectively and distinctly. 

35. When alone he feels lost and empty. 

36. He has made a choice between art and 
power. 

37. It is difficult for him to establish deep 
and tender relationships. 

38. He is quite spontaneous. 

39, He conceives of the masculine role as for- 
biddingly authoritarian. 

40. Masculinity is, for him, wisdom and 
kindness. 

41. Sexuality and tenderness are separate and 
distinct for him. 

42. He feels that he must accept the cul- 
turally prescribed role of masculinity, but 
is not willing to give up those of his 
needs which conflict with that role. 

43. He is equally attracted to a masculine 
role of mastery and control on the one 
hand, and a feminine role of the esthete 
on the other hand. 

44. He tends to be rather over-controlled and 
rigid. 

45. When confronted by a problem, he suc- 
cumbs to it. 

46. He is characterized by having a rich in- 
ner life. 

47. He enjoys being with people. 

48. His needs tend to interfere with his per- 
ception of reality. 

49. His major strength lies in the ability to 
establish mature relationships. 

50. The esthetic is vigorous and forceful from 
his point of view. 


The groups were as follows: 

Control: Total 5; two secretaries, two 
occupational therapists-in-training, 
and one hospital attendant. 
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Psychologists: Total 23 
First year trainees: 5 
Second year trainees: 11 
Staff psychologists: 7 
Psychiatrists: Total 9 
Resident psychiatrists: 6 
Staff psychiatrists: 3 
Psychiatric Social Workers: Total 11 
Chief Psychiatric Nurse Instructor: 
Total 1 


All clinicians and controls were em- 
ployees of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital (Sawtelle) in Los An- 
geles. The psychology trainees were 
all part-time employees of the hospi- 
tal and graduate students in clinical 
psychology at the University of South- 
ern California or the University of 
California, Los Angeles. No third or 
fourth year trainees were included. 
The staff psychologists were Ph.D.’s 
in clinical psychology. The resident 
psychiatrists were in various stages of 
training, the staff psychiatrists were 
regular staff members. The psychiatric 
social workers had two or more years 
of experience and were regular staff 
members. There were several psychi- 
atric nurses-in-training who saw the 
film but declined the questionnaire 
on the ground that they did not feel 
competent to make these judgments. 
Two resident psychiatrists did not feel 
they could answer all the questions, 
so they were not included. 

The various clinical groups were 
divided in the above fashion on the 
assumption that there would be group 
differences. It was hypothesized, that 
amount of training would be an im- 
portant factor in the degree of agree- 
ment with Dr. Klopfer’s findings. 


RESULTS 


The results are summarized in 
Table I. The control group averaged 
55% agreement, which is not beyond 
that expected by chance alone. The 
clinicians, on the other hand, aver- 
aged 68% agreement, which is sig- 
nificantly better than chance, and sig- 
nificantly better than the control 
group at beyond the .01 level of con- 


TaBLeE I—Percentage Agreement with 
Klopfer by Various Clinical Groups 





N in Average % 
Group Group Agreement 
ee 5 55.2 
All Clinicians................. 44 68.1* 
Ist year trainees............. 5 61.6 
2nd year trainees........... 11 64.7 
Staff Psycholog............... 7 714 
Psychiat. Resid 6 70.0 
Stair Peychiat.................. 3 68.0 
Psychiat. Soc. Wks........ 11 68.4 
Chf. Psych. Nurse....... 1 96.0 


* Significant at .01 level with respect to 
Control. 


fidence. The hypothesis that clinicians 
can ascertain the personality of a cre- 
ator of a film in agreement with the 
Rorschach findings appears to have 
received confirmation. 


With regard to the second hypothe- 
sis—that level of training is an impor- 
tant factor in the degree of agreement 
—the results are also summarized in 
Table I. There are no significant dif- 
ferences among the clinical groups, 
but there is a tendency for the per- 
centages to increase with the level of 
training and experience. Since the 
Rorschach is a psychological instru- 
ment, it might have been expected 
that psychologists would do better 
than psychiatrists or social workers, 
but this is not the case. The lack of 
significant differences among the clin- 
ical sub-groups bespeaks a singular 
agreement in clinical knowledge. The 
wording of the statements, however, 
undoubtedly favors psychiatrically- 
trained people, in contrast to the con- 
trol group. The extent that this fac- 
tor influences the results, of course, is 
unknown. All of the controls, however, 
understood the meaning and sense of 
the statements. 

No analysis of individual differences 
was done. A score which an individ- 
ual would have to attain in order to 
reach the .05 level of confidence is 
68%. None of the control group 
achieved this, but half of the clinical 
group had 68% agreement or better. 

To refine the experiment further 
and ascertain whether it was, indeed, 
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the film which gave the clinicians 
their cues to evaluate the personality, 
two more controls were instituted. 
One control group of five graduate 
students in clinical psychology were 
given the questionnaire with only the 
information that the subject was an 
adult male. This control, which was 
used to find out if there were any- 
thing in the questionnaire itself which 
would provide cues, averaged only 
489%, agreement, with no one exceed- 
ing 53%. It is clearly not the ques- 
tionnaire, itself, which provides the 
clues for personality interpretation. 

A second control group was used 
to see if preliminary information 
about the man who made the film 
provided clues for the interpretation. 
The following excerpt was provided 
the clinicians who saw the film in 
order to announce its showing and 
occasion a maximum turnout: 

The technicolor film, “Uirapuru,” will 
be shown (date and place provided) in con- 
nection with a Ph.D. dissertation. The 
movie is an enactment by natives of the 
Amazon Jungle of a story of a legendary 
bird of love, and was filmed in Brazil by a 
graduate student at UCLA. With back- 
ground music by Villa-Lobos, the film has 
won international prizes in Europe, It has 
been thought to be a most unusual and 
entertaining film by audiences in this 
country. 

Also appended was a word about 
the hypothesis to be tested and the 
fact that no identifying data, other 
than clinical speciality would be 
asked for. 

The above excerpt was given to a 
group of clinicians, along with the 

uestionnaire, to ascertain to what 
egree this information, rather than 
the film, provided relevant cues for 
personality interpretation. These clin- 
icians included one first year trainee, 
one second year trainee, two third 
year trainees and a clinical psycholo- 
gist from a different institution. 

The results with this second group 
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showed a percentage of agreement 
ranging from 48% to 76%, the aver- 
age being 58%. There was a very defi- 
nite trend for the percentages of agree- 
ment to increase as a function of level 
of training. In comparison with the 
experimental groups, the film ap- 
peared to contribute about 10% to- 
ward total agreement with Klopfer, 
when the effect of the introductory 
information is deleted. It is this aver- 
age difference, however, that provides 
the degree of significance. 


SUMMARY 


The following hypothesis was test- 
ed: The personality of a communica- 
tor can be ascertained from his cre- 
ative production by trained clinicians 
in agreement with that found by an 
independent assessment of his person- 
ality. 

From an interpretation of a Ror- 
schach given to the creator of a film, 
a true-false questionnaire about the 
man who made the film was devised 
and given to forty-four clinicians after 
they saw the film. The clinical group 
did significantly better than chance, 
and significantly better than a control 
group of hospital employees. There 
was evidence that the percentage of 
agreement increased with level of 
training. 

The results from two additional 
control groups indicated that the 
questionnaire, itself, offered no cues 
for interpretation of the personality, 
but that the preliminary information 

rovided about the man who made 
the film did so. It was shown that it 
was necessary to see the film, however, 
in order for the clinical group to do 
significantly better than chance, 
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Developmental Changes in Content of Movement Responses * 


Harry STEIN, Ph.D. 


Albert Einstein School of Medicine and 
New York University-Bellevue Medical Center 


Within the past several year clinical 
psychologists have become increasing- 
ly interested in Rorschach content 
and two recent articles in this jour- 
nal indicate the rising importance 
ascribed to it (3, 19). Although Ror- 
schach considered content of “second- 
ary importance,” certain qualitative 
aspects of the human movement re- 
sponses were not so regarded. He ob- 
served that flexion movement charac- 
terized ‘“‘passive, resigned, neurasthe- 
nic individuals,” whereas extension 
movements were found in “active in- 
dividuals with strong drive toward 
self-assertion.”” He also surmised that 
the prognosis for analysis was “‘prob- 
ably more favorable in cases where 
kinaesthesias of extension predomin- 
ate than in cases in which flexion 
movements are more numerous’ (14). 


Rorschach’s qualitative distinction 
between the movement responses was 
generally accepted by clinical psychol- 
ogists (2, 9, 12). Piotrowski advanced 
the hypothesis of a developmental 
change from a childhood assertive M 
to the complaint M of the adult. He 
observed that only in a “very small 
minority of subjects examined” did a 
change occur in an opposite direction. 
As an explanation for the transforma- 
tion to compliant responses, he states 
the following: 

Apparently all of us would have a basic 

attitude of confident self-assertion if there 

were no frustrations and no conflicts with 
others. These conflicts and the need to ad- 
just to more powerful and potentially dan- 
gerous persons on a basis of compliance or 


* This article is a major portion of the dis- 
sertation presented in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the Ph.D. at New York 
University. The author would like to express 
his appreciation to Dr. Kalinkowitz for his 
critical suggestions and helpful guidance, 
and to the other members of his committee, 
Dr. Ben Avi and Dr. Schwebel, for their 
counsel. 


even submissiveness undermine self-asser- 
tion. Therefore, we can always conclude 
that when an individual produces com- 
pliant M, he has had to face obstacles so 
strong that he could not develop or main- 
tain an attitude of self-assertion. . . Aggres- 
sive M may be a sign of transition from 
assertion to compliance. In this connection 
it may be pointed out that children pro- 

duce more aggressive than compliant M’s. 

Childhood is the period in which self- 

assertion is very frequently weakened by 

environmental stress. 

Two studies are relevant to the 
above hypothesis. Ames et al (1) report 
a normative study of 650 children 2 
through 10 years of age described as 
having both superior socio-economic 
status and intelligence. Their classifi- 
cation of human and animal move- 
ment into extensor, flexor, and static 
responses disclosed an irregular in- 
crease in extensor M which became 
the predominant type from 6 through 
10 years, “Flexor movements increase 
after 5 years reaching their high 
points at 7 and 10 years but never 
predominating.” There was no indi- 
cation that flexor responses were gain- 
ing on the extensor responses. They 
conclude, “Thus if we assume that 
the M responses do. reflect the indivi- 
dual’s role in life or the nature of his 
psychic activity, then it would seem 
from our data that this role becomes 
increasingly active and increasingly 
capable of expression as the child 
matures.” They classified the FM re- 
sponses “along approximately the 
same lines as M responses” and found 
that strong extensor movement pre- 
dominated at all ages and that FM 
was, in general, consistently more ac- 
tive than M. With regard to aggres- 
sive M, the only activity listed in 
their tables which can be so regarded 
is “fighting” which remained at a 
low frequency level throughout with 
the exception of the 8 year group. 
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The frequency of FM “fighting” re- 
sponses was greater than M for all 
ages except 8 years but remained rela- 
tively stable until 9 and 10 years 
when it increased sharply. 

Thetford reported a comparative 
study of 50 schizophrenic children 
with 179 public school children of 
normal intelligence. The age range 
was 6 to 17-6 years, the subjects being 
divided into three age groups; 6 
through 9, 10 through 13, and 14 to 
17-6 years (16). Human movement was 
scored as extensor, flexor, static, and 
ambivalent, Quantitative results were 
not presented and the discussion con- 
cerned the comparison of schizophren- 
ics with normals. However, he does 
indicate an increased amount of ac- 
tive M in the adolescent group. Hu- 
man movement was also scored by 
the seven-step Zubin scale (20) measur- 
ing the amount of energy in the re- 
sponse. Normal adolescents had the 
highest energy level, the youngest 
group were second, and ‘the 10 
through 13 year age group had the 
least energy level. Thetford described 
the 10 through 13 years group as be- 
ing constricted in regard to a num- 
ber of psychological processes. 

The appearances of aggressive hu- 
man movement in the Ames et al 
study may mark the transition from 
assertive to complaint M called for 
by Piotrowski’s hypothesis. Although 
the Thetford study reports increased 
assertion and energy in the adolescent 
it says nothing about changes in com- 
pliant responses. Since frustration and 
the need to adjust and comply with 
more powerful forces are typical de- 
velopmental circumstances, increased 
compliance should appear as a group 
phenomenon. Expressed in Rorschach 
terminology, the compliant M’s 
should increase from childhood on. 
Since many clinicians employ this hy- 
pothesis in interpreting records it is 
necessary to test the hypothesis against 
normative data, 


Subjects and Methodology 
Human and animal movement re- 
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sponses were scored as assertive, com- 
pliant or ambiguous on the usual 
basis; extensor or centrifugal actions 
as assertive, and flexor or centripetal 
actions as compliant. Actions or posi- 
tions which could be _ considered 
neither extensor nor flexor were 
scored as ambiguous responses.” Fol- 
lowing Piotrowski, the few cases 
where extensor and flexor elements 
were both present, the dominating or 
stronger action was scored. IIlustra- 
tions of frequent responses in each 
category were the following: 

Assertive: walking, running, climbing. danc- 

ing, fighting, flying. 


Compliant: lying down, hanging down, 
hanging on, sitting (down), leaning, bend- 
ing (down). 

Ambiguous: looking, standing, holding 


something, crying, laughing. 

To analyze further whatever changes 
did occur and to note the relation- 
ship between aggressive responses to 
assertive and compliant responses, all 
movement responses were classified in 
terms of the purpose or meaning of 
the activity. Illustrations of these 
classifications and the activities sub- 
sumed under them were as shown in 
table on the next page. 

Because of the large number of cate- 
gories; frequencies for each age group 
would be too small to apply statistical 
procedures. However, trends might be 
evident which would clarify the data 
and be helpful in directing further 
research, 

Twenty white, native-born children, 
10 male and 10 female, were tested 
at each of three ages: 7-6 through 8-6; 
11-6 through 12-6; and 15-6 through 
16-6. The ages were selected to coin- 
cide with “latency,” puberty, and 
adolescence, as well as providing 
equal temporal intervals, All sixty 
subjects were tested in two New York 


2In approximately 15 per cent of the re- 
sponses, some doubts remained about the 
proper category. Mr. Herbert Fensterheim 
and Mr. Joseph Lakritz kindly served as 
judges, and with the author as third judge, 
unanimity or agreement by 2 out of 3 judges 
determined the category of all but a few 
responses, These last responses were scored 
“ambiguous.” 
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Hostility 
explosions 
Social-sexual 
Sociable-cooperative 
Physical activity 
Oral activity 
Passive 
Static 
Curiosity 
Escape-concealment-safety 
Exhibitionism 
Inanimate movement 
water 
smoke 
fire fire, burning. 
wind action 
science fiction 
others 
Ambiguous 


City public schools. The calculated 
median incomes (18) of the areas 
served by the schools were $4480 for 
the grammar school and $4682 for 
the high school. Random selection 
was employed in obtaining subjects. 
Tables were prepared with estimated 
1.Q. determined from the number of 
words correctly defined on the Stan- 
ford-Binet vocabulary test, and only 
those children scoring from 95 through 
125 estimated I.Q. were included in 
the groups. The classroom teacher in- 
formed the students they would be 
tested and the experimenter indivi- 
dually explained the purpose of test- 
ing as the need to learn more about 
a new test, particularly for younger 
people in New York City, They were 
cautioned not to discuss the test with 
classmates “because it wouldn’t be 
fair,” which was apparently effective. 
All data was collected, coded, and the 
movement responses then scored by 
the examiner without knowledge of 
the age group of the subject. 

The Rorschach test was adminis- 
tered in the manner described by 
Klopfer and Kelley (9) with the ex- 
ception that, during the inquiry, ad- 
ditional questions were asked about 
each movement response. This was 
done for another study and did not 
affect the results reported here. The 
t-test for within and between groups, 
was employed with the level of signifi- 


fighting, quarreling, struggling. 

bomb bursting, atom bomb exploding. 

kissing, dancing. 

shaking hands, talking, lifting something together. 
jumping, climbing, swimming. 

cooking, eating, attacking prey. 

hanging limp, holding on, leaning over, bending down. 
sitting, standing, lying down. 

looking, watching, putting hands over eyes. 
snuggled in nest, running into cave. 

dancing alone, doing acrobatics. 


river flowing, waterfalls. 
smoke rising, smoke going up from chimney. 


flowing veil, wind blowing hair. 

rocket shop blasting off, space ship taking off. 

sun giving off rays, object falling down. 

making something, clapping hands, barking, laughing. 


cance set at .05 or better. The p/2 
measure was used where differences 
were tested for increased compliant M 
responses between age groups, 


Results and Interpretation 


Some major characteristics of the 
three groups are presented in Table I 
for the purpose of comparison with 
other samples reported in the litera- 
ture and to illustrate that the sam- 
ples were sufficiently alike to provide 
a basis for comparison. There were 
no significant differences in estimated 
I.Q. between the three groups and 
averages were within the normal 
range. With the exception of inani- 
mate movement, average number of 
R, M, and FM were within the ranges 
reported in the literature (1, 5, 7, 8, 
10, 13, 15, 17). The average number 
of inanimate movement at 8 years 
was considerably greater than gener- 


TasBLeE I. Mean Estimated I.Q., Age, 
R, and Types of Movement Responses 
for the Three Groups of Subjects 


Characteristics 8 years 12years 16 years 
Estimated I.Q....... 108.7 107.2 108.6 
a 9.1 9.0 5.1 
ee 8-2 11-11 16-1 
-__ ASE SeEPsree aee 24.83 21.05 80.15 
oe, ee 11.25 9.31 16.10 
Total movement... 4.01 4.75 5.92 
_ | eae 1.10 1.60 2.39 
a 1.54 2.55 2.98 
MR asa coat cissccntses 1.37 60 55 
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ally reported but only slightly higher 
at 12 and 16 years than the one study 
on a 13-14 year age group of New 
York City students (8). 

There were no significant differ- 
ences in average number of R_ be- 
tween 8 and 12 years and between 8 
and 16 years, but a significant in- 
crease occurred between 12 and 16 
years (p —.037). Because of this it was 
deemed necessary to present results in 
terms of percentages in order to in- 
terpret correctly whatever changes did 
occur. 

Results for average number of as- 
sertive, compliant, and ambiguous 
M and FM are presented in Table II. 
The significant findings of within and 
between group comparisons, at the .05 
level of confidence, are presented in 
Table III. Of the 36 comparisons, 14 
were significant; an order of signifi- 
cant findings much higher than one 
would expect on a chance basis alone. 

For the 8 year group there were no 


TABLE II. Mean Number of Asser- 
tive, Compliant, and Ambiguous M 
and FM Responses 
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significant differences between the as- 
sertive, compliant, and ambiguous re- 
sponses, At 12 years assertive M was 
significantly greater than the compli- 
ant and the ambiguous responses. At 
16 years ambiguous M was significant- 
ly greater than compliant responses. 
(Assertive M was not significantly 
greater than compliant M, within the 
16 year group, even though the aver- 
age number of assertive M, 1.10, was 
absolutely greater than ambiguous M, 
1.05. The p-value was .097.) For FM, 
assertive movement was significantly 
greater than compliant and ambigu- 
ous responses at al] ages and, at 12 
years, ambiguous responses were also 
significantly greater than compliant 
responses. An examination of between 
group differences discloses that asser- 
tive M was significantly greater at 12 
than at 8 years and ambiguous M was 
significantly greater at 16 than 12 
years. Assertive FM was significantly 
greater at 16 than 8 years and compli- 
ant FM was significantly greater at 16 
than 12 years, 

Because of the significant increase 
in R between 12 and 16 years, an ex- 
amination of the relative percentages 




















Type of : 
Movement 8 years 12years 16 years SS ee (Table IV). At 8 and 16 
M ; years the relative amounts of assertive, 
wate 50 1.15 1.10 compliant, and ambiguous responses, 
compliant........... 28 40 50 for both M and FM were remarkably 
ambiguous......... 45 25 1.05 alike. Assertive and ambiguous M 
FM i 
were of approximately equal fre- 
assentive.............. 98 1.95 2.00 ry li Me q ted 
compliant........... 38 15 73 quency an comp lant accounte 
ambiguous......... 25 50 60 for only one-fifth of all human move- 
TABLE III. Significant Differences Found for Within and Between Groups 
Within Group Differences (18 comparisons) p-values 
IE A UCR species assertive > compliant <0 
assertive > ambiguous <.01 
M at 16 years baa seercbe seca ec rege ambiguous > compliant = 047 
NO I na aaa tees assertive > compliant = .026 
assertive > ambiguous =.050 
Pe a IN sss space cats assertive > compliant <.01 
assertive > ambiguous <.01 
ambiguous > compliant =.050 
IO ROM oo se assertive > compliant <.01 
assertive > ambiguous <.01 
Between Group Differences (18 comparisons) 
I A ah atc a as, 12 years > 8 years =.043 
ambiguous 16 years > 12 years <.01 
FM assertive. 16 years > 8 years =.038 
compliant 16 years > 12 years =.030 
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TABLE IV. Relative Percentages of Assertive, Compliant, and 
Ambiguous M and FM Responses 




















Ames’ Study Present Results 

Type of Movement 8 years 8 years 12 years 16 years 
M percentages 

assertive. 43.2 40.8 63.9 414 

compliant 20.9 22.4 22.4 18.9 

ambiguous 35.8 36.7 13.9 39.6 
FM percentages 

assertive. 66.3 60.8 74.9 63.0 

compliant 27.3 23.4 5.8 22.8 

ambiguous 65 15.6 19.2 14.2 


ment. For FM, the assertive response 
was the major type; compliant FM 
accounted for one-fifth; and ambigu- 
ous FM occurred in about one out of 
seven responses. 

The simplest interpretation of the 
above data, taking into consideration 
the significant rise in R between 12 
and 16 years, is that there is a signifi- 
cant increase, at 12 years, in assertive 
M (and probably FM also if the num- 
ber of R were controlled at 8 and 12 
years). For the M, this increase was 
at the expense of ambiguous responses 
and, for FM, the increased assertion 
depleted the compliant responses, At 
16 years, the pattern reverted to the 
same distribution as at 8 years. 

In interpreting content changes 
(Table V), no distinction will be 
made between M and FM although 
they are so distinguished in the table. 
Because of the large number of divi- 
sions, total frequencies of M and FM 
are more reliable measures. At 8 years, 
‘Inanimate movements’ and ‘Physical 
activity’ were the largest classifica- 
tions. For the 12 year group, ‘Physical 
activity,’ ‘Hostility and explosions,’ 
and ‘Sociable-cooperative’ activities 
were the largest, clearly indicating 
that the increased assertive movement 
was both of an aggressive and coop- 
erative nature, although predomin- 
antly aggressive. At 16 years, ‘Physical 
activity’ was once again most fre- 

uent, followed by ‘Static’ and ‘Hos- 
tility and explosions.’ Taking into 
consideration, once again, the signifi- 
cant increase in R between 12 and 16 
years, the major changes at 16 years 
were the increase in ‘Static’ responses 


and the increase in three classifica- 
tions with smaller total frequencies: 
‘Social-sexual,’ ‘Curiosity,’ and ‘Pas- 
sive.’ ‘Physical activity’ and ‘Hostility 
and explosions’ were less often per- 
ceived, absolutely and relatively, at 16 
years than at 12 years. The increase 
in ‘Passive’ responses at 16 years ap- 
pears to be a return to the 8 year 
level whereas the increase in ‘Social- 
sexual’ and ‘Curiosity’ responses are 
new phenomena. 


Discussion 


These results provide no support 
for Piotrowski’s hypotheses of a change 
from assertive to compliant M re- 
sponses. Although the increased ag- 
gressive responses found in the 12 
year group should herald the transi- 
tion to compliant responses, the ex- 
pected change was not evident at 16 
years. Rather, there was a return to 
the same distribution of assertive, 
compliant, and ambiguous M_ re- 
sponses observed at 8 years, At all 
three ages, assertive FM was greater 
than assertive M and the same was 
true for the Ames et al sample. It is 
interesting to note that the relative 
percentages of the three types of 
movement in the Ames study were 
very similar to the percentages in this 
study (see Table IV). Since FM is pre- 
sumed to represent the childhood 
mode of adjustment and M the cur- 
rent mode, the greater amount of as- 
sertive FM may have led Piotrowski 
to the hypothesis of increasing com- 
pliance. However, the relationship be- 
tween assertive FM to assertive M re- 
mains fairly constant at all three ages. 
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Piotrowski’s hypothesis of increasing 
compliant M may still be true but at 
an age greater than 16 years. 

That there is some difference in 
the psychological meaning of M and 
FM appears evident from the changes 
noted in the 12 year group. The in- 
creased assertive M takes place at the 
expense of ambiguous M whereas the 
increased assertive FM coincides with 
a decrease in compliant FM. At the 
M level, the relative percentage of 
compliant responses remains relative- 
ly stable but for FM, it is the ambig- 
uous responses that are constant. 


Davidson and Fay (4) reported a 
repression of fantasy during the 
“latency” period and A. Freud (6) 
described the increased scientific and 
mechanical interests during this peri- 
od. The high incidence of inanimate 
movement for the 8 year group sup- 
ports their observations for a middle- 
class group of students. These re- 
sponses declined sharply at 12 years, 
with the exception of ‘water’ re- 
sponses which may have some special 
symbolic meaning associated with the 
increased ‘Hostility and explosions’ 
and ‘Sociable-cooperative’ responses. 
Machover (11), on the basis of a de- 
velopmental study of figure draw- 
ings, reported that aggression “mounts 
into explosive fantasy about 11 and 
later into an acted out rebellion at 
puberty.” Ames et al reported in- 
creased aggressive FM responses in the 
9 and 10 year groups, and A. Freud 
observed increased hostility during 
puberty and adolescence. Support for 
these observations was found in the 
increased frequency of assertive re- 
sponses at 12 years which included 
many hostile, aggressive activities. 
The absolute number of hostile, ag- 
gressive responses declined moderate- 
ly at 16 years but, on a relative basis, 
the decline was appreciable. This dif- 
ference from A. Freud’s observations 
would need to be checked with other 
populations but it may be that the 
duration of hostile, aggressive be- 
havior is shorter in a “normal” mid- 
dle-class group than in her sample. 


The increased ‘Social-sexual’ and 
‘Curiosity’ activities indicate the 
maturing sexual interests and its rep- 
resentational mental content. ‘Static’ 
responses at 16 years, which are con- 
siderably greater than at 8 and 12 
years both absolutely and relatively, 
may reflect the conflicts, uncertainties, 
and awkwardness of adolescents which 
are resolved by non-action rather than 
compliance. 


Thetford (16) reported the most 
active M in his adolescent group 
whereas his 10 through 13 year group 
was constricted in a number of psy- 
chological processes. The most active 
M in this study was observed in the 
12 year group and the only indication 
of constriction was the lowest number 
of R which, however, was not signifi- 
cantly different than the 8 year group. 
The narrower age ranges employed in 
this study and the homogeneous mid- 
dle-class socio-economic status may be 
factors accounting for disparate re- 
sults. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The purpose of this study was to 
test Piotrowski’s hypothesis of in- 
creased compliant M_ responses re- 
sulting from the frustration and need 
to “adjust to more powerful and po- 
tentially dangerous persons.” The 
Rorschach was administered to three 
groups of 8, 12, and 16 year old chil- 
dren, each group consisting of 10 
male and 10 female students. Sub- 
jects were obtained from two New 
York City public schools in areas of 
approximately equal family incomes. 
On an absolute and relative basis, no 
evidence was found for an increase in 
compliant M responses and, therefore, 
within the age _ tested, no sup- 
port for Piotrowski’s hypothesis. 

The relative per cents of assertive, 
compliant and ambiguous responses 
for both M and FM were the same 
at 8 and 16 years. At 12 years there 
was a significant rise in assertive M 
responses which was largely of an 
hostile, aggressive nature. At 12 years 
2 out of every 3 M and FM responses 
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were assertive whereas at 8 and 16 
years only 1 out of 2 were assertive. 
Important characteristics of the spe- 
cific content of all movement re- 
sponses were the considerable ‘Inani- 
mate movement’ at 8 years; increased 
assertive and hostile, aggressive move- 
ment at 12 years, along with increased 
‘Sociable-cooperative’ activities; and 
increased ‘Static,’ ‘Social-sexual,’ and 
‘Curiosity’ responses at 16 years. 
These findings support independent 
observations of scientific and mechan- 
ical interests in the “latency” period. 
During puberty assertion takes on an 
hostile, aggressive quality, only par- 
tially compensated by cooperative at- 
titudes. In the 16 year group, sexual 
interests appeared and the increased 
‘Static’ responses, among the adoles- 
cents, may be their way of handling 
the inner conflicts of this stage of 
development. 
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Some Relationships Among Sexual Characteristics 
of Human Figure Drawings 


CLIFFORD H. SwWENSEN and Car N. SIPPRELLE 
University of Tennessee 


It is generally assumed that various 
sexual characteristics of human figure 
drawings on the Draw-A-Person Test 
indicate the subject’s sexual identifi- 
cation. For example, a subject draw- 
ing male and female figures that show 
little or no sexual differentiation is 
assumed to be confused concerning 
his own sexual identification. Or, a 
man whose first drawn figure on the 
DAP is a female would probably be 
considered to be femininely identi- 
fied. Since several aspects of draw- 
ings are used to determine a subject’s 
sexual identification, it was felt desir- 
able by the authors to investigate the 
relationships among some of the sex- 
ual characteristics considered im- 
portant. 


METHOD 


The following sexual characteristics 
were investigated in this study: (1) 
sexual differentiation; (2) sex of the 
first drawn figure; (3) masculinity of 
the male figure and femininity of the 
female figure. 

The Draw-a-Person Test was ad- 
ministered individually to 25 men 
and 25 women of various diagnoses 
at the time they applied for treat- 
ment at the University of Tennessee 
Psychological Service Center. The sex 
ascribed by the subject to the first- 
drawn figure was noted. Each pair of 
drawings was rated on a sexual dif.- 
ferentiation scale. This scale has nine 
points and ranges from drawings in 
which there is no discernable differ- 
entiation between the sexual charac- 
teristics of the male and female at 
the “poor” end of the scale to draw- 
ings in which the male and female 
figures are well differentiated and por- 
trayed at the “good” end of the scale. 
This scale is more fully described in 
a previous paper (3). 


To determine the relative masculin- 
ity of the male figures and femininity 
of the female figures, the male figures 
and the female figures were rank- 
ordered by two independent judges. 
The judges arranged the drawings of 
the male figure in order from the 
most masculine male figure to the 
least masculine male figure. The 
judges arranged the female drawings 
in order from the most feminine fe- 
male figure to the least feminine fe- 
male figure. The reliability of the 
judge’s rankings of the drawings was 
checked by rank-order correlating 
Judge 1’s rankings with Judge 2's 
rankings. The mean reliability of the 
rankings was .63. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Three of the relationships were sig- 
nificant at the .01 level of confidence. 
These results are presented in Table 
I. The woman who drew feminine 
female figures tended to differentiate 
well between the sexes, whereas wom- 
en who drew masculine female figures 
tended to differentiate less well be- 
tween the sexes. This correlation was 
—.68 and significant at the .01 level 
of confidence, 

Men who drew the more masculine 
male figures tended to draw the more 
masculine female figures whereas men 
drawing less masculine male figures 
drew less masculine female figures. 
The correlation was .50, and signifi- 
cant at the .01 level of confidence. 

The men and women were com- 
pared for the masculinity of the male 
figure and the femininity of the fe- 
male figure. There was no significant 
difference between the men and wom- 
en in the masculinity of the male fig- 
ure, although the men tended to draw 
slightly more masculine male figures 
than the women. However, the wom- 
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TABLE I. Relationship between Sexual Characteristics of 
Drawings and Other Factors 


Factors 
Women 
masculinity male figure vs. female figure 


Statistics 





masculinity male figure vs. sexual differentiation ................-..---csc-csceeeceeeeeeeeeeeees 
masculinity female figure vs. sexual differentiation 


rho = —.03 
rho = — | 
rho —-_§8* 














masculinity female figure vs. sex first drawn figure................... X? = 1.00 
sexual differentiation vs. sex first drawn figure......................--2cceccescceceeesesenesenees Tunis — -08 
Men 
masculinity male figure vs. masculinity female figure..........-...-----..---eeee-ee sce tho= 50* 
masculinity male figure vs. sexual differentiation................0-:0s0-eecee Tho = —.31 
masculinity female figure vs. sexual differentiation. .................-.-..--.-2:--1eee sees rho = —.05 
masculinity male figure vs. sex first drawn figure = Ie 
sexual differentiation vs. sex first drawn figure.....................-....-.-.s.0-scecsssssesesseeseeee This — —-08 
Men vs. Women 
SINUS NN ces son ssas sn capcwesshcoaet-<Senccercesesen nee eaters x* = Le 
ReanaRg San ty RIN INIANS ARPUN soc spss sacs sancenesncntccabanenvesebsconcocppens conse bentsncenstnocanstes X? = 8.16 
SNC Ore eI oreo ee ene Tn x*= 
ION UNO spaces sacpuscnte kes cscs sans staecacceianneont ba ceevareaircone t= 





* Significant at .01 level. 


en as a group drew female figures 
that were significantly more feminine 
than the female figures drawn by the 
men. The chi-square was 8.16 which 
is significant at the .01 level of con- 
fidence. 

There was no significant difference 
between the tendency of the men or 
women to draw their own sex in the 
first figure. Eighteen (72%) of the 
men and 18 (72%) of the women drew 
their own sex first. The sex of the 
first drawn figure was not significantly 
related to any of the other sexual 
characteristics. This finding is in har- 
mony with the findings of previous 
studies (1, 4) which suggest that the 
sex of the first-drawn figure is not 
related to other indices of masculinity 
or femininity. 

There was no significant difference 
between the ability of the men or 
women to differentiate between the 
sexes in their drawings as this dif- 
ferentiation was determined by the 
differentiation rating scale. 

In general, the findings could be 
summed up as indicating that women 
are better able to portray the female 
figure than men are, and can portray 
the male figure just about as accu- 
rately as men. This raises the question 
of why, then, don’t women do signifi- 
cantly better in differentiating be- 


tween the sexes so far as the sexual 
differentiation scale ratings are con- 
cerned. The answer to this question 
apparently lies in several statistics that 
are not significant at an acceptable 
level but that do show trends, Men 
tended to render male figures that 
were somewhat more masculine than 
the male figures drawn by the women, 
but not significantly so. Also the men 
who drew the more masculine male 
figures tended to differentiate better 
between the sexes in their drawings 
but not significantly. And finally, 
women did differentiate a little bet- 
ter between the sexes in their draw- 
ings but again not significantly so. 


All of these conclusions should be 
tempered with some caution since the 
sample was relatively small and com- 
posed of subjects who had psycho- 
logical problems serious enough to 
require treatment. And of 14 com- 
puted statistics, three could be signifi- 
cant by chance. 


SUMMARY 


The Draw-a-Person Test was given 
to 25 men and 25 women prior to 
entering psychotherapy. Sex of the 
first-drawn figure was noted, the draw- 
ings were rated on sexual differentia- 
tion, and the male and female draw- 
ings for each group were rank-ordered 
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on a masculinity-femininity contin- 
uum. The relationships among the 
above mentioned measures were det- 
ermined. The following relationships 
were found to be significant at the 
.01 level of confidence: Men who drew 
masculine male figures tended to draw 
masculine female figures; women who 
drew the most feminine female figures 
tended to differentiate better between 
the sexes than the women who drew 
the less feminine female figures; the 
women’s drawings of the female figure 
were significantly more feminine than 
the men’s drawings of the female 
figure, 
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Use of the Rorschach in the Diagnosis of Teacher Effectiveness’ 


PERcIVAL M. SyMONDS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


and STEPHANIE DUDEK 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University 


It is now well known that person- 
ality is an important factor in the ef- 
fectiveness of the teacher; and it is 
also well known that the Rorschach 
possesses potential for the study of 
personality. There is a voluminous 
quantity of ongoing research to find 
ways of diagnosing teacher effective- 
ness for the purpose of discovering a 
method or methods which can be used 
in teacher selection. But to date the 
results have been on the whole dis- 
appointing. Tests of knowledge and 
ability yield low correlation with any 
criterion of teaching effectiveness, At- 
titude inventories appear promising, 
but the results are inconsistent. Some 
exploration in the use of projective 
techniques has gone forward but the 
results, although suggestive, have not 
yet demonstrated their practical use- 
fulness. 


This study reports the possibilities 
of the Rorschach in predicting teacher 
effectiveness, The data consist of the 
Rorschach of nineteen teachers on 
whom the first author has extensive 
data based on interviews, observation 
of classroom practice, the Thematic 
Apperception Test, and information 
made available by supervisors and 
principals who have had an oppor- 
tunity to observe the work of these 
teachers over an extended periog. The 
Rorschachs were obtained by the first 
author with mechanical recording on 
the Audograph. 


* Acknowledgments are made to the Council 

for Research in the Social Sciences of Colum- 
bia University for grants which made pos- 
sible the basic study of the teachers which 
were included in this study and to the Fac- 
ulty Research Fund of Teachers College, 
Columbia University for a grant which made 
possible the analysis and interpretation of 
the Rorschach protocols, 


The Rorschachs have been scored 
and interpreted by the second author. 
The interpretations are contained in 
three sets of reports for each teacher: 
a report on the Rorschach _psycho- 
gram, a sequence analysis, and a com- 
prehensive report. In the latter, each 
point made and conclusion drawn is 
indexed to a separate report giving 
the Rorschach evidence on which 
each conclusion is based. This makes 
it possible not only to appraise the 
characteristics of each teacher from 
the Rorschach but to determine the 
Rorschach sign or signs which served 
as a basis for each characteristic. 


The first step was to establish the 
correlation between estimates of teach- 
ing effectiveness based on the Ror- 
schach and independent estimates 
based on acquaintance with each in- 
dividual’s teaching performance. On 
the basis of his extensive and intimate 
knowledge of the work of each teacher, 
the first author ranked them in or- 
der of teaching effectiveness accord- 
ing to his judgment. The second 
author did the same on the basis of 
her blind Rorschach interpretations. 
The correlation between these two 
sets of rankings was .60/ Mrs. Dudek 
ranked them again a sécond time on 
the basis of her direct reading of the 
Rorschach protocols, this time yield- 
ing a correlation of .54 with the cri- 
terion. As a third check a third work- 
er, Dr. Arthur R. Jensen, ranked the 
nineteen teachers on the basis of the 
Rorschach reports, having in addition 
the benefit of knowing the factors to 
look for in the Rorschachs which are 
indicative of teacher success (to be 
reported later in this paper) and these 
rankings correlated .54 with the cri- 
terion based on the rankings of the 
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first author. This correlation would 
have been much higher if proper 
weights had been given to aggressive 
tendencies in one teacher. 

These correlations are considerably 
higher than anyting hitherto reported 
in the literature on factors predictive 
of teacher success, Flanagan (3) re- 
ported years ago a correlation of .51 
between the National Teacher Exam- 
inations and the rating of teachers by 
supervisors. A later study (6) reports 
a correlation between the National 
Teacher Examination and judgments 
of faculty members on students likely 
to succeed in teaching of .48. But 
Delaney (2) in a doctoral dissertation 
reporting on the use of the National 
Teacher Examinations in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, found a correlation of 
only .17 between the Common Exam- 
ination of the National Teacher Ex- 
aminations and a composite of the 
judgments of principals and super- 
visors on teaching effectiveness, and 
the highest correlation of any of the 
subtests—the optional examination in 
Elementary Education—with the cri- 
terion of supervisor’s judgments was 
.27. In this study the National 
Teacher Examination added only .04 
to the multiple correlation of .446 
based on a combination of interview 
and an evaluation of training and 
experience. 

An early study by Yaukey and 
Anderson (11) reported an average 
correlation of .26 between tests of 
professional fitness and teaching suc- 
cess as reported in several studies. 

Recognizing the impropriety of 
drawing conclusions of general sig- 
nificance from a study of only nine- 
teen teachers, an attempt was made 
to discover the factors in the Ror- 
schach which made it possible to pre- 
dict teaching effectiveness equivalent 
to a correlation of .60. Most studies 
using the Rorschach which have led 
to disappointing results have at- 
tempted to ascertain the value of the 
Rorschach by correlating individual 
signs.\\This time we started in with 
the Rorschach report—a personality 


description—with the thought that if 
the factors in this report could be 
found to differentiate the better from 
the poorer teachers, it might be pos- 
sible to work back to the Rorschach 
factors which served as a basis for the 
statements in the Rorschach report. 

The top five and the bottom five 
teachers were selected on the basis of 
the criterion ranking, and the Ror- 
schach reports of these individuals at 
the extremes of the distribution were 
studied with the intention of finding 
factors which were mentioned in the 
top five reports which were the op- 
posite of factors in the bottom five 
reports. Four such factors were found. 
Four of the five better teachers 
showed superior personality organiza- 
tion as evidenced by such comments 
in the reports as “organizing ability 
more adequate,” “organizational cap- 
acity superior,” “a very good organiz- 
ing capacity,” and “a well-ordered 
person.” Four of the five poorer 
teachers showed inferior personality 
organization as evidenced by such 
statements as “basic ego organization 
is schizoid,” “his thinking and plan- 
ning are disorganized,” “very poor or- 
ganization of his energy,” “such a 
pathological lack of organization in 
thinking that her thought processes 
verge on confusion.” 

A second factor that differentiates 
the top from the bottom groups is 
judgment and reasoning. Statements 
to the effect that “her reasoning and 
judgment appear to be good,” “her 
judgment and reasoning are gener- 
ally very good,” “his judgment is al- 
most never bad,” “her thinking is ef- 
ficient, her judgment superficial but 
good” appear in four of the five bet- 
ter teachers. Statements like “her 
judgment is poor and she is complete- 
ly incapable of differentiating be- 
tween important and inconsequential 
details,” “extremely poor judgment 
and rigidity of thought processes” 
characterize two of the lower five in- 
dividuals. 

A third factor differentiating the 
two extreme groups is capacity to re- 
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late to others. This is somewhat dif- 
ferent from warmth and not identical 
with the capacity to love others. Four 
of the five better teachers were char- 
acterized in this way by such state- 
ments as “‘she is interested in people 
and has a very good capacity to em- 
pathize with them,” “she is genu- 
inely sociable, lively, pleasant and 
capable of extensive emotional rap- 
port with people,” “she makes a good 
rapport with people,” “she shows a 
ready, automatic, mechanical social 
responsiveness in the manner of a 
good hostess.” Four of the five poorer 
teachers had poor capacity to relate to 
others as evidenced by such state- 
ments as “there is no evidence of any 
capacity for warmth or affection,” 
“there is very little awareness of, or 
interest in, people as persons,” “her 
capacity to make emotional rapport 
with people is very poor,” “she has 
no capacity to relate to people and 
has little need for emotional relation- 
ships with people.” 

Finally, the two extreme groups 
could be differentiated on the basis 
of aggression. Two individuals in the 
better group either had less aggres- 
sion to express or they had their ag- 
gressive tendencies under better con- 
trol as evidenced by such statements 
as “there is very little evidence of ag- 
gression or hostility,” “she harbors lit- 
tle secret hostility or spite.” The ab- 
sence of a trait is easy to escape de- 
tection which perhaps accounts for 
the failure to comment on the absence 
of aggressive traits more fully in the 
superior teachers. But aggression was 
a significant factor in four of the five 
poorer teachers as evidenced by such 
statements as “his inability to accept 
or handle strong and largely repressed 
aggressive, destructive impulses,” “her 
main area of difficulty resides in hos- 
tile, aggressive impulses,” “the Ror- 
schach gives a picture of a highly ex- 
citable, aggressive, energetic person,” 
“her hostility and aggression is so 
great that it makes her too restless to 
be with people for more than a brief 
period of time.” In the case of these 


poorer teachers, the hyperaggressive- 
ness may express itself in different 
ways; in some cases by uncontrolled 
impulsive behavior and in others by 
extreme reactivity and reaction for- 
mation. 

A statistical test of the significance 
of the differences reported for the 
above four factors reveals that two of 
them—organization and empathy—fall 
at the .05 level of significance, while 
judgment and reasoning and aggres- 
sion may be expected to show oppo- 
site occurrences at the extremes of a 
group of teachers as frequently as re- 
ported in this study as a matter of 
chance with a probability of .17 which 
is somewhat higher than is commonly 
accepted as convincing that the dif- 
ferences could be not attributed to 
chance. According to current statis- 
tical thinking, the first two of these 
factors have been convincingly dem- 
onstrated to differentiate better from 
poorer teachers and no further test of 
their significance is necessary. The 
significance of the other two factors 
is hypothetical only and further tests 
would be necessary before it could be 
said with any certainty that they dif- 
ferentiate between better and poorer 
teachers. These estimates of proba- 
bility were made with the help of 
“Probability Tables for Item Analysis 
by Means of Sequential Sampling” 
prepared by H. M. Walker and Sid- 
ney Cohen.! It was thought by these 
statisticians that if one found differ- 
ences that fell below the .05 level, one 
would continue to add cases and make 
repeated tests in a process of sequen- 
tial sampling until it became clear 
that the differences would or would 
not fall beyond the required .05 level. 
This would be appropriate only if 
one could draw on unselected items 
or individuals. But the individuals in 
this study yet to be included in this 
test would have to be drawn from 
those nearer the middle rank and pre- 
sumably the chances of their showing 
trends in the desired direction would 





1 Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1949. 
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become less and less. Kelley (5) many 
years ago showed that 27% was the 
optimum cutting point in a distribu- 
tion for determining the differences 
of the tails of the distribution with 
the optimum confidence. With fewer 
than 27% the smaller N lowers the 
confidence even though the differ- 
ences may become larger, and more 
than 27% decreases the differences 
even though N becomes larger. Five 
out of nineteen is close to the 27% 
for these data. 

Other factors were investigated but 
nothing of a clear-cut nature could 
be discerned. Three of the poorer 
teachers showed marked depressive 
trends, but these same trends might 
also have been present without being 
labeled as such in the better teachers. 
Some of the poorer teachers showed 
strong anxiety and feelings of inferior- 
ity, but this also was true of some of 
the better teachers. High intelligence 
characterized some individuals in 
both groups. The better teachers 
showed drive, energy, and ambition, 
but so did some of the poorer group. 
Some members of both groups had 
exhibitionistic tendencies and were 
compulsive. It appeared at first that 
the poorer teachers tended to be in- 
troverted, but this could not be said 
of all, and the same held true of the 
better teachers, Individuals in both 
groups showed good and poor control, 
were active or passive. 

To summarize, out of a large num- 

er of personality variables, only four 
‘seemed to differentiate the better 
from the poorer teachers: 1) person- 
ality organization, 2) judgment and 
reasoning, 3) ability to relate to 
others, 4) amount of aggression. But 
it should be emphasized again that no 
definitive conclusions can be reached 
on the basis of nineteen teachers. 

However, there are indications that 
these factors may have greater validity 
than might be supposed from the ten- 
uousness of these data. In another 
study as yet unpublished from quite 
different data (10) the author reached 
the conclusion that effective teachers 


could be distinguished from less ef- 
fective teachers by three factors: 1) 
liking children, 2) inner strength, and 
3) personality organization. These 
three factors are remarkably similar 
to the three factors in the present 
study. Personality organization is 
identical in the two studies, “Liking 
for children” bears a close resemb- 
lance to “being able to relate to peo- 
ple.” It is probably that being able 
to relate is the more fundamental and 
that the matter of liking per se is not 
the prime issue. Christine Olden (7, 
pp. 111-126) in an insightful article 
on “Adult Empathy with Children” 
says ‘Mature empathy, educationally 
useful, is independent of love for the 
object. Moreover, love may even ham- 
per useful empathy as it does free- 
floating attention. This is one of the 
many reasons why empathy of parents 
with their own children is more com- 
plicated and difficult to achieve than 
with other children. You can have 
empathy with a child whom you love, 
but you do not empathize with a child 
because you love him.” (7, p. 118). 
The factor of inner strength is 
closely related to the factor of ag- 
gression in the present study. In my 
earlier study, I surmised that the es- 
sence of inner strength was the capac- 
ity to manage and direct one’s ag- 
gression constructively and the pres- 
ent study gives strength to that as- 
sumption. In addition, the matter of 
empathy and aggression are probably 
related. In the article above referred 
to, Olden says “Empathy is tempo- 
rarily blocked by the adult’s aggres- 
sion toward children in its many 
forms. . . Aggression blocks empathy 
even when the aggression is directed, 
not against the possible object of em- 
pathy, but against someone else, even 
someone not present.” (7, p. 119). 
Ryan’s factor analyses of teachers 
were not designed to get at qualities 
of teacher effectiveness, but more sim- 
ply at clusters of factors that come out 
of classroom observation of teachers. 
However, his first factor which de- 
scribes the teacher “who shows a lik- 
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ing and an affection for pupils” can 
be compared with the third factor in 
the present study “capacity to relate 
to others.” Ryans’ factor 2, “‘system- 
atic in procedure and responsible in 
behavior” is distinctly related to 
“good organizing capacity” in the 
present study. Ryans’ third factor of 
animation and initiative was not 
found to be a differentiating factor 
in the present study (8, 9, 4). 

Another study by Coffman (1) has 
recently come to our attention that 
adds additional corroboration to these 
conclusions, This investigator inter- 
correlated college students ratings of 
their instructors on seventeen rating 
scales and from a factor analysis con- 
cluded that the correlations could 
have been determined by four in- 
dependent factors: a) empathy, b) or- 
ganization, c) punctuality, neatness, 
etc., d) verbal fluency. The first two 
of these factors also appear in the pres- 
ent study./There seems to be evidence 
that the cQnclusions reached from the 
analysis of the Rorschach interpreta- 
tions of these nineteen teachers is not 
something that is a matter of chance 
occurrence, but that corroborative evi- 
dence from other studies gives the 
present study considerable validity / 

Since the Rorschach reports sup- 
plied the Rorschach evidence for each 
statement made, an effort was made 
to trace back these four factors which 
differentiated the better from the 
poorer teachers to the signs that led 
to these conclusions in the Rorschach. 
These results were somewhat confus- 
ing simply because the same conclu- 
sion—for instance, better organizing 
ability — was reached from different 
evidence in the Rorschach for dif- 
ferent individuals. This probably ac- 
counts for the fact that in scores of 
studies correlations of Rorschach signs 
with other variables have seldom if 
ever led to positive results (12). 

For example, roughly the best single 
Rorschach criterion of “good organiz- 
ing ability” was a large number of 
good W’s and also well elaborated 
M’s. However, the correlation of num- 
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ber of W’s with the criterion ranking 
of teaching efficiency made by the 
first author was only +.26. The fol- 
lowing signs were used as a basis for 
drawing the conclusion of better or- 
ganizing capacity in four of the five 
better teachers: “perceptions articu- 
late—can elaborate picture in detail— 
can account for all parts of the blot,” 
“articulate, spontaneous, very high 
W,” “high W%—when he is able to 
see a W he can account for every 
part without being asked to —able to 
take blot and fit all the parts to- 
gether—even though the response is 
not too good,” “tendency to be articu- 
late—able to take blot and fit all the 
parts together.” Of four of the five 
poorer teachers, some had a high 
number of W’s without showing “high 
organizing ability.” For instance, one 
individual with 143 R had 16 W but 
his responses showed “disorderly se- 
quence with much repetition.” An- 
other individual had 10 W but only 
2 D. His Rorschach showed “much 
impulsivity with little capacity to 
round out his W’s and he had no 
concrete, practical sense.” A third had 
only 1 W and many dd so that she 
“doesn’t know the important part of 
anything.” The fourth individual had 
“poor form and vague concepts so 
that she was confused about what she 
saw.” 

Decision as to “judgment and rea- 
soning” are more closely tied to a 
single Rorschach factor—high F +%— 
than any other characteristic exam- 
ined. But other Rorschach signs such 
as high W, good sequence and a large 
number of P’s also contribute to this 
factor. Of the better teachers, high 
judgment and reasoning were based 
on “good W, good F+%, well elab- 
orated M”; “good form-level, good W, 
good sequence.” But of the two poorer 
teachers, one is said to have poor 
judgment because of “dd and only 1 
M.” While another has “extremely. 

oor judgment” because of “very poor 
orm, tendency to be over specific in 
concepts which are vague, no initial 
delay in colored cards.” 


™“. 
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With regard to the capacity to re- 
late to others, the one Rorschach cri- 
terion most frequently referred to was 
M. However, it was not merely the 
number of M’s but also their quality, 
and other Rorschach factors contrib- 
uted also—notably color and shading. 
(The correlation of the criterion— 
with M was +.33, with 3C+.10 and 
with 3(c+K) was —.04). For example, of 
one of the better teachers who showed 
good capacity to relate, it was said 
“many M’s and good M’s, They are 
real human beings and she shows 
variety and capacity to change the 
roles. There is lots of color and good 
Fc in card VI. The responses are not 
stereotyped, and there is a desire to 
communicate and to show off.” Of 
another it was said, “good M and a 
constructive M on III (two women 
working over a kettle). Emotional 
capacity not too good—lots of color, 
outgoing red—extroverted—afraid of 
people. Shows sensitivity (Fc).” Of 
another it is said, “not so many M’s 
but much color—very extroverted— 
much outgoingness—tries to put self 
across. Color (which has to go some- 
where) goes into her teaching. She 
shows a need to go out to people.” — 

Then of the poorer teachers who 
are unable to relate to others, the sec- 
ond author says from the Rorschach 
record “too much K—overwhelmed 
by inadequacy—couldn’t possibly re- 
late well—flooded by anxiety—distorts 
his relations with others because he 
is so uncomfortable with himself— 
quality of M in III and VII artificial 
and with derogatory connotations.” 
Of the Rorschach of another of the 
poorer teachers, the second author says 
“M is minus. In III, M is one person, 
not two persons in a relationship. 
Even the animals in VII are stuffed 
and mounted, There is intensity and 
impulsivity of color. No FC or Fc. 
H% is very low.” 

With regard to aggression in the 
Rorschach, the second author draws 
heavily on content and the quality of 
M and C in the record. Of one of the 
better teachers, the second author 


says, “no aggressive FM or discordent 
M; no violent color, yet he gives an 
unpleasant spider and web response 
in X with unpleasant elaborations of 
the concept. Afraid of aggression from 
other people—he has aggression but it 
doesn’t come out.” or of another bet- 
ter teacher, the second author says, 
“No aggressive content, no negative 
color, very controlled mechanized M 
—masochistic tendencies.” 


But the aggression in the records 
of the poorer teachers is described as 
follows: “Indirect aggressive content 
such as claws, pincers, jet plane, pliers, 
as well as directly aggressive content 
such as guns, atomic bomb explosion, 
combined with high F+%, shallow 
color, very high shading, suggesting 
suppressed controlled aggression.” Or 
again, “Aggression hinted at in M of 
first two cards (Card I reminds of 
Sohrab and Rustum—the latter kills 
the former, his son; Card II looks like 
people dancing—they don’t look like 
Indians—it wouldn’t really be a war 
dance, but it might have some reli- 
gious significance) and vehemently 
denied in III through an over-empha- 
sis of the cooperative element of the 
M. Dragons breathing fire in IX be- 
come picture objects of the Walt Dis- 
ney type, robbed of real vital quality. 
Aggression indicated by many re- 
sponses over-emphasizing sweetness.” 
“M in III very aggressive (fire coming 
out of man’s mouth); fireworks in IX 
is explosion.” 

These illustrations are given to 
demonstrate that the significance in 
the Rorschach cannot be found by a 
mere counting of signs, but by an at- 
tempt to interpret the character of 
the responses both from their formal 
qualities and the nature of their 
content. 


SPECIAL STUDY OF DISCREPANCIES 


It is possible to study the data fur- 
ther to discover the basis for the dis- 
crepancy between the rankings of the 
first and second author. 

The largest discrepancy was of a 
teacher whom the second author put 
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in fourth place on the basis of the 
Rorschach and whom the first author 
ut in seventeenth place on the basis 
of first-hand contact and observation. 
This teacher who formerly taught in 
high school was relieved of her posi- 
tion because the pupils “ran away 
with her.” She is now a counselor in 
a junior high school and does well 
when she sees one pupil at a time. 
She is a cultured person, widely read 
and interested in music and art. The 
Rorschach presents her as an intel- 
lectual and ideational person, cooper- 
ative, pleasant and capable of being 
outgoing and spontaneous and it was 
from this picture that the second 
author undoubtedly gave the high 
ranking. The Rorschach also states 
that her main area of disturbance is 
her aggression and hostility which 
seems to have been successfully re- 
pressed through reaction formation 
and denial. We have here, then, a per- 
son who has many of the qualities 
that go to make up a good teacher, 
but who failed as a classroom teacher 
because she was unable to show the 
necessary assertiveness and firmness 
required to deal with a classroom of 
pupils. 

On the opposite side is a teacher 
whom the second author on the basis 
of the Rorschach put in eleventh 
place, while the first author on the 
basis of case data put her in third 
place. This teacher has a good repu- 
tation in her school as being a force- 
ful, energetic teacher who establishes 
good relations with her pupils and 
achieves good results with them. The 
Rorschach report speaks of pervasive 
hostility and acute anxiety. The at- 
tempt to deal with the hostility has 
led to a masochistic character, On 
such facts the second author based her 
ranking. But the Rorschach also says 
she is interested in people and has 
good capacity to empathize with them. 
Her use of aggressive energy is what 
keeps her going and its use is con- 
structive as far as society is concerned. 
Her exhibitionism appears to be fair- 
ly well-controlled and used construc- 


tively to endow her teaching with a 
dynamic, lively quality. In short, al- 
though hostility and anxiety are re- 
vealed by the Rorschach which was 
the basis for giving her a ranking in 
the middle position, the constructive 
use of her aggressive and exhibition- 
istic tendencies helped to make her 
effective as a teacher. 

In a third case, the second author 
on the basis of the Rorschach gave a 
ranking of fifteen while the first 
author from the case data gave a rank- 
ing of seven. This mother of four 
children was teaching a second grade 
class with considerable success in an 
energetic fashion. The Rorschach re- 

ort describes her as a lively, hyster- 
ical woman with typical “effort” syn- 
drome in terms of a compulsive drive 
to activity and sociability. But there 
are deep feelings of inadequacy and 
inferiority and anxiety is pervasive 
and chronic. It is on the basis of such 
factors that she was given a low rank- 
ing by the second author. In addi- 
tion, the Rorschach report speaks of 
an “effective persona of an active 
dynamic woman who has more energy 
than the average person and should 
be admired for it.” Her interest in 
controlling and manipulating her en- 
vironment is abnormally high. Her 
aggression is for the most part con- 
structively used. This picture of the 
person coincide with the one that 
served as the basis for the judgment 
of the first author. 

It is evident from these three cases 
of discrepancy between the two sets 
of rankings that the trouble is not 
with the Rorschach which presents a 
faithful picture of the many sided 
aspects of personality, but of knowing 
which of the aspects are crucial in 
determining the kind of teacher a 
person will be. It is quite possible 
that the first author erred to some 
extent in his judgment by overvalu- 
ing traits of assertiveness while un- 
dervaluing some of the qualities that 
make for effective teaching in the less 
assertive and less demonstrative per- 
son. The second author, on the other 
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hand, based decisions on the general 
goodness of a person and freedom 
from neuroticism and did not fully 
take into account the devastating ef- 
fects of aggressive hostility, whether 
under- or overcontrolled on success- 
ful teaching. A person who both 
knows the Rorschach and also the 
qualities that make for successful 
teaching should undoubtedly be able 
to predict teaching success correspond- 
ing to a correlation of well over .60. 
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The Use of Pigem’s Test with Children 
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In 1949 the Barcelona _psychia- 
trist, José M. Pigem, published his 
Wishing Test, called “Prueba de la 
expresion desiderativa” (5). When 
I got acquainted with it, I was struck 
by its originality and I felt that I 
might make a trial with it in my 
child psychiatric practice. Soon I 
learned that it was of enormous value 
in the examination of children and 
as I noticed that even many impor- 
tant Spanish contributions to science 
were scarcely accessible to workers in 
other language territories, I read a 
paper on this subject for the Associa- 
tion of Austrian Neurologists and 
Psychiatrists (4). Then I came into 
contact with Henry P. David, who 
developed a similar “Projective Ques- 
tion” (3). Supposing that it might be 
of interest to Anglo-American work- 
ers to take note of Pigem’s work, I 
decided to record my latest experi- 
ences with the test of the Wishing 
Expression, in the form I had come to 
use in the practice with children. 


The starting point of Pigem’s study 
was the recognition that any person 
may be characterized by assigning to 
him the traits of some animal. Ari- 
stotle had ascribed typical character- 
istics to many animals in his “History 
of the Animals,” which have been 
taken over to describe people in ev- 
eryday language. In every idiom there 
are expressions such as “as gentle as 
a lamb,” “as brave as a lion,” etc. 
The use of an adjective may even be 
superfluous, as it is possible to char- 
acterize somebody merely by com- 
paring him with an animal. We 
understand clearly what is meant by 
the characteristics of hares, snakes, 
donkeys, dogs, and so on. Do we in- 
deed get a clear conception? We 
come to know that the same animal 


is suitable for quite different char- 
acterizations. A person can be as true 
as a dog, another person can be as 
mean as the same animal, The pig is 
a symbol for laziness, but for dirti- 
ness too. I will come back to this 
point. 

If we examine the foregoing list 
more closely, we notice that the char- 
acterizations have not all come about 
in the same way. It is a well-known 
fact that man considers himself to be 
far superior to the animals, If a per- 
son is said to behave “like an ani- 
mal,” this generalization does not re- 
fer to an outstanding quality. There 
is a long list of characterizations 
which are derived from the precon- 
ceived idea that animals lack intelli- 
gence, as witness the expressions: “as 
stupid as an ass,” “as a sheep,” or 
even “as an owl” (the classic symbol 
of wisdom!). 

The characterizations mentioned 
have no reference whatever to special 

ualities of the particular animals; 
they are drawn from our conception 
of animals in general. But there are 
other characterizations which are 
based on a specific quality of the ani- 
mal in question. This can be an out- 
ward feature, which then becomes a 
symbol for a psychological character- 
istic. Examples of this are “as thick- 
skinned as an elephant,” “as smooth 
as an eel,” “a butterfly mentality.” 
This way of characterizing is yet more 
striking if we take inanimate objects 
to designate people, e.g., “as hard as 
a stone,” “‘as stiff as a broom.” 

Quite another type of characteriza- 
tion originates from the idea that ani- 
mals a psychological traits, Or- 
iginally it is the animal which — 
mostly in fairy tales — possesses hu- 
man features : the cruel wolf, the sly 
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fox, the proud peacock. So far as man 
in his turn may be compared with an 
animal another group of character- 
istics comes into existence: “as false 
as a cat,” ‘as meek as a lamb.” Even 
inanimate objects can serve as a model 
for this kind of characteristic. A 
Dutchman can be “as honest as gold,” 
whereas an American can be “as true 
as steel.” 


Now I pass on to Pigem’s “Prueba 
de la expresién desiderativa.” It is 
straightforward, short and simple, It 
might even be considered a parlor 
game, but in reality it is a most valu- 
able projective test, as it induces the 
tested person to reveal himself. As a 
matter of course the atmosphere in 
which the test is carried out must be 
easy; there must be a genial relation- 
ship based on confidence. It is best 
for the examiner to include the test 
in the conversation so that it becomes 
part of the psychiatric interview. I, 
myself, usually proceed in such a way 
that in the course of the conversation 
I say at a suitable moment (to ado- 
lescent and adult persons): “Now I 
would like to ask you something ra- 
ther queer, about which you have 
probably never thought before. Any- 
how I suppose that you will be able 
to give a satisfactory answer. Just 
try!” And then follows Pigem’s test. 
Needless to say that the tone in which 
the test is carried out is all-important, 
especially with children. 


The test consists of two questions, 
the first of which reads (literal trans- 
lation from the Spanish) “What would 
you like to be, if you had to return 
to this world and you could not be a 
person? You may be whatever you 
like. Choose from everything that 
exists. What would you like to be?” 


When I started to use Pigem’s ques- 
tion in my work with children I felt 
that I needed another formula, which 
might suit more with the child’s at- 
titude of mind. I invented the follow- 
ing version: “Imagine that a ma- 
gician — you know what that is? (if 
necessary I give an explanation) — 
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comes to you and wants to turn you 
into something and you are allowed 
to say what you would like to be, 
what would you say? You could 
choose anything there is!” In the be- 
ginning I used to add: “except boy 
and man, girl and woman.” But once 
having forgotten to finish my instruc- 
tion in this way, I had the experi- 
ence that the omission of above-men- 
tioned restrictions gave more and 
even indispensable data. 

Children are, as I came to notice, 
often inclined to name a special kind 
of adult, e.g., an Indian or even a 
member of a particular profession. 
Children often take the question as 
an inquiry into their choice of career. 
For this reason I changed over to the 
systematic omission of the restrictive 
explanations. But, if the child chose 
some human being, I proceeded: 
“It is very nice, that you made your 
choice, but now I see that I have for- 
gotten something very important. The 
magician I told you of cannot make 
persons. That means, that you can- 
not choose a boy nor a man, a girl 
nor a woman!” Whether the child is 
able to make a new choice or not, I 
conclude: “Now you must imagine 
that the magician cannot turn you 
into the thing you wanted to be. 
Then he says to you: I am sorry, but 
that is not possible. I must turn you 
into something else, but I promise 
you, that I am not going to turn you 
into something you do not like. So 
tell me, what would you never like 
to be?” In this manner I obtain in 
the majority of cases two wishes (or 
even more), so to say a positive wish 
and a negative one. I will explain the 
importance of this fact later on. 

When I met Pigem in Barcelona, I 
told him of my version and he then 
told me that he himself sometimes 
used another version with adults, 
namely: “Imagine that you are dead, 
standing before the gate of Heaven 
ready to enter, and that Saint Peter 
says to you that unfortunately he has 
no more places and that he must send 
you back to earth for a while, but not 
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in human shape. What would you 
like to be then?” It is obvious that 
this form in our Protestant country 
could hardly be applied to the adult 
subjects. But that is not of impor- 
tance. The principle is clear: the 
form of the question must suit the 
nature of the tested subjects, who 
must be induced to make a choice 
that will bring their inner desires to 
light. 

I now return to the fact that one 
animal can illustrate different char- 
acteristics. In recognition of this, 
Pigem added another question to the 
one that produces the subject’s Wish 
Symbol (“Simbolo  desiderativo’’). 
The wish must be explained, to this 
end Pigem put the following ques- 
tion: “Imagine that I have never seen 
what you choose and that I know 
nothing about it. Just describe to me 
what it is like.” Then the subject pro- 
duces his Wish Expression (“Ex- 
presién desiderativa’’). 

Again, according to my own expe- 
rience, one does not get very much 
further with children in this way. It 
has proved to be much better to ask 
them point blank: “Now tell me, why 
would you like to be that?” and 
“Why would it be so unpleasant to 
be that?” In by far the majority of 
cases the examiner gets a satisfactory 
answer. Moreover, in case this meth- 
od would fail, it still is possible to 
follow with Pigem’s original second 
question. 

I believe it would be advisable to 
illustrate the foregoing with some 
examples. An animal which is very 
often chosen is the dog, the domes- 
tic animal beyond compare, with 
which man can identify himself very 
easily. The dog is certainly a good 
friend of man, so that the saying of 
Montaigne has been preserved: “Plus 
que je connais l’homme, plus que 
Jaime mon chien” (“The more I get 
to know man, the more I love my 
dog’). Here are a few examples in 
which the dog is the subject’s wish 
symbol. A young happily married 
woman explained her choice: “Be- 
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cause a dog is a sociable animal.” 
This is quite another explanation 
than I got from a neurotic patient, 
an engineer in his thirties, whose van- 
ity had been hurt by his discovery 
that his intelligence, which he him- 
self had always rated very high, was 
not adequate to continue his research 
work. He gave the following explana- 
tion: “I chose the dog because he 
never makes use of his intelligence 
when he goes to work. I must learn 
to abandon my attempt of discover- 
ing everything. I must perform my 
task stupidly just like a dog does.” 
Another patient, a 17-year-old youth, 
with delayed adolescence and inclined 
to homosexuality, who suffered a 
great deal from his unsatisfied needs 
for an emotional attachment, chose a 
dog, because it was “a domestic ani- 
mal highly thought of by people.” A 
12-year-old boy, who committed neu- 
rotic thefts in order to invite the at- 
tention of his parents who only lived 
for business, explained his choice as 
follows: “Because a dog comes and 
sits by one when one is alone, be- 
cause as a dog one is among people.” 
It is obvious that all neurotics pro- 
jected their deepest conflicts into the 
same wish symbol which had a differ- 
ent meaning for each of them. I still 
give the example of a fidgety, rest- 
less neuropathic eight-year-old boy 
who gives his answers as quickly as 
lightning, just as he appears in all his 
reactions. He chose a dog, whereas he 
refused to be turned into a sheep or 
a church-tower, both symbols being 
named in the same breath. The choice 
of a dog was explained by his defi- 
nition: “He runs after the pussies.” 
That it really was movement that 
fascinated him, could be inferred 
from the explanation of his “nega- 
tive” choice: “The sheep walks the 
whole day in the field,” ““The church- 
tower usually remains standing sev- 
eral years.” It is to be seen that even 
the field is not large enough to sat- 
isfy this boy’s urge of expansion. 
The last case supplied two Wishing 
Symbols, Often the subject chooses 
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two or more forms of transformation. 
It then becomes necessary to seek out 
the common factor: the common de- 
nominator so to speak. This makes 
the examiner’s task easier. The dan- 
ger of misinterpretation lessens con- 
siderably. Pigem himself gave the ex- 
ample of a man, who in one breath 
mentioned: “Cow, dog, lamb.” It is 
conceivable that all three wishes sym- 
bolized something soft and good. One 
of my adult patients, a 40-year-old 
official, a real careerist, disappointed 
by his few chances of promotion, 
mentioned consecutively: “Boulder, 
lion,” which revealed that both sym- 
bols stood for prestige.’ 

Some people behave in the test 
situation like “‘nihilists”: they do not 
know what to say they would like to 
be. The opposite question may be use- 
ful, because these people sometimes 
definitely know what they would not 
like to be. One of my female adult 
patients could say no more than: “On 
no condition a piece of furniture,” 
which was for her “an inanimate ob- 
ject, in which no one has any inter- 
est.” In such a case it is possible to 
draw a conclusion from the negative 
wish. It was for this reason that I 
changed my original version along 
these lines: I tried to find out the 
subject’s dislike in every case. The 
wish and its opposite complete and 
reinforce each other. Whenever the 
wish fails to come, or does not reveal 
an obvious striving, the subject’s dis- 
like may give the clarification needed. 

It appears that Pigem’s questions 
stir up a very personal problem, be- 
cause they are directed at a very per- 
sonal choice. The animal, the plant 
or the object which is chosen by the 
patient must have a very particular 
significance for him, as a great deal 
depends on his possibility of identi- 
fying himself with the chosen object. 
The identification only comes into 
being, if the object chosen possesses 





In the Dutch language there exists the 
word-picture: “A boulder-like man,” which 
means a man who rises high above the 
others, 
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a certain quality for that particular 
person. The quality derives its origin 
from the personal problem of the pa- 
tient. But this can never undo the 
fact that by far the majority of sym- 
bols chosen have a_ conventional 
meaning of general validity, even if 
this recedes into the background 
when the choice is made. In the very 
beginning I mentioned some conven- 
tional symbols. A dog is always a do- 
mestic animal, the lion is for ever the 
king of animals. Just for this last 
reason the disappointed official could 
name in one breath lion and boulder, 
both provided adequate expression of 
his desire for prestige. 


One sees this most often with chil- 
dren. For them the bird signifies the 
desired independence, the fish sym- 
bolizes freedom, the horse expresses 
domestic utility. The child is already 
acquainted with these symbols. But it 
often happens that the choice is pro- 
voked by an aspect of the object cho- 
sen which lies outside its convention- 
al symbolism. I will give some obvi- 
ous examples from my child psychi- 
atric practice, 

An 11 year old boy of average ability 
was brought to my consultation room be- 
cause he had on several occasions taken 
money from home. The last amounts had 
been very considerable sums. The parents 
were upset, their discipline having been 
strict enough. The boy had been immune 
to every punishment. He could not resist 
any impulse. The examination showed that 
the boy must be considered to be a con- 
stitutional psychopath, who was completely 
ruled by his passions and whose Superego 
was insufficient. It may be assumed that 
his parents had threatened him many a 
time with confinement. Now for the result 
of Pigem’s test. 


The boy chose a fish, an animal 
which swims in the water and is 
eaten when it has been caught. When 
I asked him, why he would like to be 
a fish, he answered without any hesi- 
tation: “In order to remain outside 
the net.” In this explanation was re- 
flected the personal problem of the 
boy. For all children, the fish is, in 
general, an example of freedom: he 
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swims around in the wide ocean. In 
the case of this patient, however, the 
fish was above all an animal that 
can be caught in a net, which must 
therefore be careful that he is not 
caught. It was just this aspect that 
gave the wish expression a very special 
personal stamp. 


Another example concerns a 13- 
year-old boy. 

This boy, who lived with his aunt and 
uncle in Holland, because his mother and 
step-father had returned to Indonesia, was 
referred to me because of his excessive and 
open masturbation, His behavior was over- 
bearing. All his reactions, his daring and 
cheek, his misconduct in the classroom, the 
masturbation included, gave expression to 
his feeling of loneliness. As he had diffi- 
culties in making friends he was forced to 
arrest the attention of the others. I diag- 
nosed a neurotic adolescent development. 


The answer to Pigem’s question 
was very remarkable, as the conven- 
tional meaning of the symbol chosen, 
a horse, was emphatically rejected. 
Generally the utility of the horse is 
stressed, either as a working-horse or 
as a riding horse. The explanation 
given by this patient was completely 
different. He elucidated: “In former 
times, when they still ran wild, they 
lived all together, those horses!” It 
may be seen, that he emphasized the 
difference between the happy former 
times and the present loneliness. 
Here it was that his problem had to 
be sought. 

In my first study on Pigem’s test I 
gave two examples of children who 
chose a “pussy.” One of them I want 
to describe here too, because it is in- 
teresting in more than one respect. 

A 14 year old boy came to me because 
he had sent a pornographic letter to an 
older lad of his neighborhood who had re- 
cently become engaged, From the examina- 
tion it appeared that the patient had 
nursed a secret devotion for the older lad 

(with whom he was never even friendly) 

based on his latent homoeroticism, so that 

the engagement of the other was to him 
equivalent to being jilted. He was strik- 
ingly weak and effeminate, but beneath the 
gentle outward appearance, his aggression 
was blazing. His behavior became clearer 
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when I had got to know his home condi- 
tions. His mother reported that her son’s 
favorite occupation was doing the house- 
work: he washed the crockery, cleaned the 
rooms, polished the furniture and would 
miss school, because he preferred to do 
household duties. He still played with dolls 
and would only urinate in a sitting posi- 
tion. He could not endure his father. The 
latter was a rough artisan who felt very 
hostile about the effeminacy of his son. 

He was a coarse fellow who often beat the 

boy, with the result the latter frequently 

had to hide himself at home. Hence his 
shy, repressed and furtive behavior. 

This boy chose a “pussy,” elucidat- 
ed by the wishing expression: “be- 
cause one never is beaten like a dog!” 
He feels, in fact, like a domestic ani- 
mal and moreover like a beaten dog. 
But he wants to be an aggressive cat 
which nobody would dare to beat. 
That means, he wants his aggressivity 
to deter the adults from attacking 
him. But néw we see something very 
remarkable. When we go into the 
conception the “pussy” represents, we 
notice that “aggressivity” and “pussy” 
have divergent meanings. To express 
what he really aimed at, the boy 
should have said “cat” instead of 
“pussy.” But in fact he is a pussy, 
i.e., a being that keeps his aggressiv- 
ity secret. The real problem of the 
boy, his ambivalent attitude, is per- 
fectly shown by the answers on 
Pigem’s questions. 

This leads us to the problem: 
What exactly do we determine with 
the help of Pigem’s test? Does it bring 
into the open what is conscious in 
the subject or does it reveal for us 
his unconscious impulses? Does it de- 
scribe the actual situation or does it 
exhibit the subject’s repressed wishes? 

It is an established fact that the 
simple question gives us the oppor- 
tunity to discover something about 
the patient which he will have held 
back during the interview. The test of 
Pigem is a real Projective Test. It pre- 
sents us with the fundamental striv- 
ings of the subject, which may al- 
ready be in a state of repression. The 
engineer who chose to be a “stupid” 
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dog felt indeed that he had hitherto 
overrated himself, but he did not al- 
low himself to be aware of this every 
day. His choice expressed his striving 
to accept himself as a mediocre man. 
The official who, an ambitious climb- 
er, saw his way barred, was, it is true, 
also aware his conflict arose from the 
fact that he was not able to keep up 
with his own double-quick time; in 
spite of this he did not impress this 
upon himself uninterruptedly. His 
choice expressed his striving for con- 
sideration. 

I have purposely repeated these 
two examples. What they both have 
in common is that both patients in 
the moment of their choice really are 
the object of their wish. A complete 
transformation has taken place: the 
engineer is the dog without reason, 
regarded, perhaps, by his environ- 
ment as intelligent, but notwithstand- 
ing that, a beast without a brain. The 
official is the boulder or the lion, even 
if not everybody realizes it. These 
examples differ from each other in 
one major point. The engineer con- 
firms the inference which he has 
drawn from his disappointment. He 
has lost his self-confidence: if only he 
was a dog who does everything stup- 
idly off-hand. He gives what Pigem 
calls an answer “de reafirmacién.” He 
impresses upon himself the fact that 
he is actually only a stupid dog. In 
this way he projects the damage done 
to his vanity. 

How differently the official reacts 
to his downfall. He comforts himself 
with the day-dream that he is a lion, 
although, as yet, not an acknowledged 
one. His answer compensates the of- 
fence he has experienced, It is an 
answer “de compensacién.” 

The 14-year-old boy is in the mo- 
ment of his choice the pussy, i.e. the 
disguised cat. He reveals by his answer 
his repressed aggressivity. In his be- 
havior he is really a gentle pussy that 
does no harm whatever. But in the 
back of his mind he wants to counter- 
attack his enemies. His choice reveals 
his need of security as well as the 
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necessity for hiding his true feelings. 

His answer can yet be viewed from 
a different angle. Pigem distinguished 
between male and female symbols. 
Among the former he included the 
lion and the eagle, whereas flowers 
could be considered as female wish 
symbols. If the specific sex-bound 
symbols are chosen by the opposite 
sex, this means the prevalence of 
those opposite sexual tendencies. It 
may be obvious that the symbol 
“pussy” is a female symbol. Thus it 
might as well indicate a tendency to 
a homosexual attitude. 

It may be seen that the symbols and 
the wish expressions belonging to 
them must be studied accurately, be- 
cause fine distinctions, as I mentioned 
above, are of great significance in the 
test. 

Pigem’s test gives us the projection 
of an attitude toward life in respect 
of actual conflicts, The fundamental 
needs are various, the need for secur- 
ity, love, recognition, self-realization. 
Very often the Pigem test unveils the 
problem of human loneliness by the 
means of wish symols such as dog, cat, 
horse, etc. As I have already pointed 
out, we must always take into consid- 
eration that these symbols express 
something quite different from the 
need for an emotional relationship. 
When these symbols are given by well 
integrated, not neurotic people, they 
can represent again something differ- 
ent, viz. that man in general can feel 
an affinity most with the animals 
mentioned, which, in a certain meas- 
ure, belong to his friends. The course 
of things is as follows. The subject 
would prefer to come back to the 
earth as a human being—the children 
often wish to remain what they are—, 
but because this possibility is denied, 
there is no other possibility than that 
of chosing an animal, which lends it- 
self to identification. The wish sym- 
bol then may be compared to the pop- 
ular interpretations of the Renhaas 
Test. They do not have a deeper 
significance. 

Occasionally the test produces very 
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original answers. One can get them 
even from children. It is extremely 
easy for the child to project himself 
into a world other than that of hu- 
mans. He has hardly outgrown in 
thought the world of anthropomor- 
phism. The fairy tale in which hu- 
mans are turned into animals and the 
animals into human beings has a very 
strong attraction. The idea of the 
magician looking only for work con- 
tains nothing disquieting. The prob- 
lem given is a game for the child 
which delights him. He is ready to 
make great efforts to find a suitable 
object. I can say that it is exceptional 
to meet a child who is unable to pro- 
vide a solution. He will not, as is 
often the case with adults, be hind- 
ered by ease thoughts or hyster- 
ical inhibitions. Children who are of 
low intelligence or mentally defective 
are naturally less successful in just 
the same way as their adult counter- 
parts, It is a well-known fact that chil- 
dren are sometimes more quick at re- 
partee than grown-ups. We speak, in 
fact, of the “enfant terrible.’’ Some- 
times I got the amusing answer: “A 
magician so that I myself can bewitch 
the one who wanted to change me!” 


But the most original symbol I ever 
heard was an unasked one. It was told 
me by a mother who herself knew 
nothing about Pigem’s Test. 

A mother of a 6-year-old boy visited me, 
because her son used to tease her by con- 
tinually hiding things his mother would 
miss. The environmental situation is full 
of problems. The father left the family 
many months ago and the mother has 
taken her youngest son as his father’s sub- 
stitute. The bringing-up bears the mark of 
her erotic needs, The boy has the obses- 
sion that he must see his mother naked: 
“Tonight it must be!’’ He gives her spon- 
taneously a wish symbol: “I would like to 
be a pair of drawers with eyes. Then I 
could ever watch you.” Another time he 
wants to be “the seat of a W.C. to be able 
to see your buttocks.” (In the Dutch lan- 
guage the word for “seat of the W.C.” 
bril is a homonym for “spectacles’’!) 


It is remarkable that Pigem’s Test 
did not reveal the above-mentioned 
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fervid wish. The answers I got to my 

uestions were: “I would like to be a 
dog,” “he can run and play nicely in 
the sea.” One may draw the conclu- 
sion, that the force of repression is 
stronger than the provocation from 
Pigem’s Test. But these answers might 
also be interpreted by the supposition 
that the fundamental problems of the 
boy do not concern sexuality and that 
the sexual wishes must be considered 
as efforts to monopolize the attention 
of the mother. There exists an inter- 
play between mother and child such 
that the mother provokes an erotic 
relation to which the child reacts with 
intensification of his dependence and 
infantile behavior. It is this last aspect 
which is shown by the controlled 
Pigem Test. 

One of the greatest difficulties in 
interpreting the answers to the Pigem 
Test relates to the necessity for find- 
ing out the child’s own meaning for 
the symbol. On the one hand the ex- 
aminer is prone to the error of inter- 
preting along his own, adult, lines. 
On the other hand, there is the pos- 
sibility that the adult admits particu- 
lar infantile meanings, which in real- 
ity may not exist. The symbols and 
wish expressions must be studied mi- 
nutely, but no distinctions may be 
made which might be far-fetched. 

Whoever would think that Pigem’s 
Test is a sort of party game, quite un- 
worthy of our serious techniques, 
should remember that the borderlines 
between test and observation become 
blurred in so far as the test becomes 
part of the whole examination: the 
observation of the child’s natural be- 
havior. Where is the child more at 
home than in his own particular play 
world? Whoever wishes to examine 
the child, must find him there. The 
Pigem Test has the undeniable ad- 
vantage of fitting in an unforced man- 
ner into the make-believe atmosphere 
of the child and of having him project 
in a playful manner. 


SUMMARY 
The author discusses Pigem’s Wish- 
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ing Test as it may be used with chil- 
dren. In its original form it consists 
of two questions, the first of which, 
producing the wish symbol, runs as 
follows: “What would you like to be 
if you had to return to this world 
and you could not be a person? You 
may be whatever you like. Choose 
from everything that exists. What 
would you like to be?” The subject’s 
answer should be followed by his own 
explanation of the chosen symbol by 
means of the answer to the second 
question: “Just imagine that I have 
never seen what you chose and that I 
know nothing about it. Describe to 
me what it is like.” In the work with 
children the author uses another ques- 
tion, more suitable to the fairy-tale 
world of the child. He found also that 
it was advantageous to provoke a 
“negative” wish. The author points 
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out that the test, simple and short as 
it may be, must be considered as a 
projective test. The author illustrates 
this by means of several examples. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


A. Morali-Daninos and N. Canivet. 
Le Test “Z’. Manuel d’Application. 
(The technique of the Z-test. A test 
manual). Paris, 1955, Editions du 
Centre de Psychologie Appliquée. 122 
PP- 

This monograph consists of a de- 
scription of Zulliger’s Z-test, a group- 
administered projective test which 
was devised during the last war for 
rapid screening of Swiss army person- 
nel. It consists of 3 plates similar to 
the Rorschach plates, which are pro- 
jected in succession on a screen. The 
subjects are required to write down 
their responses. In scoring and inter- 
pretation of these responses Zulliger 
followed closely the conventional Ror- 
schach. (The Z test is not to be con- 
fused with the 20 plate Behn-Ror- 
schach test [Bero-test] published in 
1941 by Zulliger, but devised earlier 
by Hans Behn-Eschenburg to parallel 
the Rorschach.) 

After a brief historical introduction 
the scoring is discussed at some 


length. The authors propose the fol- 
lowing modifications of Zulliger’s 
scoring categories on the basis of 
their study of over a thousand French 
protocols: a new list of large detail 
responses, a new list of popular re- 
sponses, a redefinition of shading re- 
sponses including a reaction to black 
massive detail (““Clob’”) and a ratio of 
number of movement responses to 
number of shading responses to sup- 
lement the conventional experience 
Gchenes ratio. A 55-page list of re- 
sponses to each of the three cards, al- 
phabetized within the main content 
determinants, gives the form accu- 
racy, color, shading and movement 
responses, etc. This compilation is 
based on 12,000 responses collected 
by the authors. The monograph 
closes with two protocols which are 
scored and interpreted by way of il- 
lustration. 


STEVEN G. VANDENBERG 
Institute of Human Biology 
Universtiy of Michigan 
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A new list of 94 words was used 
with normal, neurotic and psycho- 
tic subjects. Factor analysis of 
many variables yielded three fac- 
tors which differentiated the 
groups: speed, stereotypy and dis- 
orientation. 


Okino, H.; Fukui, I.; and Samesh- 
ima, T. The Sentence Preference Test. 
Folia Psychiatrica et Neurologica 
Japonica, 1955, 9, 218-225. 

A multiple-choice sentence comple- 
tion test devised for children de- 
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ily, sex, interpersonal relations, and 
self-concept. Normative data are 
presented. 
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Nicholas Rose (1958) 
Harvey Ross (1958) 
Irla Lee Zimmerman (1957) 


ETHICS 

Edward J. Shoben, Jr., Chairman 
(1956) 

Leopold Bellak (1957) 
Erika Fromm (1956) 
Robert R. Holt (1957) 
Alvis W. Jeffreys, Jr. (1957) 
Margaret Mercer (1958) 
Harold Smolinsky ‘a 
Ruth Tolman (1957) 
David Vorhaus (1958) 
Austin B. Wood (1956) 


FINANCE 


Samuel Baron, Chairman 
Mildred R. Bernstein 


Gertrude G. Brody 
Milton S. Gurvitz 
Harry V. McNeill 


INTERNATIONAL 


William E. Henry, Chairman (1956) 
Theodora M. Abel (1957) 
Theodora Alcock (1956) England 
Hedda Bolgar (1958) 

Marjorie Carson (1957) Canada 
Grace B. Cox (1958) 

Abraham Elizur (1956) Israel 
Erika Fromm (1958) 

Wilson H. Guertin (1958) Iraq 
Marguerite R. Hertz (1957) 
Zygmunt A. Piotrowski (1956) 


MEMBERSHIP 


Esther Katz Rosen, Chairman 
(1956) ° 
Arthur Burton (1957) 
Herbert Dorken, Jr. (1956) 
E. Louise Gaudet (1957) 
Walter G. Klopfer (1956) 
Lawrence S. Rogers (1957) 
Gertha Williams (1956) 


NOMINATIONS 
Samuel J. Beck, Chairman 
John E. Bell 
Merle H. Elliott 
Walter G. Klopfer 
W. Mason Mathews 
Harry V. McNeill 
T. W. Richards 


PROGRAM 


Bruno Klopfer, Co-Chairman 
(1956) 

William E. Henry, Co-Chairman 
(1956) 

Ethelyn H. Klatskin (1957) 

George Muench (1956) 

Frederick Wyatt (1957) 

Harriet Bruce Moore (1958) 

Morris Stein (Advisory) 


REGIONAL 
Herbert Dorken, Jr., Chairman 
(1958) 
Arthur Burton, Western (1957) 
Austin Foster, Southwestern (1958) 
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Robert Hughes, Southeastern 
(1958) 

Gerard Neuman, Rocky Mountain 
(1956) 

Ernest G. Poser, Canadian (1958) 

Johanna K. Tabin, Midwestern 
(1957) 

Roy M. Whitman, Midwestern 
(1957) 

Henrietta K. Woolf, Eastern (1957) 


RESEARCH 


Herman Feifel, Chairman (1957) 
Leonard S. Abramson (1956) 
Henry P. David (1957) 

Frederick J. Gaudet (1956) 
Robert G. Gibby (1957) 

Ralph Gundlach (1958) 
Mortimer M. Meyer (1956) 
Edith Weisskopf-Joelson (1958) 
Abraham M. Zeichner (1958) 


TRAINING 


Walter Kass, Chairman (1957) 
Reuben Fine (1956) 

Michael H. P. Finn (1958) 
Reuben S. Horlick (1957) 
Leonard Krasner (1956) 
Ruth Lehrer (1958) 

Kathleen Lolis (1956) 
Franklin R. McDonald (1956) 
Joseph Newman (1956) 
Helen D. Sargent (1957) 

Earl S. Taulbee (1956) 

M. Erik Wright (1957) 


NOTICE 


The newly formed Committee on 
Primary Records of the Division of 
Anthropology and Psychology, Na- 
tional Research Council announces 
its sponsorship of a publication series 
on Microcards, of personality mater- 
ials collected in non-literate and non- 
Western societies, The new series 
which will be entitled “Publications 
of Primary Records in Culture and 
Personality,” is under the editorship 
of Bert Kaplan, and is made possible 
by a grant from the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health. Its chief pur- 
pose is to make available to research 
workers in the culture and _ person- 
ality field, the rich personality mater- 
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ials from over 70 societies which have 
been collected by means of projec- 
tive tests, life histories, dreams and 
interviews, It is hoped that the avail- 
ability of these raw data will be im- 
portant in facilitating research and 
will make possible the investigation 
of a number of new problems. The 
series is being published by the Micro- 
card Foundation, an affiliate of the 
University of Wisconsin Press. Micro- 
card reproduction, which has never 
before been applied to the problem 
of the dissemination of original ma- 
terials in psychology or anthropology, 
makes possible the reproduction of 
as many as 60 814.” by 11” pages on a 
single 3” by 5” card. Thus very small 
editions are possible at minimum ex- 
pense. A new pocket Microcard read- 
er has recently come on the market 
selling for $25 so that work with 
Microcards need no longer be con- 
fined to libraries. 

The first volume of the series is 
planned for May publication. It will 
include the materials of about 25 
workers and will have approximately 
4,000 pages of data. The cost to pur- 
chasers will be in the neighborhood 
of 1 cent a page. Future volumes will 
appear periodically as data becomes 
available. Thus far about 75 workers 
have agreed to contribute their ma- 
terials to the series and almost 30,000 
pages of data are involved. Inquiries 
concerning the series should be sent 
to Bert Kaplan, Department of Psy- 
chology, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas, or to The Microcard 
Foundation, Box 2145, Madison 5, 
Wisconsin. 

The Committee on Primary Records 
plans to conduct an investigation of 
the significance of the dissemination 
of primary records in other areas in 
anthropology and psychology. It will 
examine the problems involved in the 
preservation, storage, retrieval and 
dissemination of such materials and 
will attempt, with the help of perti- 
nant specialists, to identify those orig- 
inal materials whose general avail- 
ability is of present or potential sci- 
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entific importance. The chairman of 
the committee is A. Irving Hallowell. 
Other members are Roger Barker, 
Wilfred Brodgen, Melford Spiro, and 
John Whiting. Bert Kaplan is execu- 
tive secretary. 


ANNUAL WORKSHOP 
IN 


PROJECTIVE DRAWINGS 


The 1956 Annual Workship in Pro- 
jective Drawings will be conducted in 
New York City by Emanuel F. Ham. 
mer, Ph.D. and Selma Landisberg, 
M.A., on August 6-9th, from 9:30-12 
and 1:30-3 daily. The workshop will 
provide a grounding in fundamentals 
and then go on to advanced consid- 
erations of differential diagnosis, psy- 
cho-dynamic appraisal, anxiety, the in- 
dividual’s psychological resources as 
treatment potentials, and the use of 
projective drawings in a. In 
addition to Buck’s H-T-P technique 
and Machover’s Draw-A-Person Test, 
the workship will include the Draw- 
A-Family procedure, Harrower’s Un- 
pleasant Concept Test, the Drawing 
Completion Test, the Draw-A-Person- 
in-the-Rain modification of Abrams 
which attempts to elicit clues to the 
self-concept under conditions of en- 
vironmental stress, Schwartz’s Draw- 
An-Animal concept useful for disclos- 
ing the biological side of the bio- 
social coin, Calligor’s Eight Card 
Drawing Test which frequently digs 
down into the deepest layers of the 
subject’s psychosexual identification, 
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and free doodles. 

Information as to admission, fees 
or requirements, may be obtained by 
writing to Miss Landisberg, 204 West 
88th Street, New York 24, N. Y. 

The Third International Rorschach 
Congress will be held in Rome, Italy 
from September 13 through Septem- 
ber 16, 1956. The first day will be de- 
voted to organizational and welcom- 
ing events. Scientific meetings will be 
held Friday through Sunday. Congress 
president will be Professor M. Goz- 
zano. 

Tentative program: 

I. Clinical value of the Rorschach 

(a) Organic psychoses. Proposed 
speakers: Professor Delay, 
Pichot, Lempériére, and 
Perse of the Sorbonne. 

II. The light-determined response. 
H. Binder (Zurich), E. Bohm 
(Copenhagen), S. J. Beck (Chi- 
cago). 

III. Communications by younger 

Rorschach workers. 

IV. Special Rorschach studies, The 
following subjects are under 
consideration: (a) movement 
responses, (b) color associa- 
tions, (c) light determined asso- 
ciations, (d) the normal Ror- 
schach pattern in various ethnic 
and social groups. 

For further information write to: 
Dr. Med. A. Friedemann, Secretary, 
International Rorschach Society, Pe- 
cheurs 6, Bienne, Switzerland. 
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The following manuscripts have been accepted for publication as of 


May 31, 1956. 
Ansbacher, H. L. 


Bloom, Bernard L. 
Coan, Richard 


Coleman, James C. 
and Smith, John R. 


Fiedler, Miriam F. 
and Stone, L. Joseph 


Jones, Richard M. 


Kaplan, Bert 
and Berger, Stanley 


Lisansky, Edith S. 
Pick, Thomas 
Sargent, Helen D. 


Spiegelman, Marvin 
Spiegelman, Marvin 
Wiener, Gerald 
Wolfson, William 


and Wolff, Frances 
Zeichner, Abraham M. 


Social interest, an Adlerian rationale for the Rorschach 
human movement response. 


Prognostic significance of the underproductive Rorschach. 
A factor analysis of Rorschach determinants. 


The relationship between manifestation of hostility in 
projective tests and overt behavior. 


Rorschachs of selected groups of children in comparison 
with published norms: I. the effect of mild hearing de- 
fects on Rorschach performance. 

II. The effect of socio-economic status on Rorschach per- 
formance. 


The Negation TAT: a projective method for eliciting 
repressed thought content. 


Increments and consistency of performance in four re- 
peated Rorschach administrations. 


The inter-examiner reliability of the Rorschach test. 
A critique of current methods of Rorschach scoring. 


Insight Test prognosis in successful and unsuccessful 
rehabilitation of the blind. 


A note on the use of Fine’s scoring system with the MAPS 
tests of children. 


Rorschach form-level, intellectual functioning, and po- 
tential. 


Neurotic depressives’ and alcoholics’ oral Rorschach per- 
cepts. 


Sexual connotation of the name Blacky. 


Conception of masculine and feminine roles in paranoid 
schizophrenia. 











